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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, THE QUEEN'S MOTHER, 
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THE QUEEN’S FIRST COUNCIL, HELD AT KENSINGTON PALACE, ELEVEN Geil peers 20, 1837. 
After the Picture by Sir Dayid Wilkie, R.A.; Engraved by permission of Messrs. Graves and Co, 


ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

The yanguard of the noble asmy of correspondents is, IT am 
happy to say, in sight. I am ia receipt of a communication, 
among many others, from “J. L.C.,” who tells me he has lived 
for ten years in Australia,and is so kind as to add that a 
certain series of Letters bearing the title of “The Land of the 
Golden Fleece,” and published “ in another place,” is nota tissue 
of falsehoods. 
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But after the sweet comes the sour. “J. L. C.” is one of 
the terrific correspondents “ who want to know.” “If not too 
technical,” he proceeds to say, “what is the model of the 
shoulder headings as used by a London daily?” I don’t know. 
I do know that a sheriff’s officer used to be called a shoulder- 
clapper; that a certain variety of the New York rough is a 
shoulder-hitter ; and a stiff-limbed horse is said to be shoulder- 
pegged ; but the “shoulder-headings” of London daily papers 
are mysteries to me. 


Likewise is “J. L. C.” ambitious to learn whether there is 
any rule for the formation, from the name of a city or town, 
of the adjective describing its inhabitants. I cannot tell. We 
say Londoners, but I should call the inhabitants of the Wes*- 
End, Westendians : whereas the people dwelling in the King’s- 
road, S.W., are, I suppose, Chelseaites. The denizens of 
Liverpool are Liverpudlians ; the Lancaster folk are Lancas- 
trians ; but are the citizens of York Yorkists, and those of 
Carlisle Carlislese, or Carlilleans, or Carlilites ? 


I read in the St. James's Gazette :-— 

The Duke of Argyll says of the Home Rule Bill, in his letter to the Times, 

“This wonderful structure was elaborated within some room in Downing- 
street by a few selected Ministers, and with, I suppose, a draughtsman.” The 
Duke is mistaken. A draughtsman there was, no doubt; but no “ few 
selected Ministers.” Alone the Prime Minister did it. His colleagues knew 
nothing of the bill till it was completed. Thus, indeed, is the milk in the 
coeoa-nut accounted for, 
“The milk in the cosoa-nut” is good; but thereunto hangs a 
droll tale, with which, perhaps, the writer in the St. James's 
is not familiar. Lord Palmers‘on, when Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was once compelled to adminis‘er a sharp reprimand— 
“wigging” is, I believe, the official term—to one of her 
Majesty's Foreign Office messengers who, while going to and 
fro with despatches, had been guilty of some sin of omission 
or commission. “ And that, Captain ——,” observed his Lord- 
ship, at the conclusion of a somewhat prolonged wigging, 
*acsounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut.” “Yes, my Lord,” 
replied the unabashed messenger, “ but not for the hair outside.” 
Ah! if we could only account for the hair outside the cocoa- 
nut of that mystery which is called Life, what an immensity 
of sorrow would be spared to us, and how soon we should 
arrive at the propounding of the Universal Theorem ! 


From beautiful, hosp:tvble, kindly Colombo somebody has 
scat me a copy of the Cvylun Examiner, of May 18. Therein 
appears a chatty letter, entitled “Westward Bound,” and 
written, apparently, by one of my fellow-passengers on board 
the Ballaarat, the splendid P. and O. steam-ship in which I 
voyaged lately from Caleutta, via Ceylon, Aden, and the Suez 
Canal, to Marseilles. I mention this epistle for the reason that 
the writer seemed equally struck with my humble self with 
horror and loathing at a certain dreadful sight which we saw 
one torrid Sunday while the stately Ballaarat was slowly pant- 
ing through the muddy waters of the gigantic digue which 
Ferdinand De Lesseps dug. Twelve steamers had passed us 
that day—Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, Scotch- 
men, and Englishmen. About four in the afternoon a huge 
Russian steamer came grunting and gasping past. I knew the 
nature of the beast at once. She had beea originally built for a 
cruiser when war between Russia and England seemed 
imminent; had been turned into a convict-ship, and was now 
on her way with a teeming cargo of male aud female misery 
to Vladivostok, in Siberia, or to Saghalien. 


The convicts, in coarse canvas gaberdines—pitched, I should 
say, inside to save washing—were stowed like cattle or 
sheep in cages on the upper deck, forward; iron railings 
separating the male prisoners from the women and 
children. Yes; there were children among these unfor- 
tunates. In view of the desperate sultriness of the weather, 
they had been fain to oven the ports tween decks. Every 
aperture so opened was full of human faces—flat, white, des- 
pairing faces. And aft, on the quarter-deck, under a handsome 
awning, reclining on elegant deck-chairs, and puffing their 
cigarettes in the most graceful manner imaginable, were the 
officers of the ship, in full uniform, with big gold epaulettes 
on their shoulders. One marine Muscovite magnifico wore 
white kid gloves. They had just finished tiffin, I should say. 
What the wretched convicts had had for dinner, who can tell? 
A little salt junk, pease-porridge, mouldy biscuit, bilge-water, 
and the stick, possibly. 


Whence had this steam-ship full of horrors come? From 
Cronstadt by the way of “Gib,” through the Mediter- 
ranean ; or from Odessa by the Black Sea and the Dardanelles? 
There she was, at all events, bound for the farthest East, and 
laden with how many tons of unutterable woe! A British 
surgeon, who had been health officer at Ceylon, and in his 

_ official capacity had more than once inspected these Russian 
conviet-ships, told me that when they touched at a port to 
coal, no stranger was ever allowed on board by the Russian 
commander ; that in the “sick-bay,” or infirmary, which was 
ssareely large enough to accommodate six patients comfort- 
ably, he has often seen from fifteen to twenty miserable 
sufferers; that contagious diseases sometimes broke out on 
board, and that the convicts would die like sheep with the rot. 
They would be better off, perhaps, dead, and flung, unshrouded 
and uncoffined, overboard, to be devoured by the sharks in the 
Indian Ocean, but out of the scrape, as the author of “ Eothen” 
would put it, of being alive and ina floating jail, with nothing 
much to be certain about save chains -and scant victuals and 
foul stenches and the stick. 
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The writer of the letter to which I refer had, cf course, 
something to say about Port Said—that common sewer of the 
Levant, the needy Oriental villain’s general home, the resort 
of rascaldom from Malta and Marseilles, from Pera and from 
Patras. Port Said, as all globe-trotters are aware, is renowned 
for its cafés-chantants and its roulette-tables. The latter are ail 
swindles: and the “ bonnets” who cajole the simpletons into 
making their game, the croupiers, and the knave who spins 
the wheel and sets the ball rolling, are all arrant cheats. Yet, 
oddly enough, there is a way of not losing your cash at a Port 
Said gambling-table. Nay, you may even win a little ; but under 
the last-named circumstances you must rejoin your ship as 
soon after nightfall as possible, and not unaccompanied, else 
you run the risk of being waylaid by the gambling-house- 
keepers’ myrmidons and murdered. In order to gain and noi 
to lose at Port Said you must follow the advice given by ° 
dashing French Captain of Hussars, Monsieur Jean De 
Pontéves-Sabran, who has just published a humorous, graphic, 
picturesque, and racy account of his travels in the East, 
entitled “L’Inde & Fond de Train,” illustrated by drawings 
from his own facile and spirited pencil. This is the sage 
counsel given by Captain De Pontéves-Sabran :—‘ Never 
play at Port Said roulette-tables except with bad money ; 
this will give you a material advantage over the bank.” 
Go to Hachette’s, in King William-street, and order the 
Captain of Hussars’ book. I bought it in Marseilles, and read 
is in the lightning express between the Phocean city and 
Lyons. By-the-way, how marvellously has the railway service 
batween Marseilles and Paris improved. When I was very 
young, and my mother was residing at Marseilles, there were, 
of course, no railways at all. We came from Paris by the 
diligence, and, unless I am mistaken, it took at least six 
days to accomplish the journey, breaking it for half a day 
at Lyons. Then came the railway period; and I have 
known the express journey to be accomplished in twenty- 
two and in twenty hours. In 1869 I came from Toulon 
in the Imperial train which conveyed the Sultan Abdul 
Azziz to Paris, where he was to be the guest of Napoleon III. 
We made the long journey—some cight hundred miles, I 
should say—in four-and-twenty hours. The other day I took 
the Rapide at Marseilles at 8.30 am., and by 11 p.m. I 
was in Paris. A splendid drawing-room car was attached to 
the train, but it was full of Japanese ; so I cheerfully accepted 
the courteous invitation of the conductor to share his own 


_ little caboose next to the smoking-room. The next car was a 


restaurant, where one breakfasted and dined very comfortably 
indeed, at far from immederate prices. 


I was speaking of Ceylon just now. May that spicy island 
flourish on the cultivation of tea as of aforetime it did on 
that of coffee! When you talk of Ceylon and the picturesque 
city of Colombo and the ancient city of Kandy, your thoughts 
naturally revert to curry. The prawn curry of the Grand 
Oriental Hotel in the old Dutch Port at Colombo is renowned 
throughout the East ; and they give you with it—in addition to 
Bombay ducks—* poppedoms,” if that be the right way of 
spelling the articles in question (something like passover cakes 
fried in ghee or liquified butter), and mango chutney, another 
and characteristically Sinhalese condiment, among the 
ingredients of which I think are fresh-grated cocoa-nut and 
chillies carefully brayed together in a mortar. This chutney 
is of a rich roseate hue; and after eating it with his 
prawn curry, the epicure feels like the Grand Turk—not 
that Turk to whom malicious reference was made by Daniel 
Quilp when he compelled Sampson Brass to smoke that pipe of 
very strong tobacco, but the real Grand Turk—the Grand 
Seignior, the Caliph, the Sultan, the Padishah of Roum, 
reclining on his luxurious divan puffing or sucking alternately 
a narghilé and a chibouck, quaffing now sherbet and now 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole, with eighteen thousand moon- 
faced houris dancing delirious sarabands around him. 


I am teaching my cook to make curry of all kinds—Madras, 
Bengal, Singapore, Ceylon, and Pondicherry ; Mrs. Godown’s 
curry, Colonel Bungalow’s curry, and, in particular, the 
historical curry of his Highness Ram Jam Cram Dam Chunder 
Boberjy, Nabob of Pukka Cutcha. As my cordon blew pro- 
gresses in curry-making I shall report progress in these columns. 
O£ course, we shall have our failures ere we attain complete 
success; and I wish that I saw my way towards per- 
suading the local board of guardians to allow me to 
try my more elaborate curries on a few of the aged paupers 
of St. Pancras Workhouse. If the curries were successful 
the generous diet would do the poor old ladies and gentlemen 
good; if, on the contrary, the curry stuff proved deleterious 
and killed them—well, they would be out of their own 
“scrape” of being alive, and old,and poor. A dreadful scrape it 
must be. Mem.—I have been writing at length about curry 
lately ; and, on the day of the publication of my first curry 
article, my old friend, Sir Chowringhee Mongoose, K.S.I., 
did me the honour to pay me a visit. ‘In general,” he said, 
in his well-known solemn accents, “I agree with that which 
you haye stated in the matter of curry and curry-stuff. In 
some few particulars I dissent from your conclusions, and I 
notice one most important omission in your article. You have 
nottold the curry cook that when, say, a chicken is to be 
curried, it should never be cut up into joints, as though she 
were about to fricassee it or prepare it & la Marengo; but it 
should be carefully and finely shredded, so that the entire 
carry, flesh, rice, and chutney (eaten with a fork and spoon, 
never with a knife and fork) should be mingled in one 
homogeneous and delicious mass. Your remarks anent the 
boiling tice for curry are in the main correct ; but you have 
yet much to learn as regards the currying of bread-fruit. 
Good morning.” 


Meanwhile, by a lucky chance, I have become the pos- 
sessor of a superb circular curry-dish, 18 in. in diameter, 
and divided into four compartments radiating to an inner 
cylinder deep enough to hold hot water, and a chafing- 
dish, but which I shall utilise as a receptacle for four 
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kinds of chutney. When the curry-eating moment 
arrives, a large bowl of properly boiled rice will, first of 
all, be brought in, and each guest will help himself to as 
much rice as he requires. Then the Dish will make its appear- 
ance, with its four compartments filled, respectively, with 
meat, chicken, vegetable, and prawn curry, if prawns be 
procurable. If they be not, then lobster or crab — I must try 
the crab curry on my impecunious neighbours at St. Pancras. 
I sighted this curry-dish in the window of a curiosity shop in 
Hecleston-street, Pimlico, from the window of the cab in which 
I was riding. I raided the curiosity shop, and secured the 
plateau at once. It is in reality an old supper-dish of the 
eighteenth century, and was probably intended to hold 
viands not in the least of the nature of curry. The 
compartments radiating to the central cylinder were 
loose, but I had a circular tray made of mahogany, lined 
with green cloth, into which the whole apparatus now “ fits 
like a glove,” as the saying is. It cost me £6 5s., but the dish 
js of old Yarmouth ware, superbly painted with passion-flowers, 
Mrs. Cook cannot obviously be always making curry, so the 
dish, on off days, will be displayed as an ornament among 
other china in the drawing-room. But there is no room for 
any more porcelain there; so I must buy an occasional table 
to put the dish upon. Additional expenditure, alas! and 
some fine afternoon the occasional table will be, I suppose, 
knocked over, and the famous curry-dish smashed to little 
bits by my white Pomeranian dog, formerly known as Bismarck, 
but now passing by the name of Hobson-Jobson. 


Why Hobson-Jobson? Why, indeed. I have been as'ing 
myself the question these fifteen days past; for Hobson -Jobson 
is the red-letter top-title of a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Col- 
loquial Words and Phrases of Kindred Terms ; Etymological, 
Historical, Geographical, and Discursive. By Colonel Henry 
Yule, R.E., C.B., LL.D., and the late Arthur Coke Burnell, 
Ph.D., C.LE. Colonel Yule is well known as the accomplished 
editor of the book of “ Ser Marco Polo,” and the late Dr. Purnell 
was the erudite Indian Civil Servant who wrote the “ Elements 
of South Indian Palwography.’ The book is published by Mr. 
Murray. I was in such a desperate hurry to plunge into the 
innermost recesses of the work, that I omitted to read either 
the preface or the introduction. For aught I know, the 
“Hobson - Jobson Mystery” may be theroin cleared up. 
Perhaps Colonel Yule was Hobson and Dr. Burnell Jobson. 


At any rate, I have found this Glossary one of the most, 
enchanting books that I have ever met with. I have break- 
fasted, lunched, and dined lately chiefly on Hobson-Jobson. 
Tt is not only a mine of philological wealth, but a guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend to the “ Griffin” anxious to know something 
about Anglo-Indian life and manners. From this corpulent 
tome of nearly nine hundred double-columned pages you shall 
be made to know where Rogue’s River is; what is the latest: 
discovery as to the etymology of that most perplexing word 
“verandah”; what the word sherbet is really derived from ; 
what manner of dancing-girl is a Cunchunee; how the 
word Bayadére, which French writers are so fond of 
using, is only a Gallicised form of the Portuguese bailadcira, 
from bailar, to dance. There is one word, however, for which 
T looked in vain in Hobson-Jobson. I found “ Chuckaroo,” which 
is English soldiers’ lingo for Chokra. I found that the Bengali 
Brahmin name of “ Chuckabutty” is only a vulgarised corruption 
of the word Chakravart’. I found “ Chumpuck,” which is a 
highly ornamental sacred tree; but I could not find (hu/. I 
thought that, peradventure, it might be spelt Chol or Chal, 
but no. Now, in Calcutta Chul isa word that you hear fifty 
times a day. A lady tells you that her new Ayah 
will not chul at all; the proprietor of that popular 
weekly journal the Iooghly Dacvit —I beg the Hon. 
W. W. Hunter, C.S.L, LL.D.’s pardon: Hooghly, according 
to the canons of the recently promulgated Hunterian code 
of Indian orthography, should be “ Hugli”—tells you that he 
is going home for six months; but that he has an able editor, 
and that the paper will “chul” very well during his absence. 
The chul, I apprehend, means to go on, to proceed, to do. If I 
am wrong, I will retract and apologise. 


J must beg pardon, too, if for a week or so the “hard words” 
are occasionally misspelt. There were some blunders last week 
in the Ascot Echoes, “ruches,” for example, was printed for 
the obviously Shakspearean “ ouches.” It was not my fault. 
My vision is not dimmer than usual; but my right hand hes 
lost something—to wit, its cunning. The fag-end of an 
Indian fever has been racking my bones these many weeks 
past, and among the agreeable symptoms of my malady 
are intermittent ague fits, which prevent my writing 
legibly, so [have engaged an amanuensis. If Rumour is to he 
relied upon—and can we ever rely upon Rumour ?—volleys 
of infuriated invectives are mingled with the matter which | 
dictate to my secretary ; while from time to time tall folio 
copies of the Fathers, bound in vellum, and all my Royal 
Octavo Dictionaries, go whizzing through the air, aimed at the 
secretary's head. But Rumour does tell such fibs. 


I advertised in three papers for a lady secretary, age not 
under thirty, a governess preferred. Goyernesses can spell, and 
know something about geography. The lady amanuensis was 
to be able to write legibly, and to possess a fair knowledge of 
French. Replies, stating terms required, were to be addressed 
to “Delta,” at a newsagent’s in Lamb's Conduit-street. if 
had four hundred and thirty-five answers to my advertise. - 
ment. From all parts of the Metropolis, and the 
United Kingdom; from Prussels, and Paris, and Germany. 
came letters from ladies, all of whom wrote legibly, many of 
whom wrote splendidly, all of whom stated they spoke and 
wrote French w:th fluency ; many of whom added that they 
could speak and write half-a-dozen modern languages ; and 
at least fifty of whom could write shorthand. The terms 
demanded by these ladies varied from sia shillings @ week to 
five-and-twenty shillings. The amanuensis who is now kindly 
assisting me is of one of the four hundred and thirty-five. 

Groage AuGusTUS Ava. 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen gaye a ball for her servants at Balmoral on Friday 
night, the 11th inst., in celebration of her birthday. Last 
Saturday afternoon the Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out 
in an open carriage, and gave away birthday presents with 
their own hands to most of the cottagers on the Balmoral 
estate. In the afternoon they drove to Birkhall, near Ballater. 
On Sunday forenoon they attended public worship in Crathie 
parish chureh, where the Rey. W. W. Tulloch, of Glasgow, 
preached. He had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal family. The Queen went out on Monday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Princess Louis of 
Battenberg, and in the afternoon her Majesty drove with the 
two Princesses. The Court has gone into mourning for the 
late King of Bavaria. 

Notice is given in the Gazette that the Prince of Wales 
will, by command of the Queen, hold a Levée at St. James's 
Palace, on behalf of her Majesty, next Friday. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by 
Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, arrived at Marlborough 
Hous? on Monday from Harewocd Lodge, Ascot. In the 
evening the Prince and Princess honoured the performance of 
“Carmen,” by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, with their presence. The Prince and Princess, with 
their daughters, visited the Military Tournament in Islington 
on Tuesday, and watched a number of the competitions. Their 
Royal Highnesses occupied the Queen’s box at the Royal 
Italian Opera in the evening. To-day (Saturday) they will 
pay a visit to Lord and Lady: Brooke at Easton Park, near 
Dunmow. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
The novel calicd * Mehalah” owed its chief success as a work 
of fiction to its powerful and weird description of a portion 
of the unknown Essex shore. We seemed to live in these 
ague-haunted swamps, and to understand the strange lives of 
the fishermen, the over-mastering will of Elijah Rebow, and the 
defiant air of the gipsy-bred Mehalah. Suddenly transformed 
to the stage, unassisted by fitting scenery, and disfigured by 
ugly and inappropriate stage management, the charm of the 
book evaporates, and there is nothing to supply its place. <A 
matinée is the worst possible test of a play of this pattern— 
a play that depends so much cn power of arrangement 
and force of picture. A comedy, or farce that can be easily 
acted with the aid of a few chairs and tables, may well be 
tested at a morning performance, but an ill-arranged and 
ili - rehearsed melodrama on a_ sultry June afternoon 
would be a trial to the patience of Job himself. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, as Elijah Rebow, had to rehearse a 
catalogue of his iniquities every time he opened his 
mouth in a kind of rhythmical chant, reminding one of 
the old woman whocould not get her pig over the stile. ‘“ Dog, 
dog, bite pig. pig won't get over the stile, and I shan’t get 
home to-night,” a memorable instance of cumulative jingle 
that, I believe, had its origin in a Hebraic legend, and is 
literally as old as the hil's. But it is astonishing to find a 
hero of mcdern melodrama striking an attitude directly he 
comes on the stage, and saying, “Iam Elijah Rebow, and the 
Raj is mine, and the farm that is upon the Raj is mine, and 
the house that is called the farm is mine, and you are mine, 
and the chair is mine, and the coal-scuttle is mine,” &c., until 
the audience is maddened with the auctioneer’s catalogue, that 
is supposed to give “character” to Elijah Rebow. I fear it 
would have given the unfortunate gentleman a bad quarter of 
an hour if Elijah, the reckless one, had confided his persistent 
peculiarities to the patient ear of a pessimistic pit. ‘here 
would not have been much of poor Elijah left, I fear. 
Neither Mr. Vezin nor Miss Mary Rorke could do much 
with Elijah or Mehalah. Their violence became monotonous, 
their ill-temper was irritating. A slaying-match between a 
bully and a virago may be very true to nature, but it is ex- 
tremely irritating. Iam told sometimes that I ought to like 
what is true to nature. I don't. It is the very thing that I 
am often most anxious to avoid. Quarrelling and wrangling 
are detestable to me. I have heard enough of them, one way or 
another, in one’s journey through life, without desiring a repe- 
tition of them in the form of dramatic amusement. In these 
days it is impossible to say what is or may not be popular. 
Certainly, Elijah Rebow and Mehalah, as personated in the 
theatre, are the most unamiable and vindictive couple ever 
presented to attract our interest. A woman who merges her 
femininity in the vixen, and a man who sinks his manhood in 
the brute are not to my liking. I don’t want to meet them on 
or off the stage. Mr. Frank Rodney is evidently an indus- 
trious and intelligent young actor, but he should be warned 
not to force his geniality on his audience so much. We can 
see how high-spirited and dashing and excellent he is without 
having it dinned into our ears so frequently. 

The Empire Theatre is one of the handsomest places of 
public entertainment in Hurope, and, thanks to the energetic 
M. Marius and his clever confréres, Mr. W. Younge and Mr. 
Alfred Murray, it appears at last to have been turned to good 
account. “The Palace of Pearl,” with its splendid ballets, its 
processions, its songs, chants, and dances, has evidently given 
great satisfaction. The Empire in Leicester-square has pro- 
duced a “summer pantomime” worthy of old Drury itself. 

All who love good acting, that can be remembered in the 
after years, and can be looked back upon with pleasure, should 
not miss an opportunity of seeing Jane Hading play Denise. 
Let them not be frightened away by the rapid conversation of 
the first two acts, and the discussions that Alexandre Dumas 
so much enjoys, but let them wait until act three, when Denise 
tells the infinitely pathetic story of her early life to the 
honourable man who loves her. As Jane Hading, step by step, 
treads the weary path of her life sorrow again, tears rise into 
the eyes of the audience, as they have not done since Miss 
Bateman played Leah, Mr. Robson “The Porter's Knot,” and 
Miss Ellen Terry Queen Henrietta Maria and the incompar- 
able Olivia. C.8. 


_ Atameeting of the London Common Council on the 10th inst., 
it was unanimously agreed to that 100 guineas be placed at the 
disposal of the council of the National Rifle Association, to be 
devoted as a special prize or prizes, to be called the Corporation 
of the City of London prize or prizes, and to be competed 
for by Colonial and Indian Volunteers at the forthcoming 
Wimbledon meeting, on conditions to be settled by the council. 


The Gold Cup at Ascot was won by Baron De Hirsch’s 
Althorp, the St. James's Palace Stakes by the Duke of 
Westminster's Ormonde, the Rous Memorial Stakes by Mr. 
Hammond's St. Gatien, and the New Stakes by Mr. Douglas 
Baird's Enterprise—On the concluding day Prince Soltykoff 
won the Thirty-third Triennial with Mephisto, Colonel O. J. 
Crewe-Read the High-Weight Plate with Kinsky, Mr. Manton 
the Wokingham Stakes with Loved One, the Duke of West- 
minster the Hardwicke Stakes with Ormonde, Lord Elesmere 
the Windsor Castle Stakes with Grandison, Mr. Craig, jun., 
the Alexandra -Plate with Blue Grass, and General 0, 
Williams the Queen’s Stand Plate w'*> Financier. 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, June 15. 
The Chamber last Friday voted the expulsion of the Princes 
by 315 votes against 232. ‘lhe Princes preseribed by this 
law are the Comte de Paris and his son and heir, the 
Due d'Orléans, and Prince Jér6me Napoleon and his son and 
heir, Prince Victor. ‘lhe other members of the Orléans 
and Benaparte families will be allowed to live in France ; but 
they are deprived of their rights as Frenchmen, and not 
allowed to serve in the Army or Navy, nor to exercise any 
public function or any legislative mandate. The next question 
is, how will the bill fare at the hands of the Senate? It 
is generally believed that the bill will be voted by the 
senators in spite of eloquent and reasonable opposition. 
But even if the bill were rejected by the Senate, the Princes 
would still be exiled ; the Freycinet Cabinet is bound, and, in 
default of a law, a Ministerial decree or a police measure will 
suffice. Nevertheless, the senators are understood, as a rule, to 
regard the expulsion of the Princes as an anti-Liberal measure 
of a nature to harm the Republic; and, if one may judge 
from what one hears and reads, such is also the opinion 
of the majority of the nation. The French are opposed 
to proscriptions and persecutions of all kinds, and whether 
the Republic exiles French Princes or persecutes religious 
orders, it loses favour and popularity. M. Vacquerie has 
well summed up the situation in saying, “If the expulsion of 
the Princes is not followed by a law against newsvendors, a 
law against the press, and a law against evening parties, 
nothing will have been done except to diminish the prestige 
of the Republic.” 

Tt must, however, be remembered that, so far as the Comte 
de Paris is concerned, public opinion in France considers the 
question of principle in the law of expulsion, and not the 
question of persons. Throughout the debate at the Chamber 
no orator defended French Royalty except the Comte de Mun, 
who is no friend of the Comte de Paris. Up to the last the 
Comte de Paris refrained from publishing any manifesto or 
any expression of sentiments or opinions; and when the 
Pretender did speak, it was through the mouth of the Paris 
correspondent of the Vimes, who, for reasons whose weight I 
will not discuss, isa persona ingratissima to the French, and 
generally erdited with being an enemy of France, whereas he 
is simply an excellent journalist. Everything seems to have 
concurred to render the departure of the Comte de Paris 
ignominious. The attitude of the Pretender has closed once 
for all the question of the Princes. 

The sun, so rare in rainy Paris of late, deigned to shine on 
the holiday-makers yesterday, and the féte and battle of 
flowers was successfully celebrated in the garden of the 
Tuileries. This {éte brought to a conclusion the series of 


fétes organised by the Committee of Industry and Commerce, 


which have produced for the poor of Paris some 400,000f. 

Thirty English Positivists, under the conduct of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, were received last Sunday by the Parisian 
Comtists in the house, No. 10, Rue Mauleur le Prince, where 
the founder of Positivism lived and died. The English visitors, 
accompanied by 120 French Positivists, then made a pilgrimage 
to the grave of Auguste Comte, in the cemetery of Pére-la- 
Chaise, and also visited the graves of Comte’s Egeria, Madame 
Clotilde De Vaux, and of some great types of humanity—Gall, 
Bichat, Fourier, and others. 

M. Anton Proust, president of the Union Centrale des Arts 
Décoratifs, who has been recently studying foreign museums, 
criticises the arrangement of our collections at South Ken- 
sington. There is material enough there, he says, to make four 
or five rich museums ; but there is noorder. You do not know 
where to find the objects you need ; and when you have found 
them, the objects that ought to be placed beside them for 
comparison are wanting. At Berlin, he continues, the museum 
is better arranged ; but itis possible to do even better still. 
In course of a year or so, we shall see what this “ better still” 
is, for the foundations of the new Parisian Museum of Deco- 
rative Art are to be laid probably next month. 

The engineer Eiffel’s scheme for the erection of an iron 
tower, 300 métres high, has been officially accepted by the 
Government ; and this colossal work will, consequently, be the 
great feature of the Exhibition of 1889. 

M. Paul Bonnetain has just published a curious and 
interesting psychological novel, called “L/Opium” (1 yol., 
Charpentier). The author has made his observations in China, 
Tonquin, and Annam, and studied particularly opium-smoking ; 
so that his book is, in a way, the complement of De Quincey’s 
“ Opium-Eater.” EHC: 


The new Italian Parliament was opened on the 10th inst. 
by the King, whose speech, announcing the most cordial 
relations with the rest of Europe, was loudly applauded. 

The new Spanish Chamber of Deputies was constituted on 
the 11th inst., and Sefior Martos elected President by 232 votes. 
The deputies afterwards took the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution and the King. 

On the 10th irst. the German Emperor unveiled, amid 
much ceremony. the equestrian statue of his brother, Frederick 
William IV., which has been placed in front of the National 
Gallery, Berlin. 

Five physicians having declared Louis II., King of Bavaria, 
to be insane, and as his only brother, Prince Otto, is equally 
incapable of ruling, their uncle, Prince Luitpold, issued a 
proclamation on the 10th inst. announcing that he had assumed 
the Government. The document was countersigned by all the 
Bavarian Ministers. It was announced from Munich that the 
King of Bayaria commited suicide in the Starnberg Lake on 
Sunday evening. His private physician, Dr. Gudden, was 
drowned in attempting to save him. There were traces of a 
violent struggle on the bank. Prince Otto, the brother of the 
deceased monarch, although insane, has been proclaimed King, 
under the Regency of Prince Luitpold. 

President Cleveland has accepted the honorary presidency 
of the American Exhibition, to be held in London in 1887, and 
will perform the opening ceremony by telegraph from the 
White House. 

Intelligence received from British Columbia states that the 
town of Vancouver has been destroyed by fire. A thousand 
persons are reported to have been rendered homeless ; it is 
feared that several persons perished in the flames. 

Mr. Phayre, Deputy Commissioner of Minbu, Upper Burmah, 
son of Sir Robert Phayre, was shot on the 8th inst. while 
attacking a gang of dacoits under the notorious chief Boh-Sway, 
who occupied an entrenched position at Ngapeh. His body 
was carried away by the dacoits. An expedition has set out 
to punish the rebels. ) 

Tt is announced from Sydney that the Committee of Ways 
and Means has approved of all the New South Wales Govern- 
ment’s proposals for increasing revyentie In order to meet the 
Exchequer deficit. oe 

A terrible volcanic eruption, causing great loss of life, has 
cecurred in the Tarawera district, New Zealand. Whole villages 
have been buried in ashes, and the surface of the country has 
been disturbed for miles around. 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
The common notion that women do not take any interest in 
politics seems very copclusively disproved in my circle of 
acquaintance just now, and, therefore, presumably in evyery- 
body else’s circle. For my part, I wish some of the dear 
women I meet would talk to me about something else than 
Iveland. I hear of it from all sorts of ladies. There is the 
good old Quakeress, who lays her hand upon her bosom and 
says, “I have no need to argue the question. Ifeel here that 
the measure is right” ; while she ‘admits that this is in defiance 
of the view of the Irish Friends, who have sent a deputation 
Gneluded in which is, as was to be expected, a female minister) 
from their yearly meeting, to influence the English Quakers 
against Home Rule. Then there is the Ulster Presbyterian 
lady, who assures me that “every person in Ireland who is 
engaged in Liberal or progressive wotk of any kind, without 
exception, is against the bill”; and as she talks to me she 
goes white to the very lips, so intensely does she feel about the 
matter. In opposition to this, the daughter of one of the 
best known Ulster M.P.’s of five-and-twenty years ago declares 
her sympathy with the bill, and her conviction that the 
agrarian difficulty can never be settled except by the Irish 
themselves. An observer of our ways once declared that a 
certain small spiteful wit was a favourite thing with women, 
and was employed in a manner comparable to sticking pins 
under the finger-nails, in cases of aversion where a man would 
prefer to cut off a finger. It sounds like an instance of this 
when one lady remarks :—“ The Duchess of A. says that 
Mr. Blank (one of the Irish M.P.’s) is only the son of a 
butcher in Killmahooly ; but not of the dest butcher in Kill- 
mahooly—not of the butcher who serves ws.” But this mere 
sneer turns into an argument when another lady seriously 
points out that in the whole list of Mr. Parnell’s followers 
there is not one manufacturer, and only two or three who 
can, by a stretch of courtesy, be called merchants; so that 
these important but numerically weaker classes in Ireland see 
themselves threatened with a Government entirely out of 
sympathy with their interests. 

T lunched the other day at the house of an eminent lady, 
where there was a distinguished party assembled. I will not 
mention any names except those of Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 
to meet whom is now-a-days a rare pleasure, as she resides 
permanently in Wales; and Professor F. W. Newman, whose 
vegetarianism is well known, so that nobody was surprised to 
see him lunching off a dish of stewed mushrooms and boiled 
maccaroni. He looks remarkably hale, and comparatively 
young, though he is really eighty-two years old—an age 
at which one has a right to be modestly vain of a mouthful 
of natural teeth. To see Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes at seventy- 
six, and Professor F. W. Newman at eighty-two, in successive 
weeks, makes one reflect that there are many exceptions to 
David's definition of the years that come after three score and ten. 
However, what I was going to observe was that, as gentlemen 
were very few, I sat at luncheon next a young Irish lady, 
Mrs. B., the daughter of Sir George , whose estate is in the 
south of Ireland. One thing I am very anxious to find out is 
how far the Catholic Church is to be considered as the prime 
mover, or how far the prisoner, of the “ Nationalist” campaign. 
My neighbour at that luncheon was distinctly of opinion that 
the priests are dragged into it by the people. The priests are 
maintained by the contributions of the people—by the Sunday 
offerings, and by the charges for ceremonies, occasionally 
receiving as much for a wedding as twenty-five pounds. A 
certain priest in Mrs. B.'s neighbourhood denounced an agrarian 
murder from the altar; whereupon nearly all the men rose 
and left thechurch. Next Sunday there were only half-a-dozen 
women present ; and, to put it shortly, the unfortunate priest, 
for denouncing murder, was boycotted, and reduced to such a 
state of poverty that the Protestant gentry made a subscrip- 
tion for him. Fnally, he had to be removed from the neigh- 
bourhood, to another church. 

The Royal Military Tournament, held annually in London, 
seems to me one of the most interesting “fixtures” of the 
whole season. It is a capital display of skill and force united. 
The musical ride of the Life Guards, for instance (given this 
year by the 2nd Life Guards), displays to perfection the 
splendid physique of both men and horses; but is yet more. 
attractive from the perfect training of the troops and their 
gigantic black steeds. At a touch of the finger, apparently, 
the massive animals wheel in a few inches of space, pass 
accurately through the most intricate evolutions, and keep 
strictly in time with the band. No quadrille at a state ball 
was ever better danced ; and the figures are far more elaborate 
than those of a quadrille. As the big men, clad in scarlet 
coats and steel corselets, and white leather breeches and long 
black jack-boots, with white plumes floating over their 
glittering helmets, advance and circle and intermix and 
separate, the spectacle is a very brilliant one. The Hussars 
give a complete dramatic performance. One detachment 
répresented an engagement with Arabs in the bush, in the 
course of which two of the soldiers formed a stretcher 
out of nothing but their coats and lances, and carried off a 
wounded comrade. Another detachment depicted charging a 
gun, and bringing it away; one trooper leaping a hedge with 
four horsesin hand. Various other incidents were represented ; 
and, finally, there was a grand dramatic scene : including the 
bridging of ariver; the firing of some of those dreadful 
modern cannon that pour forth a storm of death-dealing 
pellets on the mere turning of a handle ; the dressing, on the 
field, of all manner of wounds ; and the charge and capture of 
a fort by infantry. How popular it all is may be judged by 
the attendance, which tests even Major Tully’s organising 
powers, several thousands of spectators being present every day. 

On Tuesday the Princess of Wales attended the tourna- 
ment, accompanied by the Prince and by their daugkters. 
The Princess was simply attired in a black faille Frangaise 
costume, over which she wore a sleeveless jacket of jet. Her 
bonnet was rather gorgeous, consisting of a shape of alternate 
circles of red gauze and blue gauze, closely guaged, trimmed 
with very tall bows of scarlet ribbon spotted with white ; the 
strings, which were quite long, being of the same ribbon, and 
the coronet brim in front covered with red velvet. The bonnet 
was held in place by a large diamond-topped pin ; so that, 
altogether, that sweet head was unusually brilliantly 
decorated. The young Princesses had on_closely-fitting 
frocks of Navy blue foulard, with a pale blue flower 
patterned over it, and made with plastrons of pale blue 
muslin. Their hats were high, and of black straw, turned 
up at the sides with black velvet, and trimmed in front with 
a tall pleating of pale blue gauze to the right, and of dark 
blue gauze to the left hand, above which osprey aigrettes of 
the two colours intermingled rose high. , 

A large proportion of the visitors are ladies.“ Women hate 
war and adore the Army,” said Rear-Admiral Maxse, in scorn 
of our inconsistency. But I maintain that there is no in- 
consistency here; for the skill of the trained eye and hand, 
the perfect discipline, and the manly strength and power 
displayed, may all be admired by those of us who most un- 
feignedly deprecate the barbarous and expensive recourse to 
fighting to settle our international disputes, and who most 
ardently detest the cruelties and sacrifices of battle —F. F.-M. 


JUBILEE 


The Year of Jubilee, as 
prescribed to the people of 
Israel in the Book of Levi- 
ticus, was to commence 
after “seven times seven ” 
years, forty-nine as we 
reckon ; it would thus be the 
fiftieth year from the event 
to be commemorated, which 
was the settlement of that 
nation in a Promised Land. 
The happy event, which 
the people of this country 
will now be invited to bear 
in mind, took place forty- 
nine years ago, on June 20, 
1837, when her most 
gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria succeeded to the 
Throne of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

This exalted Lady, who 
would, for her personal 
character, be esteemed and 
beloved if she were placed 
by birth in the humblest 
rank, being a fair example 
of that which wise King 
Solomon declares to be 
“far beyond rubies” in 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF KENT, THE QUEEN’S FATHER. 


poets, critics, novelists, and 
artists, whose works have 
illustrated the best aspects 
of human nature; public 
speakers and journalists ; 
zealous philanthropists who 
have striven to redeem the 
lost, the vicious, the despair- 
ing and perishing of our 
race, to protect and relieve 
the suffering, to deliver the 
oppressed — thousands of 
the pupils and helpers of 
these leaders in theadvance- 
ment of society, must also 
be remembered. The age 
of Queen Victoria has been 
the age, to name but a few, 
of such public servants and 
public instructors as Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell, Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, and Mr. Glad- 
stone; as Drs. Arnold and 
Whately, Dean. Stanley, 
Newman, and © Manning 
(for diverse theological 
paths lead through “the 
Golden Grove” of un- 
bounded Divine truth) ; as 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Hood, and Browning; as 
Dickens,Lytton, Thackeray, 
Kingsley, and George Eliot : 
as John Stuart Mill ; as the 
historians, Hallam, Grote, 
Macaulay, Froude, and 
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price —simply a good 
woman—is sixty - seven 
years of age. The glory 
and prosperity of her reign, 
which has been, taken in 
all, the happiest period of 
English history, incom. 
parably grander as well as 
more beneficent than that 
of Queen Elizabeth, will 
not here occupy much of 
our consideration. If 
there be any merit, if 
there be any praise, 
due to human agencies 
in the vast social, political, 
and we trust, moral as well 
as material progress, that 
has been achieved in the 
past half-century, for which 
we are deeply grateful to 
the Supreme Ruler of man- 
kind, it has not been wholly 
her work. Many good 
people, high and _ low, 
Ministers of State, legis- 
lators, administrators, and 
reformers; preachers of true 
Christianity ; teachers of 
sound philosophy ; authors, 
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Freeman ; as the painters, 
from Turner to Millais; the 
men of science, Faraday, 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and others; the great in- 
ventors and constructors ; 
Stephenson and Brunel, the 
engineers, and the different 
authors of mechanical, 
chemical, manufacturing, 
and electrical appliances, 
giving us a mastery over 
the forces and materials of 
Nature; the great geo- 
graphical explorers on sea 
and land; with the great 
founders: of colonisation 
and promoters of commerce; 
the great law reformers; and 
all those, led by good Lord 
Shaftesbury, who gave 
their lives to the service 
of the poor. It is the 
true glory of her Majesty's 
reign that the efforts of 
this noble army of soldiers 
of social improvement have 
been actively supported by 
public opinion ; and that 
the world is so much the 
better in 1886 than she 
found it in 1837. Thecon- 
dition of England, of the 
United Kingdom, and of 
the British Empire, in- 
cluding her vast dominion 
in India, with its nearly 


JUBILEE 


250,000,000 subjects, and 
her eight or nine millions 
of English in the self- 
governingColonies,has been 
greatly improved in every 
way; there has been no 
such real and substantial 
progress in any age, or in 
any nation, from the begin- 
ning of recorded history. 
We have been living fast, 
but we have not lived in 
yain. 

The personal and domes- 
tic situation of Victoria, as 
Princess and Queen, will 
more particularly engage 
our attention in the follow- 
ing account, written to 
accompany a series of Ilus- 
trations of her biography 
from 1819, when she was 
born, to the first years of 
her wedded life, 1840 to 
1846. It may hereafter be 
continued by a narrative of 
the last forty years of her 
reign, and of her expe- 
riences as wife, mother— 
we grieve to add, latterly 
as widow—to the period of 
this Jubilee, which will 
probably have its formal 
celebration when the 
twelvemonth is expired. 
The Queen has, in her own 
two volumes, “ Leaves from 
the Journal of our Life in 
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during the long war, were pressed with urgency, the rulers of the day only replying by refusal and 
Tepression. To add to the darkness of the moment, towards the close of 1818, Sir Samuel Romilly, the 
man who had spent his life in struggling to make the English penal code more humane, overcome 
by melancholy, terminated his noble career by his own hand. The rise of the agitation for Parliamentary 
Reform was attended with’ the disgraceful incident called the Peterloo Massacre. 

But these. things were but the symptoms of deep-rooted social disease. A-truly brutal lewdness 
prevailed throughout society ; men of all classes drank heavily ; and among the most highly-placed 
many not only found pleasure in prize-fighting and cock-fighting, but sought a still more degraded 
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LIFE, 


the Highlands,” and in the 
authorised “ Memoirs of 
the Prince Consort,” and 
those of Princess Alice, 
furnished many interesting 
details. We now proceed to 
review, sufficiently for the 
present occasion, 


HER MAJESTY’S 
EARLY LIFE. 
The period of the Regency 
of George, Prince of Wales, 
was certainly not one of 
the best times in English 
history. The war with 
France, by its enormous 
expenditure, had demoral- 
ised all classes. <A fictitious 
prosperity gave capitalists 
a golden harvest, and en- 
couraged the masses to 
multiply to their own de- 
struction. Wages fell, crime 
and pauperism increased. 
To make matters worse, the 
landowners had insisted, in 
1815,0n an Act prohibiting 
the introduction of foreign 
wheat, until corn reached 
a famine price. 'To a period 
of plenty succeeded one of 
starvation. The movement 
against machinery recom- 
menced, and riots broke out 
in various parts of the 
country. Social and politi- 
cal reforms, kept waiting 
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excitement in the fearful Alsatia at the base of London life. 
Meanwhile, the workers were reduced by the conditions of 
labour to a state of great misery. The Parliamentary reports 
of Commissions of Inquiry into the condition of women and 
children in mines, factories, and agriculture, contain statements 
very distressing to peruse. 

Asa complication of the disorder, and really as one of its 
results, the Succession to the Crown was in danger. At the 
death of Princess Charlotte, in 1817, there was not a single heir 
to the Throne of the sscond generation : and this, although 
George IIT. had eleven children then living, all of whom had 
rerched middle life. The Dukes of Kent and Cambridge 
accordingly married in the May of the following year, and 
in July the Duke of Clarence followed their example. It must 
be considered a providential event that the succession to the 
British Crown was ere long manifestly intended for the child 
of the first-named Prince, who, with perhaps the exception of 
the Duke of Sussex, was the most worthy member of the 
House of Brunswick.- 


THE QUEEN’S PARENTS, AND HER BIRTH. 
Edward, Duke of Kent, was, however, no favourite either 
with his father, his brother, or the Ministers of his time. 
Bishop Fisher, of Salisbury, the preceptor of Princess 
Charlotte, relating on one occasion the severe punishment 
inflicted on the Prince when a boy for a passionate act, seems 
to suggest the reason. 
it otherwise—when and where’? With the Duke of Kent truth 
was omnipotent. He could not dissemble. Were those who 
in a measur? controlled his destiny able justly to estimate his 
character? Could they appreciate it? Did they? I fear not.” 

A Chelsea pensioner thus commented on the mutiny which 
took place at Gibraltar while the Duke was Governor :—* The 
Duke of Kent? ‘I recollect him right well. He was a very 
bad man. He would not let us drink. He was worse than any 
teetotaller going—much worse. And then his hours—he was 
up before the sun—and the parades, he never missed one. 
There was one word almost always forward in his prayer-book— 
the word duty—and by that he swore. He was yery near being 
sent over the Rock, for all that.” 

No doubt, the demoralised soldiery, then in garrison at 
Gibraltar, thought the Duke a martinet; but when we 
learn the condition in which he found things on his arrival 
we have little doubt with whom we ought to sympathise. 
Whole bands of soldiers and sailors were literally lying in 
the streets in the most degrading state of inebriety ; licen- 
tiousness was unrestrained and brutal. There were on the 
Rock at leash ninety wine and spirit houses—hot-beds of 
every moral evil, but rich sources of Government revenue. 
The Duke reduced these houses from ninety to sixty, and 
in so doing materially curtailed his own revenue. But he 
was not the man to-seek his own interest, as is partly 
proved, if it be true, as has been stated, that he received in the 
course of his life £1,400,000 less than his elder brother, the 
Duke of York. “I hate,” he said, “to eat the bread of idle- 
ness. I am supporied by my country. and I am anxious to 
dedicate my whole powers to my country.” 

In this spirit he attempted a reform at Gibraltar, but his 
interference with the moral license prevailing was bitterly 
resented, not only by the men but by the officers, who, com- 
pelled to leave the billiard-room to attend to their duties, 
became quite insubordinate. A meeting was fomented by 
the aid of a number of local- bacchanals, who distributed in- 
spiring draughts to the degraded soldiery, and an émeute took 
place during Christmas, 1802. It was quickly suppressed, but 
its extremely dangerous character afterwards appeared, since, 
according to the confession of one of the mutineers, it was 
formed and conducted by officers of the garrison, some 
of these being of the first rank. The Duke’s life was even in 
danger, for it wasreckoned that when the drunken and 
infuriated soldiers had got possession of him, they would not 
be likely to spare him. What was the result? The reforming 
Governor was recalled by the Commander-in-Chief, his own 
brother, the Duke of York; and he was actually ordered to 
resign his office into the hands of a man he had himself begged 
should be removed. Even the Prince Regent thought him very 
badly treated, and upbraided the Prime Minister of the day, 
Mr. Addington. Baron Stockmar thus describes the Duke of 
Kent, about this time :—‘* 4 large, powerful man, like the 
King (George ILf.), and as bald as anyone can be. The 
quietest of all the Dukes I have seen; talks slowly and 
deliberately ; is kind and courteons.” 

The Duke of Kent was in Germany when the death of 
Princess Charlotte caused alarm as to succession. On May 29, 
1818, he was married, at Coburg, to Princess Victoria of Saxe- 
Coburg, widow of the Prince of Leiningen, and sister of the 
widower of Princess Charlotte ; the ceremony was repeated at 
Kew Palace in July of the same year. In his new sphere 
he was still neglected, being left in such a position as to 
be obliged to live at Amorbach, the residence of the former 
husband of the Duchess; and there his daughter would have 
been born had it depended on the Regent and his Minister, 
Lord Liverpool. However, the Duke was determined that the 
birth should take place on English soil, and, to the annoyance 
of the Regent, he came to reside at Kensington Palace in March, 
1819. His child was born on May 24 following, a German lady, 
Frau Charlotte, officiating ou the occasion, and the mother 
herself nursing the infant. In due time the new-born 
Princess was christened, the ceremony taking place in the 
Grand Saloon at Kensington Palace. the Prince Regent acting 
as sponsor, and naming the child Alexandrina, after the 
Emperor of Russia, who was the other godfather. It had 
been intended to call the infant Alexandrina Georgina. 
Happily, the Prince Regent thought it would not accord with 
his dignity to have his own name placed second to that of the 
Czar, so he suggested that of the mother; and the baby 
Princess obtained the name of “ Victor1A,” which will become 
the title of at least half a century of English history. 

One of the Duke of Kent's friends, being about take his 
leave after a visit to Kensington Palace, was asked to give 
Princess Victoria his blessing: “‘ Don’t pray,” said the Duke, 
“simply, that hers may be a brilliant career, and exempt from 
those trials and struggles which have pursued her father: but 
pray that God’s blessing may rest on her, that it may over- 
shadow her, and that in all her coming years she may be 
guided and guarded by God.” 

This incident should be remembered in connection with 
the actual development of this infant's life, and shows vividly 
the influence under which she came into the world. The 
Dnke of Kent was no Royal actor, but a simple, honest man, 
sincerely desirous of promoting the good of mankind “TI 
am,” he said, on one occasion, “ the friend of civil and religious 
liberty, all the world over. I am an enemy to all religious 
tests. Iama supporter of a general system of education. All 
men are my brethren ; and I hold that power is delegated only 
for the benefit of the people. These are the principles of 
myself and of my beloved brother, the Duke of Sussex. They 
are not popular principles just now—-that is, they do not 
conduct to place or office. All the members of the Royal 
family do not hold the same principles. For this I do not 

blame them ; but we claim for ourselves the right of thinking 


“When,” the Bishop exclaimed, “ was” 
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and acting as we think best.’ .This profession-of faith may 
seem a commonplace truism to the present generation, since 
its principles have now become part of the law of the 
land. But, at the beginning of this. century, they were 
strenuously opposed by the great majority of the ruling 
classes. A Royal Duke. who supported the British and Foreign 
School Society, the Anti-Slavery Society, the Bible Society, 
and did not hesitate to acknowledge himself an adniirer of 
Robert Owen's system, was not likely to be a person in great 
favour with his own circle. Towards the clese of his life he 
was so interested in what Owen was doing in the New Lanark, 
as to send Dr. M-Nab to make a thorough investigation on the 
spot ; and in June, 1819, he became chairman of a committee, 
which included Ricardo and Peel, to inquire into the subject ; 
he even proposed to go to Scotland himself that he might 
speak .with more authority in favour of that experiment in 
industrial organisation. 

During the winter of 1819 the Duke and Duchess took up 
their abode in a delightful retreat near Sidmouth, called Wool- 
brook Cottage. It was probably the happiest time in his 
existence; though, as a tender father, some occasional 
anxieties hung over him, for the babe who was the subject 
of his most ambitious hopes nearly lost its life through 
the carelessness of a boy, who let off a gun so near 
the cottage that the shot passed through a window close 
to the head of the Royal infant. On Dec. 29, 1819, the 
Duke wrote as follows to a friend with whom he had 
freely corresponded for years:—‘‘ My little girl thrives 
under the influence of a Devonshire climate, and is, I 
am delighted to say, strong and healthy; too healthy, 
I fear, in the opinion of some members of my family, by 
whom she is regarded as an intruder. How largely she con- 
tributes to my own happiness at this moment it is needless for 
me to say to you, who are in such full possession of my 
feelings upon this subject.” He was constantly showing his 
baby to his friends, saying, “take care of her, for she will be 
Queen of England.” In fact, he was persuaded that he himself 
would come to the Throne. “ My brothers,” he often said, “ are 
not so strong as I am; I have lived a regular life. I shall 
outlive them all; the crown will come to me and my children.” 
This confident expectation proved an illusion. The Duke had 
been benevolently informed that 1820 would be fatal to two 
members of the Royal family : he little dreamt that one would 
be himself. On Jan. 19 in that year he caught a severe cold 
from sitting in his wet boots after a long walk. Inflammation 
of the lungs came on; the medical practitioners’ of the day 
bled him profusely; and on the following Sunday morning, 
Jan. 23, he passed away— 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a that. 


THE QUEEN’S GIRLHOOD. 

The Duchess of Kent, again a widow, lived in retirement with 
her three children at Kensington Palace, or, with her brother, 
Prince Leopold, at Claremont. Here Princess Victoria 
was often seen by Miss Porter, the author of “The Scottish 
Chief's,” who describes her as “a beautiful child, with a cherubic 
form of face, clustered round by glossy fair ringlets ; her com- 
plexion remarkably transparent, with a soft but often heighten- 
ing tinge of the sweet blush-rose upon her cheeks, imparting 
a peculiar brilliancy to her élear blue eyes.” At Claremont the 
Princess won golden opinions by her engaging and ingenuous 
manners. 

From Claremont to William III.’s dingy Palace could not 
have been an agreeable chance. However, there was ample 
scope for rompsin its long suiivs of dull rooms and in its gardens, 
and still more in the Park. A lively and awakened child, of a 
joyous temperament and an inquiring mind, the Princess was 
extremely active, and fond of play. If the stories related at 
the time be true, she manifested a love of popularity little 
characteristic of her maturo life. She seldom passed anyone 
in the gardens, either when riding in her little carriage or on 
her donkey, but she said, “ How do you do?” or “ Good morn- 
ing, Sir. or Lady,” and she always seemed pleased to enter into 
conversation with strangers, returning their compliments, or 
answering their questions, in the most distinct and good- 
humoured manner. 

Dressed in a large straw hat and a white cotton 
frock, with a moss-rose fastened in her boscm, holding 
her sister Feodora in one hand, and the string of her 
little go-cart in the other, she would run rapidly along 
the broad gravel walk, or up and down the green hillocks of 
the park, to the amusement of a crowd of people. She accepted 
the popular interest in her gambols without the least dis- 
composure, continuing her play,and sometimes speaking to the 
spectators. When in the Gardens, she would sometimes allow 
her sympathy for an admiring public to carry her to the extent 


-of going to the palings and making a curtsey, and kissing her 


hand, speaking to all who addressed her ; and this little levée 
she found so agreeable that when her attendants came and led 
her away, she slipped out of their hands and came back again 
to receive the admiration of the people. Like most impulsive 
children, she sometimes got into difficulties. A Yorkshire 
story tells how, during her stay at Wentworth House, she was 
flitting gaily about the terraced gardens, when an old gardener, 
observing that she was going torun down a bank, called out, 
* Be careful, Miss ; it’s slapc!” “Slape! slape!” exclaimed 
the Princess. .“ What’s slape?” The next moment her foot 
slipped,-and she was rolling down the bank. “ That's slape, 
Miss,” said the old man, as he ran to her assistance. 

The Coburgs introduced into England quite a new idea of 
Royal good example. George III. had, indeed, felt a strong sense 
of duty ; and even George IV. and William IV. had not been 
wholly without feeling on this score; but they had none of 
them entertained the slightest notion that the first of all their 
duties was the cultivation of their own character, the 
rendering themselves all that was possible, mentally and 
morally. Nodoubt there have been individual monarchs, Pagan 
as well as Christian, who have attempted this, but they have been 
isolated : the Coburgs are the first who have done it asa family. 
It wassome time before they succeeded in turning the tide of that 
vulgar licentiousness which in the early part of this century 
characterised English society. None of the family had a more 
arduous task than the Duchess of Kent, who, a foreigner, 
without any natural protector, had, during the worst period, 
to bring up the future Queen of England. We are not obliged 
to accept as literally exact Mr, Greyille’s statements concern- 
ing what he calls the “jealous seclusion” in which Princess 
Victoria was kept, but they no doubt indicate the substantial 
truth. She was rightly preserved from much connection with 
“the great world” until she should be in a position to give it 
an entirely different tone. 

Not that the Duchess of Kent wished to keep her from 
contact with the real world ; in that direction, at least, there was 
no * jealous seclusion.” Their home-life was that of quiet 
English folk, whose enjoyments are found in rural scenes, or 
inhaling sea-breezes. Thus, in 1821, they went to stay at the 
Pavilion in Brighton, which three years previously had heen 
reconstructed by Nash. The Princess was little more than two 
years of age, or she might have considerably developed her 
imagination in the wonderful Chinese gallery, which stretched 


from one endof the building to the other. The Regent had gone 
China-mad, through reading the story of Lord Ambherst’s 
Embassy to that country ; and it would be strange if the odd 
and. grotesque forms which met the eye at cvery turn had lets 
no impression on the sensitive brain of his infant niece. 1826 
appears to have been the first time she saw the building most 
symbolic of the English monarchy—Windsor Castle. There can 
be no difficulty in believing that his bright, outspoken, ' 
impulsive little niece delighted * Uncle King” ; but the poor 
Duchess could not haye felt particularly pleased, as it is said 
George IV. often threatened to use his power to deprive her of 
the charge of her daughter. It is clear the Duchess had a 
bad time with her illustrious relatives; however. she was a 
wise woman, and made such concessions as she could. Thus, 
in 1828, Princess Victoria was present at a children’s hall : 
which the King gave in honour of the little Queen of Portugal, 
Donna Maria. 

In 1830 William IV. succeeded to the. throne, and, although 
the new King entertained the same feeling towards the 
Duchess as his brother had done, he was by no means so 
much to be dreaded. Besides, Queen. Adelaide was entirely 
good and amiable, transferring her kindness on the death of - 
her own child to that of her sister-in-law in a manner.quite 
touching. In 1830 Princess Victoria went to stay with her . 
mother at Malvern; and in May, 1831, William IV. gave a 
juvenile ball to celebrate her birthday. In return, probably, 
for this compliment she was allowed to make her appearance 
at the Drawingroom on the 28th of the same month, a 
yery unusual occurrence, according to the testy old King. 
Her health was not good about this time; and, in the | 
following August, she was therefore taken to Norris Castle 
in the Isle of Wight, and remained there until October. 
In the autumn of 1832 the Duchess went ‘with her 
daughter on a tour through the counties bordering on Wales. 
Coventry, Shrewsbury, Powis Castle, and Beaumaris were 
visited in turn, the Royal travellers finally taking up their 
residence in the Isle of Anglesey, where they aitended the 
Beaumaris Eisteddfod, and gave away the prizes. On their 
homeward journey they paid yisits to Eaton Hall, Alton 
Towers, and Chatsworth. Some idea of the splendour of their 
entertainment may be got from Greyille, who was one of the 
guests at the last-named seat—grand dinners, with music and 
great display of plate, the evening finishing up with fireworks 
and the fountains illuminated with different coloured lights. 
This brilliant féte does not appear to have dazed the child, for 
everybody was delighted with her easy manners. She sang, 
when asked, in a clear true voice, either alone or in duets with 
her mother. But, as if to teach her the stuff life is really 
made of, she was carried off from these fairy regions to a cotton 
factory at Belper, where Mr. Strutt explained to her the 
process of cotton-spinning. The poor workers appear to 
have been very pleased to catch a glimpse of their little 
queen-bee, who must haye been a marvellous child if 
she was not glad to get away from their wan_ faces, 
and the prison-like buildings in which they worked and lived. 
Besides this glimpse of factory life, the Princess got some 
notion of what it was to pass existence in making nails, for 
she was taken to Bromsgrove, where those articles have been 
made for centuries. ‘his tour, so full of interest and in- 
struction, closed with a visit to Oxford. The Duchess of Kent 
could fairly say, in reply to the address presented by the Vice- 
Chancellor in the Sheldonian ‘Theatre, “It is my object to 
ensure, by all means in my power, the Princess being so 
educated as to meet the just expectation of all classes in this 
great and free country.” 

In the summer of 1833 they took up their abode at Norris 
Castle, from which delightful residence many marine excur- 
sions were made: ‘hey attended the opening of the new 
landing-pier at Southampton, visited Carisbrook, Winchester, 
Plymouth, Devonport, and the Eddystone lighthouse. On 
the homeward voyage the yacht ran foul of a hulk, causing 
the mainmast to spring, and the sail and a heavy picce of 
wood to fall exactly on the spot where the Princess was 
standing. Happily, the pilot, seeing what was going to 
happen, caught her up in his arms, and put her in a place of 
safety ; but the crash of the rigging sent a shudder through 
all who saw the near escape of the child. 

The Isle of Thanet was, however, the favourite resort. It 
was during some of their earlier visits to Ramsgate that they 
had the society of Wilberforce, the philanthrop‘st, then getting 
old and somewhat retired from public life. One day a visitor 
to Ramsgate saw on the sands a scene which would afford all 
the materials for a painting. The little Princess, a five-year- 
old child, was running about in coloured muslin frock, a straw 
bonnet with a white ribbon round the crown, and the prettiest 
little shoes on the prettiest little feet. Her mother was walking 
with the venerable champion of slaye-trade abolition. All 
of a sudden the Duchess carght sight of the little dancing 
Queen getting her shoes wet in an unmannerly sea-wave. She 
beckoned to her, and the child came. Mr. Wilberforce Icokcd 
down benevolently, and, taking the Princess’s hands into his 
own, was observed to say something which made the ch ild fix 
her blue eyes on him in a wondering manner, the Duchcss 
meanwhile looking on with evident interest. Was the philan- 
thropist striving to drop into that budding mind a germ of 
pity for suffering Humanity? It is more than probable, for 
he might well have thought it a golden opportunity. Before 
August, 1833, he was gone. 

Albion House, Albion-square, Ramsgate, was the first 
residence occupied by the Duchess of Kent; but in 1834, and 
for some years, Townley House was the Royal abode. HT Rey: 
were then neighbours of Mr. Moses Montefiore, who gave them a 
special key to his grounds at Hast Cliff Lodge. The compli ment 
was returned when, in the first year of her accession, the Queen. 
was called upon to knight Mr. Montefiore as the first Jew who 
had filled the office of Sheriff.” “The happy days spent at 
Ramsgate” concluded at West Cliff House, between Ramsgate 
and Pegwell. 

This residence at Ramsgate was broken by visits to London 
and to the seats of various noblemen. In July, 1834, Princess 
Victoria was confirmed at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the following August they 
were at Tunbridge Wells; in September they made a journey 
to the north to visit the Archbishop of York, at Bishopsthorpe, 
and on the way home they were guests at Harewood House, 
Wentworth House, and Belvoir Castle. Towards the end of 
the month they returned to Kent, where the Duchess received 
the King and Queen of the Belgians ; and in October they paid 
a visit to the Duke of Wellington, at Walmer Castle. ‘Lhese 
journeys were spoken of, by those who had no goodwill to the 
Duchess of Kent, as “ Royal progresses,” addresses being occa 
sionally offered and accepted. Perhaps they were, as in Ler 
plan of education the Duchess of Kent evidently kept in mind 
the fact that the life of the Princess would, above all things, 
be a public one. We have little detail as to this plan, the 
reason probably being that it was not a cut-and-dried system, 
but the unconscious influence of a mind animated by a noble 
idea of duty. The Baroness Lehzen was the Princcs*® 
governess, the Duchess of Northumberland superintending het 
general education. It is asserted that she knew nothing of 
the high destiny that awaited her until she was about ten yearn 
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of age, when the sight of a genealogical table raised curious 
questions as to the succession. She studied the British 
Constitution under Mr. Amos, the first professor of English 
Law at University College, and by the time she was twelve 
was a fair Latin scholar, able to read Virgil and Horace. But 
it is clear that this learning was never mistaken for the real 
education. That self-control, that personal culture so difficult 
for everyone to exercise, but, above all, for an only child, and 
that child the next in succession to the Crown, was inculcated 
in every way. It was, however, no narrow, austere discipline, 
but one giving scope to the tastes and the imagination. The 
Princess was taught to play on several instruments; and is 
described as “ enthusiastically fond of music.” Sketching also 
was a favourite amusement, and there was scarcely a rock, 
waterfall, moss-covered building, or old cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington which she had not made the subject 
of her pencil. Under a celebrated riding-master, she became 
an accomplished horsewoman. 

The Duchess of Kent, left at her husband’s death over- 
loaded with debt, carefully enforced on her daughter the 
virtue of economy, and of limiting her expenses strictly 
within her income. In illustration of which, Miss Martineau 
tells us, a story was current at Tunbridge Wells, that the 
Princess one day entered the bazaar and bought presents for 
almost all her relatives until she had laid out her last shilling ; 
then suddenly remembering one cousin more, she fixed on a 
half-crown box, which she thought would suit him. The shop 
people at onee placed it with the others, but her governess 
said, “No ; you see the Princess has not got the money ; there- 
fore, of course, she cannot buy the box.” An offer was at once 
made and accepted to put it aside until she had; and on 
quarter-day, before seven in the morning, the Princess 
appeared on her donkey to claim her purchase. It is quite in 
keeping with this practical education, that the Princess 
should haye been a regular reader of Miss Martinean’s 
excellent stories in illustration of political economy. Some 
idea of her taste at this time may be gathered from the state- 
ment that she told Southey that she had derived great pleasure 
from reading his poetry and prose, and had gone through his 
“Life of Nelson” half a dozen times. The cultivation of the 
higher realms of literature was to come, and the instructor 
was at hand who would be able to fill her with an enthusiasm 
for the productions of true genius. Some undefined hope of 
this higher sphere of life and thought may have flitted 
through the Royal maiden’s heart and brain when, in 1836, a 
bright, handsome, and mest amiable youth, calling himself 
Cousin Albert, appeared at Kensington Palace, causing, with 
his father and brother Ernest, quite a series of fétes for the 
space of three weeks. 

The Duchess certainly needed an occasional consolation 
of this sort, for she had to endure rather severe treatment 
from the King. Probably the poor old monarch is quite 
as much to be pitied as blamed. He must have felt his 
own incompetence for his position; and the Duchess, by 
keeping her daughter from Court, not only gave him 
to understand that this was her own opinion; but by the 
public position she took, and the kind of replies she made to 
addresses, she must have seemed to him to be trying to make 
the people draw comparisons between himself and his successor, 
At any rate, he was irritated against the Duchess to the last 
degree ; and the storm burst ina characteristic manner. On 
Aug. 30, 1836, being his birthday, the King gave a dinner 
party at Windsor, The Duchess sat at his side, and Princess 
Victoria opposite. Queen Adelaide proposed “His Majesty's 
health, and long life to him!” to which toast William IV. 
replied in a long speech, in the course of which he said :—*TI 
trust in God that my life may be spared for nine months 
longer; after which period, in the event of my death, no 
Regency would take place. I should then have the satisfaction 
of haying left the Royal authority to the personal exercise of 
that young lady (wointing to the Princess), the heiress pre- 
sumptive of the Crown, and not in the hands of a person near 
me, who is surrounded by evil advisers, and who is herself 
incompetent to act with propriety in the station in which 
she would be placed. JI have no hesitation in saying 
that I have been insulted—grossly and continually insulted— 
by that person. ButI am determined to endure no longer 
a course of behaviour so disrespectful to me. Amongst 
the many other things, I have particularly to complain 
of the manner in which that young lady has been kept 
away from my Court; she has been repeatedly kept from my 
Drawingrooms, at which she ought always to have been 
present ; but I am fully resolved this shall not happen 
again. I would have her know that I am King, and I am 
determined to make my authority respected ; and, for the 

- future, I shall insist and command that the Princess do 
upon all occasions appear at my Court, as itis her duty to 
do.” He terminated by an allusion to the Princess and her 
future reign in atone of parental interest and affection ; but 
he was angry; Queen Adelaide looked in deep distress ; 
Princess Victoria burst into tears; and the Duchess of Kent, 
waiting till this was over, rose and ordered her carriage. 

King William had his wish granted, for he lived long 
enough to see his successor attain her legal majority (May 24, 
1837). A state ball was given at St. James’s Palace on the 
oceasion, which, however, the King was too ill to attend, 
He had not a bad heart, and showed this by his behaviour 
during the last days of his existence. He passed away very 
early on the morning of June 20, 1837. 


THE QUEEN’S ACCESSION. 


This opened a new era in English history. Not that we can 
say of any time, here the old ends and the new begins. For 
the old overlaps the new, and the new has commenced long 
before the old has passed away. But 1837-8 not only saw that 
event which was to give a name and a character to the coming 
half-century, but at that period the careful student may 
discover the germs of all the various forms of life which have 
combined to make the Victorian Age. As this is a personal 
history, and our space is very limited, we will confine ourselves 
to noting what some of the principal representatives of these 
various forms of life were doing in the year of Queen Victoria's 
accession to the British Throne. hey : 

In 1837 George Stephenson was acting as principal engineer 
on several lines of railway in the manufacturing districts ; 
Wheatstone was taking out the first patentin connection with the 
electric telegraph ; Faraday was experimenting in electro-mag- 
netism ; Owen had recently been appointed Hunterian professor ; 
Darwin had lately returned from his voyage round the world ; 
John Stuart Mill was editing the Westminster Review ; 
Dickens was publishing “Oliver Twist” in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany ; Thackeray was already writing in Fraser's Magazine 
under the name of “Michael Angelo Titmarsh” ; Carlyle was 
discoursing on German Literature and Hero-worship ; Brown- 
ing was publishing his “Strafford”; the lyrical poems | of 
Tennyson were already known to the world ; Arnold was writing 
a Broad Church tract that got him into much trouble at Rugby ; 
Maurice was already chaplain at Guy’s Hospital; Moffat 
was in Africa, translating the New Testament into the 
Bechuana tongue ; Newman, Keble, and Pusey were publishing 
at Oxford the “Tracts for the Times”: Father Mathew 
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was founding at Cork the first association on the principle 
of total abstinence; Disraeli was entering Parliament ‘or 
the first time, where Gladstone had already preceded him 
by five years; Cobden was a candidate for the borough of 
Stockport ; Macaulay was in India, a member of the Supreme 
Council ; Lord Durham was in Canada, laying the foundations 
of Colonial liberty and Imperial federation: while ‘thomas 
Drummond was at Dublin, showing English statesmen how to 
govern Ireland. 

Tn 1837-8 Rowland Hill proposed his penny postage ; the first 
Jew was knighted ; the Anti-Corn Law League was founded ; 
the agitation for the People’s Charter was commenced ; the 
great Temperance movement began at Preston; and the 
difficult question of Church and State was brought theoretically 
and practically before the public in Mr. Gladstone's hook, 
«The Church in its Relations with the State”: and by the 
movement in the Church of Scotland which led to disruption, 
and to the formation of the Free Church. 1837 was alsoa year 
notable in the annals of Australia, for it was then that Mel- 
bourne received its name, and the site of Adelaide was fixed. 

The record of these facts, compared with the actual history 
of our times, ought to make us ashamed of the superstition 
expressed in the words, “the unlikely always happens.” If it 
were possible to combine a wide and careful observation of 
social and political facts with an unprejudiced love of Justice 
and Truth, a man might prophesy— 

With a near aim. of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life ; which in their seeds 

And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 
Thus, in 1837-8, the general character of the coming half- 
century might have been forecast. However, there was one 
important element that could not have been taken into account. 
It was impossible to foresee that it would be presided over by 
one person, who would thus have the opportunity not only to 
give it her name, but to impress upon it to some extent her 
own personal character. Well might this young girl of 
eighteen say solemnly to the Archbishop, who first apprised 
her of her new responsibility by falling on his knees, and 
calling her Queen: “I beg your Grace to pray for me.” It 
was noted that she seemed awed, but not daunted; and the 
young Sovereign herself told her mother that she “ ascended 
the throne without alarm.” 

William IV. died at Windsor, before half-past two a.m., 
June 20, 1837. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Chamberlain left as soon as possible; and, arriving at Ken- 
sington Palace in the grey dawn, were only admitted after 
ringing and knocking repeatedly at the gates. Unable to 
communicate to the heavy-eyed domestics the least idea of the 
momentous character of their visit, they were left apparently 
forgotten in one of the lower rooms. Persistent pealing of the 
bell brought at last the Princess’s own attendant, who calmly 
said that her mistress was “in such a sweet sleep that she 
could not venture to disturb her.” The Archbishop, unable 
any longer to conceal the message of which he was the bearer, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ We are come on business of the State to the Queen, 
and even her sleep must give way.” In a few moments the 
new Sovereign, with nothing but a shawl thrown over her 
night-dress and her feet in slippers, received the homage of the 
Primate and the Lord Chamberlain. It was the beginning of 
a trying day. At eleven a great assemblage of Princes, Peers, 
and Statesmen arrived to assist at her first Council. Everybody 
was curious to see how one who had been so carefully kept out 
of Court life would go through the ordeal. ‘“ Never,” says 
Greville, “ was anything like the first impression she produced, 
or the chorus of praise and admiration which is raised about 
her manner and behaviour, and certainly not without justice. 
It was very extraordinary, and something beyond what was 
looked for. There was a considerable assemblage at the Palace, 
everyone being curious to see how one so extremely young and 
inexperienced would act on so trying an occasion. A depu- 
tation was sent to inform her, in the name of the Privy 
Council, of the death of the King ; and, after their return, the 
proclamation was read and the usual order passed; the doors 
were then thrown open, and the Queen entered, accompanied 
by her two uncles, who had advanced to meet her. She bowed to 
the Lords, took her seat, and then read her speech in a clear, 
distinct, and audible voice, and without any appearance of fear 
or embarrassment. She was quite plainly dressed, and in 
mourning.” 

When the Privy Councillors were sworn, and the two old 
Dukes, her uncles, knelt before her, swearing allegiance and 
kissing her hand, “I saw her,” Greville goes on to say, “ blush 
up to the eyes,as if she felt the contrast between their civil 
and natural relations ; and this was the only sign of emotion 
which she evinced. Her manner to them was very graceful 
and engaging; she kissed them both, and rose from her 
chair and moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who was farthest 
from her and too infirm to reach her. To the rest she did not 
make the slightest difference in her manner.” In signing her 
address, the Queen tacitly rejected the name of “ Alexandrina,” 
and adopted as her sole appellation the auspicious name of 
“Victoria.” That this was entirely her own doing is seen by the 
fact that the members of the House of Commons had already 
begun to take the oath of allegiance to “ Alexandrina Victoria.” 

Greville says, “Sir Robert Peel expressed himself as amazed. 
at the young Sovereign’s sense of her situation, her modesty, 
and at the same time her firmness; and that the Duke of 
Wellington said the same, and added that if she had been his 
own daughter, he could not have desired to see her perform 
her part better.” : ' 

The Londoners did not appear to have realised in the least 
what the country had gained by the accession of the 
new Sovereign; for the same observer says that, as the 
Queen went home in her carriage, there was little shouting, and 
he was surprised to see few hats taken off as she went by. He 
rode down the Park, and saw her appear at the window when 
she was proclaimed. She was dressed in deep mourning, with 
white cuffs, tippet, and a border of white crape under a small 
black bonnet placed far back on her head, showing her light 
hair simply parted over her forehead. She curtsied repeatedly 
to the people. Harriet Martineau, who was among the few 
spectators in the courtyard of St. James’s Palace, says, 
“Scarce half-a-dozen persons were there, for few were aware 
of the custom. There stood the young creature in the simplest 
mourning, with her sleek bands of brown hair as plain as her 
dress. The tears ran fast down her cheeks, as Lord Melbourne 
stood by her side, and she was presented to my mother and 
aunt and the other half-dozen as their Sovereign. : : 

All this is very natural. The young Queen’s innocence, 
perhaps we may say inexperience. combined with her confidence 
in her fellow-creatures, sustained her fora time, but at last 
the womanly nature could bear it no jonger, and she went 
through her part in tears. Surely this is more poetic, more 
worthy of interest, than if the self-possession of the first few 
hours had been sustained to the last. Possibly, the extra- 
ordinary coolness which amazed everybody arose from the 
stunning effect of the momentous change that had happened 
in her life. Whatever it was, the tevs commend themselves 
more than the self-possession—** One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” Mrs. Browning, in a poem com- 
memorative of the fact, says — 


Strange blessing on the nation lies, 
Whose Sovereign wept 
Yea, wept to wear its crown. 
And the poor young Queen soon found there was matter 
enough for tears. 

The people were, it is clear, in 1837, but languidly attached 
to the Monarchy, but the pure and innocent face of their girl- 
queen soon won their hearts and aroused their latent loyalty. 
Where she went—as, for example, on her journey to Brighton, 
through the Weald of Sussex—she received their unaffected 
congratulations. It was the same when she went to dine with 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation on the famous Noy. 9 of that 
year, one interesting incident being a long address from the 
senior scholar, read at her carriage-door on Ludgate-hill. 

But nothing proved more surely the radical change her 
accession was about to make, than the fact that the ordinary 
supporters of high monarchical doctrine then became exces- 
sively disloyal. The new monarch, they said, was in 
the hands of a set of men who, at the bidding of a 
band of visionary traitors, were leading her down into Popery 
and Anarchy ; some wished for the Duke of Cumberland, the 
most unpopular of all the Royal family, on the Throne. 
O'Connell, in his big-mouthed way, declared, if necessary, that 
he could get half a million brave Irishmen to defend the life, 
the honour, and the person of the beloved young lady by whom 
England’s Throne was filled. A wail came up in reply from 


.the Tory camp : “ Her Majesty, alas ! is only Queen of a faction, 


and as much a partisan as the Lord Chancellor himself.” At 
a Tory banquet in Lancashire, the Queen and her Ministers 
were so vehemently denounced by one speaker that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief addressed a remonstrance to the military 
officers who were present. 

People imagined the young Sovereign wholly guided or 
misguided by Lord Melbourne; but this was far from being 
the case, the Queen haying for her private adviser an extra- 
ordinarily sagacious man. Baron Stockmar had been physician 
to her uncle, the King of the Belgians, and was, in effect, his 
devoted friend and alter ego. Stockmar'’s position in the 
English Court was quite undefined ; but it amounted to that of 
Private Secretary to the Queen, he and Baroness Lehzen dividing 
between them all the non-political business; and, as the latter 
only interfered with the purely personal affairs, Stockmar had 
the management of the ever-increasing public business. What 
that was in only one department—that of attaching the Royal 
signature to public documents—may be judged when we learn 
that in 1862, when an Act was passed in order to diminish this 
portion of the Queen’s manual labour, she was still occupied in 
signing the commissions of 1858, the arrears amounting to 
16,000. The Baron’s position was, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, very questionable ; but the circumstances were extra- 
ordinary. There was nothing the young Queen needed so much 
as an absolutely disinterested friend; and, by universal 
admission, Stockmar possessed this peculiar virtue. ‘I have 
only once met,” said Lord Palmerston, “ with a perfectly dis- 
interested political man, and that is Stockmar.” Lord Aber- 
deen said :—“I have known men as clever, as discreet, as 
good, and with much judgment; but I never knew anyone 
who united all these qualities as he did.” The Queen’s opinion 
of what she owed to him may be taken as expressed in the 
passage referring to Baron Stockmar in the “ Harly Years of the 
Life of the Prince Consort,” where it is said :—‘* Rarely has it 
fallen to the lot of Queen or Prince to be blessed with so real 
a friend, in the best sense of that word; with so wise, so 
judicious, so honest a counsellor.” Certainly a man of this 
sort in such a position was invaluable to her Majesty in those 
years. 


THE QUEEN’S CORONATION. 

In the midst of circumstances which spoke of nothing but the 
nineteenth century, the nation was called to witness a ceremony 
which carried it back again to medieval times. ‘The Coronation 
of Queen Victoria took place on June 28, 1838. The interest 
was intense, and for the moment no other subject occupied the 
minds of the people of London. The previous night was spent 
in bustle and anxiety, andas the doors of the Abbey were 
to be opened at five o’clock inthe morning, the favoured few who 
were to be present had little time for rest. The booming of 
cannon greeted the rising sun, and at the signal all London 
seemed to rush into the streets; the rattling of carriages, 
omnibuses, phaetons, cabs, and every description of vehicle told 
that the company were fast hastening to the centre of attraction. 
“ Queen’s weather” characterised this important day. Clouds 
hovered about the sky, light showers fell, but as the morning 
advanced the sun shone brilliantly, and the day was one of the 
most calm and beautiful ever known. Groups of ladies 
elegantly dressed, men in Court costume and military uniform, 
were seen making their way through the crowd, unable at the 
last moment to obtain a conveyance. As to the spectators, they 
were already in line, waiting three hours, before the state-coach 
containing the Queen emerged through the great gate of 
Buekingham Palace, followed all along the line by such bursts 
of acclamation that the music of the military bands could only 
be heard during momentary lulls. The welcome the people 
gave the young Queen was almost passionately cordial. She 
was pale with intense feeling, her lips were observed to quiver, 
and there were moments when she seemed ready to burst into 
tears. As she passed the Horse Guards, she saw, with pain, the 
policemen striking the people with their truncheons. She 
immediately ordered the Master of the Horse to say that it 
was her pleasure that no harsh measures should be used to 
clear the way. ' 

The ceremonial commenced by the Archbishop presenting 
the Queen to the congregation assembled in the Abbey. 1 he 
Recognition, as it was called, having taken place, the first 
oblation was made, followed by the Litany, part of the Com- 
munion Service, and a sermon from the Bishop of London, the 
text being 2 Chron. xxxiv., 31. The oath was then administered, 
after which the Dean of Westminster took the consecrated oil 
from the altar, and, pouring some into the anointing spoon, the 
Archbishop dropped it on the Queen’s head and on her hands in 
the form of across, meanwhile uttering a prayer. The spurs and 
the sword of State having then been presented with great 
ceremony, the Queen was invested with the Imperial mantle, 
and the orb delivered into her hands. The Archbishop then 
put on the ring, which solemn act was followed by the gloving 
of the hands, after which the Queen grasped her sceptre, her 
right arm being sapported by the Duke of Norfolk. Standing 
before the altar, the Archbishop took the crown in his hands, 
and, having offered a prayer, reverently placed it on the 
Queen’s head. Immediately the vaulted roof resounded 
with loud and enthusiastic cries, amidst which the choir 
broke ont with the anthem, “The King shall rejoice in Thy 
strength, a crown of pure gold hast Thou put on his head. 
Forty-one guns annyunzed the fact to Lendon, and the 
thunder of the cannon being taken up at one point to another 
of the Thames, tho whole river from London Bridge to 
Woolwich was in a roar of excitement. : 

While this was going on ou's‘de, the Archbishop presented 
the Bible in solemn and appropriate language ; after which 
a benediction was pronounced and the “Te Deum” sung. 
Then came the enthronisation, which part of the ceremonial 
was described in the printed formule. as the lifting into her 
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throne of the Sovereign by the Arch. 
bishops, Bishops, and Peers. Exhor- 
tation having been made to her 
Majesty to stand firm, and hold fast 
the seat and state of Royal dignity 
that day delivered into her hands, in 
the name and by the authority of 
Almighty God, the homage of the 
Peers and great officers of State com- 
menced. ‘The Royal Dukes took off 
their coronets, knelt, and rising, 
kissed the Queen’s cheeks, and 
touched her crown. The other Peers 
followed their example, except that 
the Sovereign received the kiss, in 
their case,on her hands. While the 
homage was proceeding the Earl of 
Surrey, as. Treasurer of the House- 
hold, distributed a large number of 
Coronation medals among the com- 
pany present. ‘ 

The most solemn act of the religious 
rites was the administration ‘of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Here 
the claim of the Church to take pre- 
cedence of the State was significantly 
set forth by the fact that the clergy 
communicated ~ before their ~just 
crowned, anointed, and. enthroned 
Sovereign was served. - After another 
oblation, anthem, and benediction, a 
procession was formed, the Queen 
wearing her crown and followed by 
the whole Peerage in their robes and 
coronets, and accompanied by. the 
Bishops in their caps, and the Kings- 
at-Arms in their crowns. And now 
the pallid hue, which was so observ- 
able in the Queen’s countenance on 
her road to the Abbey, had given 
way to a glowing rose-colour, the 
result, no doubt, of the heat, the 
heavy weight of the crown and 
sceptre, together with the excitement. 
But as her Majesty re-entered her 
ponderous gilded chariot the hectic 
flush vanished, and a marble pallor 
took its place ; the tired head, nodding 
automatically and wearing a weary 
smile, could hardly sustain the 
burdensome crown, which, once at 
least, threatened to slip off, the 
hands, embarrassed by sceptre and 
orb, being unable to lend any assist- 
ance. Thus over-weighted, worn-out 
Majesty was dragged, amidst the ever- 
renéwed plaudits of the crowd, to the 
gates of the palace, where she arrived 
after eight hours’ fatiguing cere- 
monial, during which she might well 
have imagined herself under some 
enchanter’s wand, and that! she and 
all her Court had woke up inthe 
days of the Plantagenets. Legend 
says that, as the great door. of 
Buckingham Palace closed on the 
outer world, a favourite dog cams 
bounding up to meet his young mis- 
tress. “Oh! there's Dash!” ex- 
claimed the Queen, in a burst of 
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relief, on finding herself once again 
in a natural world. : 

The vificial and ruling classes had 
spent the day in enacting a medieval 
ceremonial; the masses concluded 
with a burst of medizval merriment. 
An immense fair was held in Hyde 
Park. Richardson, the showman, 
Alger, of. the Crown and Anchor, 
and Williams, of boiled beef celebrity, 
catered for the mental and material 
entertainment of the visitors. Fat 
boys, living skeletons, Irish giants, 
Welsh dwarfs, children with two 
heads and animals with none at all, 
wild beasts, tumblers, roundabouts, 
swings, stick - throwing, and the 
ascent of a balloon early in the after- 
noon, led the way to the. evening’s 
saturnalia. Grand. balls commenced 
at six o'clock, and then, to the dis- 
cordant notes of rival bands, inter- 
mingled with the melodious beatings 
of gongs and- shoutings . through 
trumpets, innumerable couples went 
dancing about the crazy booths, 
until the noise and clatter exceeded 
description. Finally, the mob were 
indulged with a grand display of 
fireworks, and, amidst a gorgeous 
flight of 400 rockets, the Coronation 
Fair ended with a transparency of her 
Most Gracious Majesty. 

“The Coronation Fair” at the 
West - End was balanced by the 
“ Coronation Ox” in the City. This 
wonderful culinary feat took thirty- 
two hours to perform, and during the 
grilling, a band played “The Roast 
Beef of Old England: *ooThe Fair ” 
seems to haye been as ‘fashionable as 
any part of the festivities. Aris- 
tocratic equipages passed among the 
booths, and the newly -crowned 
monarch herself appeared there in a 
carriage and four with six outriders. 
Whether she saw or heard anything 
of the parody on the solemn cere- 
monials of the previous day does not 
appear; but we are told a buxom 
wench, in plume - coloured velvet 
powdered with tinsel, and cheeks 
well plastered with vermillion, 
played the part of Queen; the 
representative of the Duchess cf 
Sutherland bearing, on a _ huge 
scarlet cushion, a crown big enough 
for her Majesty of Brobdingnag. 


THE QUEEN’S MARRIAGE. 
Three months after Princess Victoria 
saw the light at Kensington Palace, 
another infant came into the world 
at the Rosenau Palace in Coburg. 
This infant, the second son of the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, was “born Aug.-26,.1819, and 
christened “ Albert.” It isnot sur- 
prising that their common grand- 
mother, the clever and humorous old 
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Duchess of Coburg, should have dreamt of a future marriage 
between the new-born and his Royal baby-cousin, the English 
“Mayflower.” When the latter, however, reached marriageable 
age, the King of England had very different intentions ; the 
bridegroom William IV. favoured was Prince Alexander of the 
Netherlands. In another portion of the Royal family Prince 
George of Cambridge was proposed, and from Prussia a suitor 
offered himself ; while in addition to these Royal candidates, 
several obscure visionaries appeared oppressed with the notion 
that they were to marry the Queen of England, 


sis 
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VICTORIA. 
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The first impression produced by Prince Albert was during 
his visit to England'in 1836. There was no engagement; but 
it was an understood thing in the Coburg family. When, 
therefore, the Queen began to talk of delay, and of being too 
young to marry, a cloud of anxiety came over the minds of 
the elders ; and the Prince himself came to England, in 1839, 
fully determined to withdraw from the position. The Queen 
has reverently and affectionately taken all the blame of this 
misunderstanding on herself, and she has done it in words 
which reveal a nobility of sentiment and- fearless honesty 
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of character that compel admiration and respect. “A worse 
school,” she says, “ for a young girl, or one more detrimental to 
all natural feelings and affections cannot well be imagined 
than the position of a Queen at eighteen, without experience, 
and without a husband to support her.” But as soon as these 
two ingenuous souls met again, the cloud passed away and 
their good angels, “ Uncle Leopold” and Stockmar, were made 
happy in the knowledge that all was irrevocably settled. 

It is very rare that a wedding, even a Royal one, is of such 

(Continued on page 654.) 


IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. JAMES’S PALACE, FEB. 10, 1910. 


raved by permission of Messrs, IL. Graves and Co. 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

“ LAfricaine,” Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera, was to have 
been given here on Saturday evening, but Verdi's “ Ernani” 
was substituted, on account of the indisposition of Signor 
Gayarre, who was to have sustained the character of Vasco Di 
Gama in the first-named work. As Elyira, in “ Ernani,” 
Malle. Valda obtained a genuine success. This was her third 
appearance here ; and, favourable as was the impression pre- 
viously created, it was enhanced on Saturday. The cayatina, 
“ Brnani, involami,” was given with brilliant execution, great 
command of the higher register, and thorough refinement of 
style. In the duets with Ernani and Don Carlos, and in other 
instances, the American prima donna also sang artistically, 
and with dramatic feeling. Signor D’Andrade gave the music 
of Don Carlos with fine effect, and again proved himself a 
valuable acquisition to the company. Signor Runcio was a 
good representative of Ernani, vocally and dramatically, and 
Signor Pinto was impressive as Don Silva. 

On Tuesday “Rigoletto” was repeated. For Thursday 
Ponchielli’s “ La Gioconda ” was annouuced, A special morning 
performance was promised for to-day (Saturday), “ Faust” 
being the opera, with—for the first time here—Miss Ella 
Russell as Margherita ; the opera announced for the evening 
being “La Traviata,” with Madame Albani as Violetta. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 

On Thursday week “Nadeshda” was performed for the 
first time this season. The work was commissioned by 
Mr. Rosa, and was brought out by him during his season at 
Drury-Lane Theatre last year, when it was fully noticed 
by us. The book, on a Russian subject, is by Mr. Julian 
Sturgis, the music being the composition of Mr. A. Goring 
Thomas, whose “ Esmerelda” was produced (also at Drury-Lane 
Theatre) in 1883. ‘The cast of “ Nadeshda” on Thursday week 
included Madame Georgina Burns in the title-character, 
originally so finely filled by Madame Valleria. whose successor 
in the part also gave an excellent rendering thereof, especially 
in her delivery of the songs “O river, dear river,” and “ As 
when the snowdrift,” and in concerted pieces. As before. the 
characters of Voldemar and Ivan found good representatives, 
respectively, in Mr. B. M‘Guckin and Mr. L. Crotty ; Mr. M. 
Eugene having given due dramatic foree to the part of Ostap. 
Miss Jennie Dickerson was scarcely well suited in the 
character of the Princess. Mr. Carl Rosa conducted in this 
instance. On Tuesday last Mr. Goring Thomas's “ Esmeralda % 
was performed, with the characters of Esmeralda, Phoebus De 
Chateaupers, and Quasimodo, sustained, as last year, respect- 
ively by Madame Georgina Burns, Mr. B. M‘Guckin, and 
Mr. Leslie Crotty. Miss Vadini was a graceful Fleur de Lys, 
and Mr. J. Sauvage as Claude Frollo, Mr. Beaumont as 
Gringoire, and Mr. M. Eugene as Clopin, were efficient. The 
stage effects were, as before, excellent, and the performance, 
conducted by Mr. Goosens, was generally satisfactory. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s new opera, “ The Troubadour,” was to have 
been given, for the second time, on Saturday evening, but 
owing to the indisposition of Madame Valleria it was replaced 
by a repetition of Mozart's “Figaro ”. “Carmen” having 
been repeated on the previous afternoon. 


But two more Richter concerts of the thirteenth series 
remain to be given. The seventh concert, on Thursday week, 
was a repetition of the Wagner selection (from “ Tristan und 
Tsolde” and “ Siegfried”) performed on the previous Monday, 
as noticed byus last week. The vocalists were the same— 
Fraulein Malten, Miss Pauline Cramer, Herr Gudehus, Herr 
Tienschel, and Herr Ritter. 

Herr Rubinstein’s eighth pianoforte recital—a supplemental 
and farewell performance—took place at St. James's Hall, 
yesterday (Friday) week, when the programme was of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, including a few compositions by the pianist. 
These remarkable performances have proved highly successful, 
each occasion having drawn overflowing audiences. Out of 
the proceeds of his farewell concert the great pianist gave 
£100 to the Royal Normal College for the Blind, £100 to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, £50 to the German Hospital, and 
a like sum to the Jews’ Hospital. 

The grand Wagner concert given at the Royal Albert Hall 
this week—for Herr Franke’s benefit—must be spoken of next 
week. The programme comprised extracts from “ Rienzi,” 
“Der Fliegende Hollander,” “ Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” and “ Parsifal” ; the singers announced having 
been Madame Valleria, Miss Pauline Cramer, Mr. E. Lloyd,and 
Herr Henschel. 

A Russian choir, consisting of about sixty voices, an- 
nounced the first of two concerts at St. James’s Hall during 
the week. Of the performances we must speak hereafter. 

The last of the present series of interesting chamber 
concerts given by Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig, at 
Prince’s Hall, was announced for last Thursday evening, with 
an excellent programme. 

Madame Christine Nilsson is to appear this (Saturday) 
afternoon at a concert at the Crystal Palace; other eminent 
artists being also announced. 

That accomplished pianist Miss Emma Barnett gives a 
recital at the Marlborough Rooms this (Saturday) afternoon, 
with a varied and interesting programme. 

The second of Mr. Ambrose Austin’s Patti concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall takes place next Wednesday afternoon, when 
the great prima donna and other eminent artists, and a full 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins, will contribute to a 
most attractive programme. 

An interesting event—the performance, at the Savoy 
Theatre, of Cherubini’s opera “ The Water-Carrier” (‘“ Les 
Deux Journées”), by students of the Royal College of Music 
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OUR SUMMER NUMBER, 


Ready JUNE 21, will contain a deeply interesting Story, 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


ENTITLED 

OY N £C FORTUNE: 
A TALE OF A MAN WITH A CONSCIENCE, 

ILLUSTRATED BY R. C. WOODVILLE. 


With this Number will be presented 


A LARGE COLOURED PICTURE, 


“WALLS HAVE EARS,” 
After a Painting by H. GILLARD GLINDONT; and 


A NEW POEM by BRET HARTE, Illustrated. 


In Handsome Wrapper. Price ONE SHILLING, Postage THREEPENCE, 
To ensure a Copy order at once of your Newsagent, 
Orrice: 198, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


With the Number of the TLuustRATED LoNDON NEWws 
for July 3, 1886 (the first of a New Volume), will begin an 
Original Story, entitled “THE Wortp WENT VERY WELL 
Tuen.” By WALTER Besant. Jilustrated by A. Forestier, 


BIRTH. 
On the 8th inst., at Larkbeare, near Ottery St. Mary, the wife of Arthur 
Dayenport, late her Majesty's Consul for Tien-T'sin and Peking, of a daughter, 


DEATH. 

On Thursday, April 29, at her residence, Galt, Ontario, in the 85th year 
of her age, Rebecca, daughter of the late Francis Goodwin, Tsq., of Spring- 
hill, in the county of Mayo, and relict of the late Robert Horatio Minty, 
Captain in HM. 1st W. I. Regiment, and Deputy Judge Advocate-General of 
British Honduras and the Island of Jamaica, 

*. The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is 

Five Shillings for each announcement. 


EPHTHAH'’S VOW, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—Three New 

Piectures—l. “ Jephthah's Return.” 2, “On the Mountains.” 3. “The Martyr.’”— 

NOW ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anno Domini,” “Zeuxis ab Crotona,” &¢., at 
TUE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street, Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


PoE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 
completed a few day's before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 
35, New Bond-street, with his other great Pictures. Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


HES MAJESTY’S DRAWINGROOM. Painted by 

F. SARGENT.—Messrs. RAPHAEL TUCK and SONS beg to announce 
the Exhibition of this magnificent Picture, containing 130 Portraits, painted 
from special sittings, of her Majesty, the Royal Family, Leaders of. Society, 
and others. at the NEW GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25, Old Bond-street. Ten 
to Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


Y AINSBOROUGH GALLERY. 

Me . RAPHAEL TUCK and SONS hex to announce the Exhibition of the 
Second Series of over 1000 ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS CARDS Designs, Studies, &e., 
by J. R. Herbert, R.A.: F. W. Yeames, R.A. : J. E. Hodgson, R.A., &e., In connection 
with the above. No oxtra charge for adm mm. 
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nd Signor Folt. 
f Full orchestra. 
cin. Tickets, 153., 10s, 6d., 
tthe Royal Albert Hall; 
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RINCESSS THEATRE—Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
_ Lessee and Manager.--CLITO, an oviginal Tragedy_by Sydney Grundy and 
Wilson Burrett, EVERY EVENING at Hight. Scenery hy W. Telbin, Stafford Hall, 
and Walter Hann. Music by Mr, Edward Jones. Costumes by M: ne Auguste 
and V. Barthe. Archeology of the Tragedy by IE. W. Godwin, F . Produced 
under the sole direction of Mr, Wilson Barrett. Messrs Wilson Barrett, Willard, 
Clynds, Hudson, A, Melford, Fulton, Bernage, Elliott, B nerton, De Solla, Carson, 
\ Lisses Coote, Wilson, Garth, Belmore, and Miss Ta stlike. Box-office 9.30 till 
. No fecs. Carriages at 10.45. Business Manager, Mr. Joln Cobbe. . 


[,*cuum THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—FAUST, EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at Light. 
Mephistopheles, Mr. Irving; Margaret, Miss Ellen Te Martha, Mrs, Stirling. 
Box-ofice (Mr, J. Hurst) open from Ten to Five-—LYCEUM. 


f ie (SATURDAY), FAUST, at TWO O'CLOCK, and 
SATURDAYS, JUNE 26, JULY 3, 10,17, and 24,at Two o'Clock. On these 
SATURDAYS, the Theatre will ce closed at Night. 


Box-office open. 


ULY.—During JULY, there will be Four Extra MORNING 
e PERVORMANCES of FAUST on SATURDAYS, JULY 3, 10, i7,and 24, On 
these Saturdays the Theatre will be closed at Night. Box-office open —LYCEUM. 


ALMAREET. ~ Lessees and Managers, Messrs. E. RUSSELL 
and G. F. BASHFORD.—EVERY EVENING, at Eight, JIM, THE PENMAN, 


hy Sir Charles L. Young, Bart. Seventy-s cond Performance. Messrs. Dacre, 
J. H. Barnes, Tree, Sugden, &e.; Miss Helen Layton, Miss Lindley, and Lady 
Xionekton. Soats can be booked in advance, from Yen till Five. No fees, 


\ ONTE CARLO—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
MONTE CARLO, in its endeavour to diversify the brilliant and exceptional 
Entertainments offered to the Cosmopolitan High Life frequenting the shores of 
the Mediterranean, has much pleasure in announcing the close of the Winter 
Season 1885-6, aud that during the Sumer interval arrangements will le made for 
the renewal of the Theatrical and Opera Comique Entertainments in the ensuing 
Winter 1886-7, which will be sustained by artistes of renowned celebrity. z 

The daily Afternoon and Eyening Concerts will continue a8 usual during the 


Summer Season. 
‘ SEA BATHING AT MONACO, 
ona beautiful sandy beach, continues throughout, the year. 

MONTE CARLO is provided with the following excellent Hotels:—The Hotel 
de Paris, the Grand Hotel, the Victoria tlotel, Hotel des Anglais, Hotel Beau 
Rivage, Hotel des Princes, de Londres, et de Russie; and Furnished Villas, together 
with good Apartments, are numerous, 


¢ YREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.—TOURIST, 
J PORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or SATURDAY to TUESDAY TICKETS are 
issued by all Trains to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, Southwold, Hunstanton, and Cromer. 

A CHBAP DAY TRIP to the SEASIDE.—To CLACTON-ON-SEA, Walton-on-the- 
Naze, and Harwich, DAILY, leaving LIVERPOOL STREET at 9.10 a.m, on Sundays, 
8.30 a.m. or Mondays, znd 7.8 a.m. on other days. 

¥or full particulars see Bills. 

London, June, 1886. 


BRIGHTON Frequent Trains from Victoria and London 

Bridge. Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. Return 
Tickets, London to Brighton, available for Light Days. Weekly, Fortnightly, and 
Monthly Tickets,at Cheap Rates. Available totravel by all Trains between London 
and Brighton. Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Week-day from 
Victoria lona.m. Fare 12s. 6d, (including Pullman Car), Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class 
Day Tickets to Brishton every Saturday from Victoria pnd London Bridge, 
admitting to the Grond Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. Cheap First-Class Day 
Tickets to Brighton every Sunday from Victoria at 10.452.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare, 10s. 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars hetween Victoria and Brighton, Through Bookings 
to Brighton from principal Stations on the Railways in the Northern and Midland 
Districts. 


Wittiam Birt, General Man- ger. 


will take place next Thursday afternoon. 


The trustees of the British Museum have bought the MS. 
sketch-books of Michael William Balfe from his widow. In 
these he noted down the ideas for many of his most famous. 
works, and the outlines of several never completed. They 
will form a fitting appendix to the autograph collection of 
the full scores of his operas, deposited in the national library. 

The Kensington Orchestral and Choral Society, which is 
under Royal patronage, gave last (Friday) evening, at the 
Kensington Townhall, Weber's Jubilee Cantata, and a new 
Jubilee Te Deum composed for the society hy Morton Latham.— 
Mr. J. S. Shedlock, assisted by Miss Clara Leighton, gave the 
music of Der Ring des Nibelungen” to the London branch of 
the United Wagner Society at Trinity College. Wigmore-street.— 
Miss Emma Barker will give a concert next Monday morning 
at Messrs. @olla: “d's concert-rooms, 16, Grosvenor-street ; and 
Mr. Bantock P: int announces a morning concert next 
Saturday at the Marlhorough Rooms, Regent-street. 


Mr. Rankin, M.P., presided on Monday at a meeting, at the 
Edinburgh Castle Mission Hall, on the occasion of 192 boys 
from Dr. Barnardo’s Home being sent to Canada. This brings 
the number of boys and girls thus sent out to over 2000, 


p4Bis-seoRTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPR, and ROUEN, 


Tidal Special, Express Service (First and Second Class) 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Week-day morning 
Night Service, Week-days and Sundays (First,* econd, end Third Class), 


From Victoria, 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge, & pam 
Fares: Single, , 18s. ; Return, 57s., 418., 328, 

A spacious and commodious Station has heen constructed on the new East 
Oisiy at Newhaven, wherein passengers will find every possible convenience and 
comfort, 

The Normandy and Britanny, Splendid Fast Paddle-Steamers, accomplish 
the passage hetween Newhaven and Dieppe frequently in about 3} hours, 5 

‘A through Conductor will accompany the Passengers by the Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and Vice versa. A 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, see Time Book, to be obtained 

at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station; andat the following Branch 
Offices, where. Tickets may also he obtained :—West-End General Offices, 28, Regent 

cireus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel-)mildings, Trafalgur-square ; Hays’ Agency, 

Cornhill ; and Cook's Duseete-oh eis eee 
y order 


J. P. Kxiagur, General Manager, 


Under the patronage of the Duchess. of Teck, a charming 
drawing-room operetta, entitled “ Between Two Stools,” by 
Louisa Gray, was heard for the first time at the Kensington 
Townhall on Thursday week. The operetta, which is sparkling 
and bright, both in libretto and music, is for two male cha- 
racters, which were admirably represented by Mr. Traherne 
and Mr. Ernest Cecil. The performance was for a benevolent 
purpose. 


‘stationed at Preston. 
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THE PARTY RIOTS AT BELFAST. 

This great commercial and_manufacturing town, the capital 
of Ulster, has been disturbed, for many days, by a savage out- 
break of furious hatred between the Protestants and the 
Roman Catholics, requiring the intervention of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, a military police force using fire-arms ; 
and causing the deaths of eight or nine persons, some of them 
apparently innocent; while hundreds have been severely 
injured ; and there has been great destruction of property. It 
seems that the political controversy on the scheme of Irish 
Home Rule, and the excitement that it had aroused among the 
Orange faciion, with the rumours of great preparations for 
warlike resistance in the event of Mr. Gladstone’s bill being 
passed by Parliament, had provoked a hostile feeling on the 
other side; and many Irish labourers from the country, 
employed in the construction of the docks and other works, 
got into angry quarrels with the Protestant workpeople, 
ship-carpenters, smiths, iron-founders, and others, who are 
of a different race, class, and religion. On Friday, the 
4th inst., there was a fight between these opposite classes 
at the new Alexandra graving-docks, where Messrs. M‘Crea and 
M'‘Farland, the contractors, had about 250 labourers at work ; 
and they were attacked by more than a thousand men, chiefly 
from the ship-building yard of Messrs. Harland and Wolff. 
The weapons on the one side were spades and shoyels, 
on the other side, bludgeons and crowbars. Many were 
seriously hurt, and had to be taken to the hospital; some 
twenty of the “navvies” sought refuge on a raft at the shore 
of Belfast Lough, and one young man, named James Curran, 
was pushed into the water and drowned. 

On Monday, the 7th, another conflict took place in the 
brickfields adjacent to Doyer-street ; but the city police were 
then suppotted by a large force of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
sent from different neighbouring counties, who charged and 
dispersed the mob. The next day, however, witnessed a renewal 
of this turbulent ferocity, beginning with Orange demon- 
strations of triumph, in Sandy-row, with fifes and drums, at 
the news of the defeat of the Home Rule Bill ; and pro- 
ceeding to an attack on Durham-street, which is inhabited 
mostly by Roman Catholics, and on the poor labourers 
at M‘Kinney’s brickfields, in Cullingtree-road. The latter, 
being greatly outnumbered, fled in extreme terror, leaving 
their tools, hats, and coats, part of which the Orangemen 
at once threw into the river Blackwater, part they after- 
wards burnt in a bonfire. They were at length driven away 
by the police, and some arrests were made. In the evening, 
when the men from the shipbuilding yards and foundries 
left work, a still more formidable assemblage, numbering 
about 3000, marched across the Queen’s Bridge, through 
Bridge-street, High-street, and North-street, cheering, shouting, 
and singing, to Peter’s-hill, Carrick-hill, and Millfield, which 
are Catholic districts. In the Shankhill-road district, which 
is inhabited by Protestants, the whole population seemed 
to be on the alert, and many bonfires were lighted. The 
police, or rather military constabulary, of whom seyeral 
hundred were collected, had to form line across the Falls- 
road to prevent the rioters entering Durham-street, and in 
another place to keep them out of the brickfields. As it grew 
dark, a rush was made by the Orangemen to force their passage ; 
stones and bricks were thrown, and a District Inspector 
of Police was wounded in the head and knocked down 
insensible. Other parties of Orangemen attacked the house of 
a publican named Dutfy, in Perey-street, beat the policemen 
who defended it, wounding Town Inspector Carr, pillaged the 
house, smashing barrels of porter and whisky, and drinking 
the liquor, and destroying all they found, They repeated this 
at another house, kept by Mrs. O'Hara, in North Howard-street, 
and set fire to the house, after taking out the furniture and 
burning it in the street ; but the fire brigade came in time to 
save the building. In the meantime the Riot Act had been 
read, and the constabulary riflemen, defending these houses, 
fired several shots at the mob of plunderers and incendiaries, 
two of whom were wounded. It was near midnight, and the 
police withdrew into Bowers’ Hill Barrack, under the orders 
of the magistrates, but this was taken as a sign of their 
defeat, and the barracks were soon attacked by the men from 
Shankhill-road, joined by the mobs from other districts. 
The police then, in a panic, without orders, opened a fusillade 
from the windows of the barracks, in the directions of Agnes- 
street, Northumberland-street, and Dundee-street, where many 
persons were struck by the bullets or with buck-shot. This 
continued a quarter of an hour: cight persons were 
killed, two or three women and girls, who were merely 
looking out of windows, or standing at the doors of 
neighbouring houses ; and two boys, attracted to the scene of 
conflict by mere curiosity. An inquiry into the conduct of the 
police has been commenced by order of Government. ‘The 
Mayor of Belfast, Sir H. J. Harland, arrived shortly after the 
rioters dispersed. The resident magistrates on duty during the 
night were—Messrs. M’Leod, Nagle, M’Carthy, L'Estrange, 
Thynne, and Rutherford. The police officers on duty were— 
County Inspector F. H. Ross, Meath ; District Inspectors Town- 
send, Bull, Green, Maguire, Dwyer, Sullivan, Gulliver, Bernard, 
and M’Dermott. Assistant Inspector Cullen was also on duty. 
There were 1000 police on duty during the night, besides 300 
soldiers, the latter being under the command of Colonel Woad- 
house, Captain Farquhar, Lieutenant M‘Call, Lieutenant Evans 
Lombe, Lieutenant Sitwell, and Lieutenant White. Our 
Illustrations are from Sketches by Mr. Claude Byrne, our 
Special Artist. An inquest has been held, and a verdict of 
“ Wilful Murder” returned against the police. 

On the same night, that of Tuesday, the 8th inst., there 
was a riot at Lurgan, and fighting between Catholics and 
Protestants ; one of the latter was shot dead by a revolver, 
there being fire-arms in the hands of both parties. At Sligo, 
on Saturday last, the Roman Catholic mob attacked the houses 
of Protestants, doing much damage, but were dispersed by the 
constabulary charging them at the bayonet’s point. Large 
reinforeements of police and military have been sent to the 
North of Ireland. 


In the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Alfred Cardew 
Dixon was Senior Wrangler and William Charles Fletchcr 
Second Wrangler. It is a singular coincidence that both ccme 
from the Kingswood and Wocdhouse Greve School, and are 
both the sons of Wesleyan ministers. They are within a few 
days of being the same age. Both carried scholarships at 
their respective colleges at the same time, and entered the 
University together. whilst both have been under the same 
private tutor. Alfred Cardew Dixon, the Senior Wrangler, 1s 
the son of the Rev. G. T. Dixon, Wesleyan minister, now 
stationed at Launceston. William Charles Fletcher, the Seecnd 
Wrangler, is the son of the Rey. George Fletcher, now 
The following women candidates 
passed in the Mathematical .'Tripos: — Wrangler : ©. Frost, 
Newnham.—Senion Optimes : Hd. 8. Fripp Girton ; H. Bishop, 
Newnham.—Junion Optimes : A. Townsend, Newnham ; M. 8. 
Wilkinson, Newnham ; M. M. Leake, Girton, and R. Womersley, 
Newnham (bracketed equal) ; E. B. Bower, Girton, and A. R. 
Whitley, Girton (bracketed equal); A. EB. Payne, Girton ; 
M.S. Watson, Newnham. 
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THE Si’? ENT MEMBER. 
The country is now the centre of political interest instead of 
Parliament. On the Thursday after the rejection of the “ Bill 
for the Better Government of Freland,” Mr. Gladstone informed 
the Commons that her Majesty had graciously assented to the 
advice of the Ministry that there should be an early Dis- 
solution. The Prime Minister added that, the necessary votes 
in Committee of Supply being granted, the Dissolution might 
be brought about “ within the week that ends on Saturday, the 
Twenty-sixth.” Thus stimulated to, do their duty, hon. 
members sat up until the small hours of Friday and Saturday 
mornings to sanction the requisite Estimates; and ere we 
parted for the very brief Whitsuntide Recess, Mr. Labouchere 
secured the addition to the Parliamentary Elections Act 
Amendment Bill of a clause transferring the expenses of 
returning officers to the rates—a matter on which, simple and 
sensible as the reform may be, thereis much difference of opinion. 

The Marquis of Salisbury’s academic disyuisition against 
the Dissolution, and the Duke of Argyll’s evil-speaking of the 
dead bill, fell in with the humour of the majority of the 
House of Lords, though eliciting dissent from Ministers, on the 
10th inst. Of graver importance was the Earl of Carnarvon’s 
formal denial of the allegation that in his interview last year 
with Mr. Parnell he had, on behalf of the late Government, 
promised to grant Ireland a statutory Parliament with the 
right to protect Irish manufacturers. The noble Earl, who 
was at the time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr. Parnell 
have both in print maintained their positions. As Lord 
Carnarvon, on his side, owns to the soft impeachment that he 
did meet the Home Rule Leader, the question naturally arises, 
Que diable allait-il faire dans ectte galere ? 

But the appeal to the country engrosses men’s minds. Mr. 
Chamberlain, one of the earliest in the field with his address to 
the electors of West Birmingham, im his portentously long 
paper fought his battle o'er again as a resolute opponent 
of the Prime Minister’s measure, concluding by offering as a 
preferable alternative a series of local administrative councils 
for England, Scotland, and Wales, as well as Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone swiftly followed with a commendably short 
exhortation to the electors of Midlothian to declare in 
favour of the Ministerial plan “that Ireland should, 
under well-considered conditions, transact her own affairs.” 
as against Lord Salisbury’s proposition “to ask Parliament for 
new repressive laws, and to enforce them resolutely for twenty 
years, at the end of which time he assures us that Ireland will 
be fitted to accept any gifts in the way of Local Government 
or the repeal of Coercion Laws that you may wish to give her.” 
Mr. Gladstone disputed the right of the “ Tories or Seceders” 
to “the name of Unionists.” 'The Premier contended—* They 
are not Unionists, but Paper Unionists. True union is to be 
tasted by the sentiments of the human beings united.” That 
the common-sense of the constituencies needed not the 
Premier's definition of “Paper Unionists” was indicated 
by the practical votes of censure passed by Burnley, 
Barrow, Rossendale, and Liskeard against Mr. Rylands, 
Mr. Caine. Lord Hartington, and Mr. Courtney, for their 
desertion of Ministers to vote with the Opposition on this 
vexed question of Home Rule. Dispute as the Premier may as 
to the applicability of the term ‘“ Unionist” to his opponents, 
there can be no doubt the Unionist Election Committee will 
have a potent influence on the General Election, inasmuch 
as the Conservative leaders have expressed their wish 
that Conservative electors should not oppese the re-election 
of Liberal “ Unionists.’ and the Committee in Spring- 
gardens are exerting great influence to procure the success 
of their candidates. On the other hand, the Irish votes 
will, to a certainty, be given to the faithful followers of 
Mr. Gladstone. When all has been said, however, it cannot 
be otherwise than an Election at cross-purposes.. No fact 
shows this more clearly than the active hostility to the late 
bill on the part of Mr. Brand, whereas his father, Lord 
Hampden, warmly espouses “ Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy of 
extending self-government to Ireland upon a broad basis in 
accordance with the desire of an overwhelming majority 
of the Irish people—that is, by the establishment of a single 
Legislative Assembly for the control of affairs strictly Trish.” 


THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX. 


Our Illustration shows the present state of the excavations 
now being carried on for the purpose of clearing away the 
sand around the Great Sphinx at Gizeh, near Cairo. M. 
Maspero, the present eminent Director-in-Chief of the Boulak 
Museum at Cairo, having obtained a grant of £8000, which 
sum has been augmented by another £1000, contributed from 
private sources, commenced this work two or three months 
ago; and he is to be congratulated on the great progress it 
has made. The sand has been quite cleared away from the 
large tablet, bearing an inscription in hieroglyphic writing, 
placed on the bosom of the Sphinx; the paws, and the 
passage between them. have been freed from sand ; and the 
small altar, supposed to have been used by the Romans for 
sacrificial purposes, is now exposed to view. Those persons 
who have only seen the Sphinx buried to the shoulders in 
sand, and gazing with mystic and solemn mien over the silent 
desert, can form but little conception of its present appearance, 
standing high in the air, and surrounded by crowds of 
children of both sexes, carrying baskets of sand, which are 
removed by tram-rail waggons, and by the usual nineteenth 
century appliances for such a work. 

The Sphinx, which is near the three great Pyramids at 
Gizeh, seven or eight miles from Cairo, on the western or 
Libyan bank of the Nile, is well known to every tourist in 
Egypt. It is a recumbent figure, with the body of a beast, 
supposed to be that of a lion, and with a male human head. 
The body, which is 140 ft. long, and the lower part of the head, 
are mainly cut out of the natural rock, but some parts are 
filled in with stone masonry ; the head is 14 ft. wide, and was 
formerly capped with a head-dress, which is destroyed, but the 
shape of which is represented in sculptured tablets showing 
this figure. Its builder and designer, and the date of its 
formation, are not certainly determined ; it is one of the oldest 
monuments in Egypt. It is thought to have belonged to a 
vast series of temples, which existed before the Great Pyramid 
was erected by Shoo-foo (Cheops), one of the Kings of the 
Fourth Dynasty ; and to have stood between the Temple of Isis 
and that of Osiris. It was called the Image of Hor-em-khoo, 
which means, “The Sun at Rest,” and may have had an 
astronomical, as well as a mythological and a symbolical or 
mystical significance. Excavations at its base were commenced 
in 1817 by Caviglia, who found there some tablets deposited by 
later Kings of Egypt. The late Mariette Bey, Director of the 
Government Museum of Antiquities, resumed this work ; but 
much sand has since been suffered to accumulate. 


Lord Boston has announced a rent reduction of 10 per cent 
to the tenants on his Welsh estates. 

The Marquis of Ripon presided at the forty-ninth anwual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions at 
Ripon on Wednesday. 


OBITUARY, 
SIR WILLIAM E. H. VERNER, BART. 
Sir William Edward Hercules Verner, third Baronet, of Church 
; Hill, in the county of Armagh, died on the 
8th inst, He was born Jan. 11, 1856, only son 
of Sir William Verner, second Baronet, MP, 
by Mary Frances Hester, his wife, third daughter 
of Lientenant-General the Hon. Sir Hercules 
Pakenham, K.C.B., and grandson of Sir William 
Verner, K.C.H., a distinguished officer who 
served under Sir John Moore and the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular, and was wounded 
at Waterloo. The baronetey was conferred on 
him in 1846. The Baronet whose death we 
record was a Deputy Lieutenant for the county 
of Armagh, and served as High Sheriff in 1881. 
In 1880 he contested unsuccessfully its representation. He 
married, in 1877, Annie, daughter of Mr. John Wilson, of 
Melbourne, but had no issue. He leaves two sisters, Alice 
Emily and Ethel; the elder married, first, in 1875, Mr. 
Christopher Neville Bagot, of Aughrane Castle, in the county 
of Galway, who died in 1877, and secondly, in 1879, Mr. 
Reginald Wynne Roberts. The title devolves on Sir William's 
uncle, now Sir Edward Wingfield Verner, as fourth Baronet, 
late M.P. for county Armagh, born 1830; and married, in 1864 
to Selina Florence, daughter of Mr. Thomas Vesey Nugent. 


? 


We have also to record the deaths of— 


Mr. Samuel Maxwell Alexander, of Roe Park, in the county 
of Londonderry, J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff 1858. 

Dr. James Ap John, F.R.S., formerly University Professor 
of Chemistry, Trinity College, Dublin, aged ninety-one. 

Major-General John Eliot (retired), late Bengal Artillery, 
on. the 3rd inst., at Fern Hill, Charmouth, aged sixty-six. 

Mr. Andrew Pepys Cockerell, a Groom of the Bedchamber 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, on the 9th inst, aged fifty-five. 

Mr. Richard Henry Walwyn, the representative of one of 
the oldest English families, on the 5th inst., at Clifton, in 
his eighty-second year. 

Richard Potter, M.A., formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Emeritus Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, University College, London, aged eighty-seyen. 

Major Walker Leigh, late of H.M. Body Guard of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, and Major Lancashire Artillery Militia, on the 
28th ult., at Jersey. He was third son of the late Mr. Richard 
Walker, M.P., of Woodhill, Lancashire, and assumed the sur- 
name of Leigh in 1873. 


THE PETROLEUM OIL WELLS OF BAKU. 


A general View of the petroleum oil wells at Balakhani, 
adjacent to the Russian seaport town of Baku, on the west 
coast of the Caspian, occupies two pages of this week’s publi- 
cation. It was sketched on the spot by Mr. William Simpson, 
our Special Artist, who visited Baku on his way to and from 
Central Asia when he accompanied the Afghan Boundary 
Commission. Mr. Simpson’s other Sketches taken at Baku, 
showing the petroleum oil works of Messrs. Nobel Brothers, 
whose establishment and processes he was allowed to inspect, 
have appeared in the two preceding numbers of our Journal, 
with a sufficient descriptive account, to which our readers are 
now referred. The recent discovery of petroleum on the shores 
of the Red Sea, in the dominions of the Khedive of Egypt, may 
give additional interest to this subject at the present time. 


The sale of the numerous original sketches of Randolf 
Caldecott’s published works and many other finished drawings 
by this artist proved most successful, the sale realising £5775. 

A handsome fountain, erected in the grounds of Bolton 
Abbey by the electors of the North-West Riding of Yorkshire 
in memory of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish, was 
inaugurated yesterday week by the Marquis of Ripon. 

A youth of nineteen, George Vincent-Heneage Finch, entered 
a druggist’s shop, which is also a post-office, in Brecknock- 
road, Kentish Town, on the 10th inst.,and attempted to steal 
the til. ‘The assistant, Mr. Bowes, ran round the counter to 
prevent the theft, when Finch drew a revolver and shot 
Bowes dead. _ Miss Frances Hardy, the young lady attending 
to the post-office department, was also shod at, but was only 
slighly injured. The murderer ran off, but was found at his 
mother’s house, and taken to the police station. 

The Duchess of Teck on Tuesday opened a Fine Art and 
Industrial Exhibition at Elsecar, near Sheffield. The 
exhibition has been promoted by Earl Fitzwilliam, with the 
view of inducing the artisans of the district, who are chiefly 
engaged in coal-mining and pottery work, to invent labour- 
saving and‘life-protecting apparatus. About £250 was offered 
in prizes, besides medals and certificates. The project was 
taken up with much enthusiasm, and the entries numbered 600. 
Her Royal Highness was accompanied by the Duke of Teck, 
Princess Victoria of Teck, the Archbishop of York, Earl and 
Countess Fitzwilliam, and others. 

The Bank Holiday was not favoured with fair weather, all 
the northern districts having suffered from ,a heavy rainfall, 
while in the south the weather was gloomy and cool. An 
unusually large number of Londoners availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by the Bank Holiday to visit places 
of interest in and around London. More than 80,000 went to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 49,765 to the Crystal 
Palace, 40,000 to the Albert Palace, about 70,000 to Kew Gardens, 
40,000 to Hampton Court, and 13,000 to Rosheryille Gardens. 
About 8000 inspected the state apartments at Windsor, and a 
great many visited the British and South Kensington Museums. 
The steam-boats, stage-coaches, and suburban railways were 
crowded.—The annual meet and procession of cart and van 


. horses in the metropolis was held in Battersea Park, under the 


direction of the London Cart-Horse Parade Society. 

Madame Patti having been married to Signor Nicolini at 
Swansea on the 9th inst., before the French Consul, in 
accordance with the requirements of the law of France, 
the religious ceremony was performed the next day in 
accordance with the rites of the Church of England at the 
parish church of Ystradgynlais. The wedding party drove 
from Craig-y-Nos Castle. Madame Patti wore a blue silk 
dress trimmed with lace, with a hat to match. The party 
proceeded to Ystradgynlais church under a_ series of 
triumphal arches; and within a short distance of the church 
about 1000 children, as an acknowledgment of Madame 
Patti's kindness to the poor in the neighbourhood, lined the 
route, and eight of their number strewed the path with 
choice flowers. The church was crowded with spectators. 
Mr. Spalding gave the bride away, and Herr Ganz acted as best 


man. On their way home the party were greeted by several 


bands, and by the members of the local friendly societies. A 
salute from a Krupp gun announced the return of the party to 
the castle. Madame Patti received a large number of con- 
gratulatory telegrams from all parts of the world. Through- 
out the day festivities were indulged in, entertainment being 
provided for the inhabitants of the whole of the Swansea 
Valley ; and in the evening there was a display of fireworks. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 
“Life ina Wherry,” as depicted by Miss E. M. Osborn, and 
now to be seen at the Goupil Gallery (148, New Bond-street), 
must be very pleasant ; and our wonder is that more people do 
not try it. The Norfolk and Suffolk “ Broads” offer scenes and 
effects which may compare not unfavourably with Dutch 
canals and even with Venetian lagoons. Miss Osborn finds 
herself in full sympathy with the “ watery landscapes” with 
which the marsh and fen country abounds: and even if her 
work were not artistically so good as it in truth is, she would 
deserve the gratitude of her fellow countrymen and women 
(sive the lovers of solitude) for having revealed beauties 
within such easy reach of us all. Miss Osborn, however. is by 
no means exclusive in her tastes, and can paint old towns and 
picturesyue churches with as much feeling as she throws into 
the tints and witchery of an English autumn. Here and 
there, as in “Gossamer” (7), and in some of the 
episodes of reed-harvesting, she gives proof of a delicate 
imaginative power which, nevertheless, does not outstep 
the bounds of truth and reality. “Breydon Water” (14), 
“ Bungay Staithe ” (17) and “ Yarmouth ” (27) furnish excellent 
subjects ; but one follows her with pleasure from the bridge 
above “ Wroxham” (25), over “ Hoveton” (50), ‘* Wroxham” 
(38), and “ Salhouse” (55) Broads, along the course of the 
Yare, the Bure, and Waveney, finding fresh points of interest 
and eyer-varying beauties. “St. Bennett's Abbey ” (22) is one 
of the few historical buildings, or rather ruins, which is to be 
found among the Broads. It is interesting, as being perched 
on the only bit of rising ground in the district ; and, although 
the elevation is very slight, it comimands an extensive and 
picturesque view, much of the same character as that to be 
seen from the famous Dutch “mountains ” near Utrecht or 
Arnheim. “Yarmouth ” (27), “ Beccles ” (54), and “ Bungay” 
(24) are the only places which by courtesy even can be described 
as towns: and they have allof them quaint bits and corners, 
which make a halt at them, when travelling in a wherry, a 
pleasant break. But it is at such spots as “ Belaugh” (11), 
“ Cantley ” (26), “Stokesby on the Bure ” (35), and “ Reec ham 
on the Yare” (42), that the real village life of the “ marsh” 
country is to be seen. In conclusion, we must not omit to 
say a word in praise of Miss Osborn’s skill and delicacy of 
touch as exhibited in the majority of these works. Although 
evidently painted on the spot, and sometimes (51) under some- 
what adverse conditions, they bear no sign of haste or care- 
lessness. They are renderings of nature as seen and felt by a 
true artist. — 

The Palladieuse Gallery (62, New Bond-street) relics some- 
what too exclusively on M. Campotosto’s work fcr its 
attractions. Although it contains some specimens of Theodore 
Rousseau, Verboechoven, and a Landseer dog-study, it is M. 
Campotosto’s work that one expects to find there ; and it is 
satisfactory to mark the steady progress he is making both as 
a draughtsman and as a colourist. “The Poem of Summer” 
is acleyer imaginative work, suggesting the s;irit of May, 
crowned with hawthorn flower, rising from the earth. In this 
oil painting, but still more in the crayon drawing “ A Naiad,” 
M. Campotesto exhibits very considerable power, and not the 
least of his merits is that he is able to show that in drawings 
from the nude M. Van Baers does not represent the only 
school of contemporary Belgian art. It would be absurd 
to call M. Campotosto a classicist in his treatment 
of the female figure; but he shows that it is quite 
possible to combine imagination with delicacy of thought and 
handling. The range, too, of his power is considerable, for in 
“The Dead Lamb,” a work which he has himself engraved, he 
tells a very touching tale in a simple direct way. ‘The little 
Belgian maiden, who has been to gather some sweet herbage 
for her pet lamb, returns to find it lying dead at her coitage- 
door, and with its life have vanished not only her joy and 
playmate, but her hopes of those brighter days when the lamb, 
grown old, should furnish the yearly fleece which is to be the 
foundation of her little fortune. There are some interesting 
miniatures also by M. E. Guillaume, showing no small aptitude 
for a delightful art, which photography for a moment 
threatened to extinguish; but if only a few adepts cf M. 
Guillaume’s calibre devote their powers to it, its revival is not 
far off. 

At the Hanover Gallery (47, New Bond-street) Messrs. 
Hollender and Cremetti have brought together a collection of 
works chiefly by French artists, which prove their unabated 
confidence in English taste for good works. It is superfluous 
to discuss the merits or peculiarities of artists like Corot, 
Rousseau, Daubigny (the elder), and the other masters of French 
poetic landscape painting. One can never see too many of 
them, or see them too often; and at the Hanover Gallery 
the public will find a good opportunity of taking a re- 
freshing antidote to some of ‘the productions of the 
modern school of painting. As for M. Meissonier’s 
“Punch,” one can only’ say that its minute details never 
destroy the absolute harmony of the whole figure; but we 
must confess to feeling that such works are, after all, a “ tour 
fle force” of which, it is true, only M. Meissonier is capable, 
but which astonish us more than they delight, like the 
successful sleight-of-hand of a first-rate conjuror. 

At the Council Chamber of the Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
street, is to be seen a large and interesting collection of studies 
in black and white, belonging to Messrs. Cassell. It 
includes Mr. F. Barnard’s illustrations of Dickens’s works; a 
series of drawings by Mr. R. W. Macbeth; and specimens of 
the work of Messrs. Clausen, Seymour Lucas, C. Gregory, 
Frank Dadd, and Blair Leighton—to name a few only among 
the many. Most of the drawings have at various times 
appeared in the Magazine of Art, and_other illustrated publi- 
cations issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co. The interest of such 
an exhibition, apart from the pleasure one has in seeing 
“black and white” art pursued by so many distinguished 
artists, lies in the evidence it affords that popular taste 
now demands first-rate work, and that Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. have promptly recognised this change, and provided for 
the wants of the public with a liberal hand. 


Some iraportant drawings by Michel Angelo, Leonardo, and 
other great masters were recently sold at Christie's, from the 
collection chiefly of the late Marquis of Breadalbane and others, 
whose names were not given ; the whole realising £2528. 

The council of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours have in contemplation to open, for the month of July, 
in their council chamber, a small but select supplemental 
exhibition, consisting of fine examples of the earlier English 
water colours, all of which will be shown to be in an unex- 
ceptional state of preservation. Several eminent collectors 
have volunteered to contribute. : 

Lord Morley presided over the annual congress of co- 
operative societies at Plymouth on Monday ; and, in his 
opening address, urged that a more equable distribution of 
wealth could be best effected by encouraging men to help 
themselves in a manner consonant with sound economic prin- 
ciples. In the evening a public meeting was held.—It. was 
stated at the opening meeting of the annual movable com- 
mittee of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows that the society 
has now 605,922 members, and six millions sterling of capital. 
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import as to mark the opening of a new era: we should have 
to go back to the alliance of Henry I. with the niece of 
Edgar Aitheling, to find any wedding in English history of 
import equal to that of Victoria and Albert. As the marriage 
of Martin Luther and Catherine Bora signalled a revolution in 
religious ideas, so in a minor degree this wedding heralded the 
coming of a great moral change in this country. In the early 
years of this century nothing could be more dissolute than the 
way in which wedded life was spoken of : to-day, its sanctity 
is almost elevated to an article of religion. The truth and 
purity which characterised the whole affair was a sermon in 
itself, and statesmen accustomed to assist in magnificent 
unrealities were moved by it to unwonted exhibition of feel- 
ing. When the young Sovereign tremu- 
lously announced her engagement to the 
Privy Council, the Prime Minister's eyes 
were filled with tears; and Sir Robert 
Peel—who, as a party leader, was not 
yery kindly disposed towards the bride- 
groom—admitted to the full the moral 
import of the alliance when he said :— 
“Tt frequently happens that political 
considerations interfere with such trans- 
actions, and that persons in exalted 
stations are obliged to sacrifice their 
private feelings to the sense of public 
duty. Her Majesty, however, has the 
singalar good fortune to be able to 
gratify her private feelings while she 
performs her public duty, and to obtain 
the best guarantee for happiness by 
contracting an alliance founded on 
affection.” 

Like all reforming influences, how- 
ever, even when they take their rise in 
the heart and character of a monarch, 
this alliance had to contend with the 
prejudices of those who always believe 
the present and the past preferable to 
any possible future. Sir Robert Peel, as 
leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, supported the 
motion of Colonel Sibthorpe to reduce 
the annuity of £50,000 proposed by 
Ministers for the future husband of the 
Queen to £30,000, although the former 
amount had been enjoyed by Queen 
Adelaide, who could not possibly have 
occupied a position similar in importance 
to that the Prince would have to’ fill. 
The House of Lords, led by the Duke of 
Wellington, still further accentuated the 
adverse feeling of Society by making 
such difficulties as to the Prince’s pre- 
cedence over the English Royal Princes 
that all thought of settling it in Parlia- 
ment had to be given up, and the matter 
was left, as far a8 this country was con- 
cerned, to the Royal prerogative, while 
abroad the Prince was’ exposed to the 
mortification'of being separated from his 
wife, and treated merely as the younger 
son of the Duke of Coburg. Probably 
the feelings which led the Tories to 


act at such a moment in so ungracious a manner to their 
young Sovereign partly arose from their vexation at what is 
known as “the Bedchamber Question.” 

In the previous year the Whig Ministry had resigned 
(May 6), and the Queen had sent, in the usual way, for the 
leader of the Opposition. Not, however, having fully realised 
the constitutional idea of the Royal neutrality in party 
politics, she commenced by telling Sir Robert Peel how sorry 
she was to part with her late Ministers, of whose conduct she 
entirely approved. Doubtless, this avowal made the new 
Minister think it more than ever necessary that the wives and 
sisters of his late political opponents should not remain as 
personal attendants on the Queen. Unfortunately, her 
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Majesty and her adviser, Lord John Russell, did not see 
its reasonableness, and she refused her consent to a course 
contrary, as she conceived, to usage and repugnant to her 
feelings. Whereupon Peel declined to form a Ministry, 
and Lord Melbourne returned. The particular ladies whose 
removal was required were relatives of Lord Normanby 
and Lord Morpeth; both committed to a policy with regard 
to Ireland entirely opposed to that of Sir Robert Peel. It 
is amusing to note the boisterous loyalty of Daniel O’Connell, 
who, in an impassioned strain, called upon “the Powers to 
bless the young creature—that creature of only nineteen, as 
pure as she is exalted, who consulted not her head, but the over- 
flowing feelings of her young heart.” An unfortunate incident,’ 
which happened at the time, gave the 
discontented party a few drops of poison 
with which to envenom their shafts— 
after having been the subject of un- 
founded imputations, Lady Flora Hast- 
ings died. The so-called “ cruel minions ” 
of the Court were venomously attacked, 
and there was an attempt to hiss the 
Queen herself at Ascot. 

Prince Albert came to England just 
when things were in this disagreeable 
condition, and he had to suffer for it— 
losing £20,000 a year, besides the other 
mortifications mentioned. The manner 
in which the Prince returned this un- 
generous reception is an illustration of 
the extraordinary self-control charac- 
teristic of the Coburgs. Instead of 
showing the least animosity against the 
men or the party that had exhibited such 
a want of confidence in him, he made it 
the first principle of his life to main- 
tain the most complete neutrality with 
regard to political parties, and to induce 
the Queen to model her own conduct on 
the same. principle. 

On Jan. 16, 1840, the Queen an- 
nounced her approaching marriage to 
Parliament, and on the 28th of the same 
month the bridegroom left Gotha for 
England. The regret in the little 
German principality was universal, for 
the Prince was just the sort of character 
to endear himself to an affectionate and 
simple people. Gay in temperament, 
lively in intellect, and with one of the 
best hearts in the world, the real strength 
of his character was known to hardly 
anyone but his brother, for even Stock- . 
mar had his doubts. On Feb, 6 Prince 


10th the wedding took place, in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James's. _ ; 
The morning broke gloomily, the rain 
fell in torrents; finely-dressed ladies 
who, by eight o’clock in the morning, 
were already in their carriages on the 
way to the centre of attraction, looked / 
cold and dispirited ; while the white 
favours on the horses’ heads and the 
servants’ hats were wet and drooping. 


Albert landed at Dover; and on THE ares 
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However, streams of eager pedestrians trooped 
on through seas of mud, in the same direction 
as the carriages. About eleyen, the rain 
ceased, and St. James’s Park was soon filled 
with people. At the same time, the Royal 
carriages entered the courtyard of Bucking- 
ham Palace; the Life Guards removed their 
heavy cloaks, and appeared magnificent in 
their imposing boots and dazzling cuirasses. 

While all the world outside were waiting 
tiptoe and expectant to catch a glimpse of 
thisalmost unique being—a Sovereign bride— 
the favoured few had collected in the galleries 
and chambers of St. James’s Palace to stare 
at each other's finery, and gossip away the 
hours of waiting. Turbans still prevailed 
among the older ladies; but several of the 
younger wore wreaths of flowers, or at least 
decorated their hair with bridal favours. 

Shortly after mid-day, a flourish of drums 
aad trumpets announced the arrival of the 
Prince, and the bridegroom’s procession 
entered the chapel at twenty minutes past 
twelve, that of the bride being a quarter of an 
hour later. The Prince wore the uniform of 
a Field-Marshal, and the order of the Garter, 
surmounted by two white rosettes. He carried 
a Bible in his hand, and the strain he was 
enduring showed itself in the pallor of his 
thoughtful, amiable face. 

The drums and trumpets sounded again, 
the chapel doors were once more flung open, 
and the Queen’s own procession was seen 
slowly approaching—“ plain without pomp 
andrich without a show.” Neither she nor 
any of her bridesmaids or attendants wore a 
single diamond, the Queen’s sole jewels being 
a necklace of brilliants. They were all clad 
alike, in dresses of rich white satin trimmed 
with orange-blossoms, and wore on their 
heads wreaths of the same blossoms: the only 
thing that distinguished the bride was the 
wealth of Honiton lace which enveloped her 
dress, and the fact that she wore a_ veil, 
which, however, did not conceal her face, 
especially noticeable for its extreme paleness 
and traces of nervous effort. Next to the 
Queen walked the Mistress of the Robes, a 
lady of majestic beauty, while the procession 
of bridesmaids and_ ladies of the bedchamber 
presented a fair array of aristocratic beauty. 

All the ordinary formula of the liturgy 
was observed, no other title being given the 
bride and bridegroom beyond that of Victoria and Aibert. 
When the Queen was asked, “‘ Wilt thou obey him and serve him, 
&e.,” she replied, in accents which, though soft and musical, 
were distinctly heard through the chapel. The Duke of Sussex 
gave away the bride ; and exactly at a quarter to one the guns 
in the park announced the putting on of the ring. The wedding 
breakfast at Buckingham Palace was, with the exception of a 
few State officials, confined to the Royal family and the Queen’s 
household. At a quarter to four the Royal pair left for 
Windsor, the sun at that moment shining forth in full 
strength, and the dull clouds entirely disappearing. Evening 
closed in before they arrived at Windsor; the streets were 
blazing with the illuminations, and the bells rang out as if the 
clappers would spring from their sockets. Escorted by the 
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Eton boys, who had met them on the road, the Royal carriages 
drove, amidst the applause of a thickly-packed throng of 
spectators, up to the Castle gates. 

Before the newly-married pair could obtain a well-ordered 
home in which the husband was the head and supreme 
authority, years had to pass full of petty annoyances. The 
officers of the household, in the appointment of whom it 
might have been thought the Prince had at least a right to be 
consulted, were named by others. Even his private secretary, 
a person with whom he would have to be on terms of the 
closest intimacy, was appointed, not only without reference to 
the Prince, but in defiance of the principle which he had laid 
down, that these appointments should not be party rewards. 
Lord Melbourne nominated for the post his own private 
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secretary. “Think of my position,” the Prince 
wrote to the Queen ; “ I am leaving my home, 
with all its old associations, all its bosom 
friends, and going to a country where every- 
thing is new and strange to me — men, 
language, customs, modes of life, position. 
Except yourself, I have no one to confide in. 
And it is not even to be conceded to me that 
the two or three persons who are to have 
the charge of my private affairs shall be 
persons who already command my confidence !” 
The annoyances to which he thus had to sub- 
mit are summed up in an expressive sentence 
in one of his letters written three months 
after his marriage :—‘ In my home life I am 
very happy and contented ; but the difficulty 
in fillmg my place with proper dignity is that 
Tam only the husband and not the master in 
the house.” The internal arrangements of the 
Royal household were managed by Baroness 
Lehzen, who had been the Queen’s governess ; 
while the government of the household, so far 
as there was any government at all, was divided 
between the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Steward, and the Master of the Horse. “The 
Lord Steward,” writes Baron Stockmar, “ finds 
the fuel and lays the fire, and the Lord 
Chamberlain lights it....In the same 
manner the Lord Chamberlain provides all 
the lamps, but the Lord Steward must clean, 
trim, and light them.’ “Before a pane of 
glass, or a cupboard-door could be mended, 
the sanction of so many officials had to be 
obtained that often months elapsed before 
the repairs were made.” ‘To increase the 
confusion, the Woods and Forests were re- 
sponsible for cleaning the windows outside, 
and the Lord Chamberlain for cleaning them 
inside. “ As neither the Master of the Horse 
or the Lord Chamberlain had any regular 
deputy in the palace, the servants, both male 
and female, were more than two-thirds of them 
without a master, and were in consequence 
negligent and inattentive.” 

People had noted the amiable expression 
of the Prince, and had compared it with the 
more determined look of his brother, but he 
soon showed himself a man of strong will 
and purpose. He carefully separated the 
(Queen's regal duties from those of a wife, 
and, with gentle firmness, claimed and took 
his proper position as head of the family. In 
this the clear judgment and right feeling of 
the Queen seconded him ; and “to those who would urge upon 
her that, as Sovereign, she must be the head of the house and 
family as-wellas of the State, and. that her husband was, after 
all, but one of her subjects, her Majesty would reply that she 
had solemnly engaged at the altar to ‘obey’ as well as to ‘ love 
and honour,’ and that this sacred obligation she would consent 
neither to limit or refine away.’ We may note with what 
delight, in after years, the Queen in her letters calls the Prince 
“her dear master.” 

“ Let us cleave devoutly, but unceasingly, to high thoughts 
and noble purposes, and Heaven's blessing will not fail to 
attend us. Not outward show, but Truth and Iteality be the 
aim.” Such was the counsel the Prince received from his 
mentor, Nor did the faithful Stockmar shrink from exposing 
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to the Prince what he conceived were the natural defects of 
his character. é { 

The Prince soon saw there was a part he might fill, and 
that. without trenching on the prejudices of either political 


party. Art in England had never received adequate 
countenance from the State or its official heads. An 
opportunity occurred when, in 1841, the question of the 


decoration of the new Houses of Parliament came before the 
Government, and Sir Robert Peel proposed a commission to 
inquire whether advantage might not be taken of the 
opportunity to encourage the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom, 
and Prince Albert, being appointed its chairman, entered with 
enthusiasm into the work. One of the first results was the 
exhibition of cartoons at Westminster Hall, illustrative of 
English history and poetry. Fresso-painting came to be much 
talked of. The Queen and the Prince, who shared the general 
interest of the art world, determined to adorn a summer 
pavilion in the gardens of Buckingham Palace with a series of 
frescoes by eight of the leading Academicians of the day. 
The subjects were taken from “ Comus,” and these important 
works were supported by a number of landscapes and lunettes 
illustrating the poems and novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

‘A man of such tastes soon made the Royal residences what pro- 
bably they had never before been—model homes. He introduced 
into them some degree of simplicity and reality, so that exis- 
tence inthem was no longer a mere round of gorgeous ceremonial 
or tiresome gaiety, but fresh, earnest, and interesting. The 
Queen and the Prince were themselves artists, and often spent 
their time etching. The latter went further, and was a painter. 
But the art in which they both exceiled was that of music. 
Mendelssohn was invited to Buckingham Palace ; and there is 
a most graphic letter in which he describes a visit in the 
summer of 1842 to this “one really pleasant and thoroughly 


with leaves of music that the-wind has rudely blown all about 
the room. “Goodness!” she exclaims, “ what confusion !” and 
at once kneels down to pick up the stray leaves. Mendelssohn 
asks the Prince to play him-something, which he immediately 
does, giving a chorale so charmingly, clearly, and correctly, 
that it would have done credit to any professional. The 
Queen is then induced to sing some of Mendelssohn's songs. 
and this with only one little slip she does, quite faultlessly 
and with charming feeling and expression. Thanked again 
and again, she replies, * Oh! if only Thad not been frightened ; 
generally I have such long breath.” Then Prince Albert sings, 
and Mendelssohn ends by an improvisation ; and thus a happy 
hour passes, fresh and buoyant as the wind that refused to 
respect regal propriety. 

Instead of late hours, the Prince introduced a natural 
course of existence. At Windsor they were out in the park 
sometimes quite early, treading the morning dew and enjoying 
the first rays of the sunshine. After breakfast, there was 
pusiness to be attended to, and then, if there was time, “ etching di 
unti} two o'clock, when luncheon was served. In the afternoon 
the Prime Minister came, or the Prince read aloud, and then 
there was a drive. At eight, dinner was served; and it was 
very seldom that the party had not broken up by eleven o'clock. 
In town, of course, hours could not be so exact, as there were 
visits to the theatre, of which the Prince was very fond. But 
the country was the place they loved, and to this taste the 
Queen describes herself as entirely converted by her married 
life. Claremont, near Esher, was their favourite country 
residence in the first years of their wedded life. 

Such was the Royal home created by Victoria and Albert. The 
example was followed and sustained by the continual teaching 
of the great humouris's of the Victorian epoch, and we whose 
lives cover the period have witnessed an extraordinary moral 
change in English home-life. There are still, unhappily, many 
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may not yet be accomplished by other lives as true to duty and 
as superior to the morality of their times as those we have 
attempted to describe ? 

The picture of the young Queen Victoria, presiding at the 
first Council held wpon her Majesty’s accession to the Throne 
on the 20th of June, 1837, painted by Sir David Wilkic, R.A,, 
is reproduced in one of our Hlustrations, frem an Engraving 
which the publishers, Messrs. Graves and Co., have allowed. 
us to copy. The Queen is represented seated at the head of 
the council-table. She holds in her hand the most gracious 
declaration, then addressed by her Majesty to the Lords and 
others of the Council there assembled, of whom the following 
portraits, in the order in which they are placed on the canvas, 
are introduced. Behind her Majesty’s chair are the Duke of 
Argyll, the Earl of Albemarle, the Right Hon. George Byng, 
and ©. C. Greville, Esq. In front of the Royal chair, and 
beginning at the left hand of the Queen, are the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord President of the Council ; the Marquis of 
Anglesey, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Howick, Lord John 
Russell, the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, the Right Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Earl Grey, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Denman,’the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Morpeth, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Lyndhurst, 
his Majesty the King of Hanoyer, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Earl of Jersey, the Right Hon. J. W. Croker, the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex. Lord Holland, the Attorney-General, the Marquis of 
25 neg Lord Burghersh, and the Lord Mayor of the City of 

ondon. 


The annual rifle shooting competitions of the Yorkshire 
Rifle Association took place on Monday and Tuesday, on 
Towthorpe-common, near York. The prizes numbered 368, 


comfortable English home.” All is simple and natural. ‘The 


Queen comes in, clad in a morning-dress, and, after talking a 
short time with her visitor, notices that the floor is littered 


other great social evils among us; but if so great a change 
has been peacefully accomplished in our own experience, what 


and were of the total value of £611. 
volunteers from all parts of the country were present. 
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EDWARDES.—London: J, and R. MAXWELL. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Price 23., boards; 2% 6d., cloth; 33, 6d., half morocco, 


[UNDER THE RED FLAG. By M. E. 


BRADDON.—London: J. and R. MAXWELE. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF RITA’S NOVELS. 
e 2a. howrds; 23, 6d., cloth; 33, 6d,, half morocco, 
SINLESS SECRET. By RITA. 


London: J.and R. MAXWELL; and all Bookstalls. 


a 


1s., post-free, Third Edition, 


ADICAL AND PAINLESS CURE OF 
) H-EMORRHOIDS AND PROLAPSUS. 
By G. EDGELOW, M.D.—H. Reyxsuaw 356, Strand, W.C. 


Ninth Edition, clotn, post-free, 33 stamps, 
BARR MEADOWS on Skin Disease. 


D Remarks on the Aluse of Arsenie, and Specifics. 
London: G. Hinn, 154, Westminster-oad, 


Ah ereaas sy TS RORGH at feel ‘ 
POWER OF GOLD. By GEORGE LAMBERT. | Large Stock of Brilliant and Gem Jewellery, at specially moderate prices. 


approval. Old Stones remounted to present styles. Tstimates free, 


BRILLIANT LYRE 
BROOCH, 
£15. 


| Forms a'tso Hair-Pin. 


“PATENT” 


No Snap required, 


BRILLIANT AND FINE ORIENTAL WHOLE PEARL 


BRILLIANT 
HALF-HOOP 
ENGAGEMENT 
RING, 


1S. 18s; 


Tasteful selections of Jewels sent on 


BAND BRACELET. : 


Cluster also forms Pin. 


£15. 


IL 


PAINTING: A Handbook. By 
oy IER.. One Shilling; post-free, Is. ld. 
, and Co., 60, Regent-street. W. All 
of painting and drawing. 


EC) 


} MEDICAL WORKS BY DR. GUTTERIDGE. 
( YANCER: Its Nature and Successful 
/ Treatment, THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION. 

Wither Pamphiet, post-free, 1s. - 

Kerpy and ENXpEAN, 440, Oxford-street, W. 


i THE PATENT ECLIPSE SPRING 


DRAW - OUT RAZOR STROP. 


There is only one RAZOR STROP for those who shave 
themselyes—viz., 


THE ECLIPSE SPRING DRAW-OUT STROP. 


Why injure your Razor by using the old-fashioned 
knife-board ? 


THE ECLIPSE SPRING DRAW-OUT STROP 


will ensure you a comfortable shave, will save you 
almoyance and expense, and will proye a boon to those 
who appreciate a sharp Razor and easy shave. 


Ask your Hairdresser or Cutler to show you one of 


ESCOTT’S SPRING DRAW-OUT STROPS. 


Patented throughout the World. 


‘BS Coe 


135, FENCHURCH~-STREET, E.C. 


N.B.— This is far the best Razor Strop ever invented ; 
it must be seen to be appreciated. 


Ask YOUR HAIRDRESSER TO SHOW YOU ONE, 
Agents—R. HOVENDEN and SONS. 


HOLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 
I The Pills purity. the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of had legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism. 


URE OF DEAFNESS.—NOISES IN THE 

EARS.—Rey. ¥ SILVERTON invites sufferers to send 

for this work, a book showing tle nature of the disease and the 

means of cure. Post-free, 6d., with letter of adyice, if case he 

stated. Inperial-)uildings, Ludgate-circus, London, Free 
consultations daily. 


A CHARMING WEDDING PRESENT. 
MARRIAGE AND HOME: A Volume of Friendly 


Counsels to the Newly Married, A very appropriate 

Present for the Wedding Day ; and equally suitable asa 

Gift on the Arrival of the Brideand Bridegroom at Home, 

Elegantly Bound in Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; 
_ or, in Leather, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. : 

“\ wedding gift, beautifully got up. A casket which 

contains within many precious pez rls. Itis all we could wish 
such a gift to be."—Our Own Fireside. 

Either Edition sent post-free on receipt of Published Price. 
London: MorGAN and Scorr, 12, Paternoster-bwildings, E.C, 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller, 


RTH — RIGI—BAHN.—This mountain 


railroad offers to Tourists the most majestic panorama. 
By rail from Zurich or Lucerne, or boats from Lucerne and 


Zouz. Circular tickets available by Vitznau Rigi Rail. 

I ADEN-BADEN.—Hotel Victoria. Virst 
class. Beautifully situated, nearest the Conversation 

House and Frederick sbad, Sanitary ar rements perfect. 

Accommodation superior. Moderate charges. : 

F. GrosuHouz, Proprietor, 


[PORE Es Breet Dont travelling on this 
Classical Lake is one of the principal pleasures of 
The Saloon.boats make eighteen knots, and have 
comm mus saloons. Restaurant. Table-d’hote. Tickets 
equally available by rail. 


S WITZERLAND.—The Vitsau Rigi 
KY Railway, the shortest, cheapest, and most frequented way 
to the eclebrated Rigi Kulm, is vid Lucerne and Vitznan, with 
Junction at Kaltbad for the Rigi-Scheidegg, 


SPECIALLY TO LALIES! 

a 
The ONLY GOLD MEDAL awarded by 
the CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY, London, 
atthe BRADFORD TECHNICAL EXHIBITION, 
opened by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
was WON by the DARLINGTON DRESS 
FABRICS, which have been supplied to 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, and to 


numerous Ladies of rank and fashion in- 
terested in the promotion of Home Industries. 


[JARLINGTO 


DRESS 
FABRICS. 


“hi Embrace EVERY NOVELTY 
= OF THE SEASON. 


PAID to Railway Stations in Great Britain. 


H. PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners aid Manufacturers, DARLINGTON, 
ESTABLISHED, 1752. 


HEALTHY HOUSES. 


FITTINGS — SIMPLE, NOVEL, 


AND INEXPENSIVE—TO BE 


SEEN AT WAREROOMS OF 


DRAWINGS HOWA RD & SON S. . ESTIMATES 


PREE, 


SPECIALTIES. 


FREE. 


SANITARY FLOORS, WALLS, CEILINGS, FIREPLACES, VENTILATION, and DRAINAGE. 
25, Bp NDR -STRBa Ll, ww: 


Patterns POST-FREE. Parcels value £1 CARRIAGE 


FPP 8S 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


HY FEVER.—Th 


e most effective Remedy 
for this distressing affection is EPPS'’Ss ANTHOX- 
Relief to the excoriated 


ANTHUM, administered as spray. 
i Bottles, 28, 9d. and 4s. 6d, 


membrane 1s almost instantaneous. 


(post, 36 or 57 stamps)—J AMES EPPS and CO,, 170, Piceadilly ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-strect. 


HE Contents of 
this Pamphlet are as 
follow Syinptoms of 
Dyspe and Indigestion, 
with Special Advice as to 
Dict and Regimen; the 
Confirmed or Chronic form 
of Dyspepsia and = Tndi- 
gestion; Diseases Sympa- 
thetic; acute and sudden 
attacks of Indigestion; 
Notes for  Dyspeptics ; 
Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic eases, showing result of special 
treatment, it also contains a reprint of Dr. Edmunds’ 
renowned Recipe for making Oatmeal Porridge, Sent for one 
stamp. J. M. RICHARDS, Publisher, 46, Holborn Viaduct, 
TDondon, E.C. 


af EATING’S POWDER.—Kills bugs, moths, 
fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled). Harmless to 
everything hut insects. Tins, 6d. and 18, 
WORMS IN CHILDREN are easily, surely, and with 
perfect safety got rid of by using KEATINGS WORM 
TABLETS. Tins, 1s. 14d. each. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine, 
Sole Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen 
Victoria-street (formerly of 67, St. Piul’s-churchyard), London, 
whose mimes are engrayed on the Government stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


TPOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d., 
Of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps 
by the maker, B. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


Gout and RHEUMATISM 
Cured by the use of 
DR. LAVILLE'S LIQUOR and PILLS. i 
Approved of by Dr. Ossian Henry, Analytical Chemist 
of the Académie de Médecine of Paris. 
The Liquor to be used in acute state of gout or 
rheumatism ; the pills in chronical state. 
Wholesale; COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


AVERY'S 


CO-OPERATIVE STORE PRICES. 


Patterns and Prices post-free. 


81, Great Portland-street, London, W. 


BENDS 
STEPHENS’ 
STAINS 


WH Wy 
Ki) 


n 


PROSPECTUS & SPECIMENS 
Free by Post on application. | 
H.C.STEPHENS. 

191, ALDERSGATE ST. [ONDON, 
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PUL OUT THE FIRE BERORE IT GETS 4 GOOD HOLD 
AND THUS SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY. 
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BA ROOM PERILS.—A YOUNG LADY'S LIFE SAVED by the prompt use of a HARDEN ‘ STAR” HAND GRENADE, The many terrible calamities that have marked the present Season should 
5 PAASIBC the importance of having these sure and effective Five Extinguishers ready for every emergency. They should be on every Staircase—In every Private Residence—In every Institutien—In every Public Building 
Derery Ship. The HARDAN “STAR HAND GRENADES are the original and only practicable and reliable FIRE EXTINGUISHING GRENADE KNOWN. Always ready ; will not freeze; cannot get out of order; can be 
bee efficienily by man, woman, or child. AVOLD THH IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NONE OF THEM HERMETICALLY SHALED, and are CONSTQUENTLY WORTHLESS. The Blue Melon-shaped (irenade, with a 
Gan blown in the Bottle, alone is genuine, and its colour and form are registered, 45s. per dozen net; of all respectable Ironmongers. THE HARDEN “STAR” HAND GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
PANY, Limiteé, No. 1, Holborn Viaduct, London; 54, Victoria-street, Liverpool; 124, Queen-street, Glasgow; 18, Rue Caumartin, Paris. 
DAresr AWARD“ THE GOLD MEDAL” oF THE ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1886. 


The HARDEN “STAR” HAND GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER has been the means of saving the following Premises and Warehouses from 
Destruction by Fire, for which we hold Testimonials in each case :— 


Derbyshire lace factory sayed by means of the Harden “ Stan’ — The Villiers Hotel, Douglas, Isle of Man, sayed by means of the Harden Messrs, C. Ward and Son’s premises, 2, West Chapel-street, Mayfair, W., 
Messrs, Tatham Brox., Hkeston, Mareh 3, 1585. “ Star’—Aug. 14, 1885. saved by means of the Harden “Star,” April 27, 1586. 
Fe _ Fire caused by methylated spirit extinguished by means of the Harden Marver and Colingham’s premises, Lincoln, saved by means of the The Harden“ Star’ was the means of saving Mr. J. T. Whilesmith’s 
Star.”"—Messrs, Walker and Son, 35, High-street, Maidenhead, March 2, | Harden“ Star.”"—Aug. 19, 1885. premises and stock, Mill-street, Kidderminster. 
1SBD. ‘ Large bootinaking establishment saved by means of the Harden “ Star.” — Country residence saved by means of the Harden “ Star."—C, W. Wilson, 
Joiners shop saved by means of the Harden “Star.”—Messrs. Penny | A. and W. Flatan, Ropemaker-street, Finsbury. B.C. Dee. 1% Rigmaden Park, Kirkby Lonsdale, March 29, 1885. 
and Co,, Lincoln, April 4, 1685. ; Valuable oil mills saved by means of the Harden “St Messrs. Foster Large business premises in Paris saved by means of the Harden “ Star.”~- 
Bin nme reome saved by means of the Harden “Star.—Mr. R. W. | Brothers, Gloucester, Feb. 24, 1685, Messrs. Msnauft, Pelterie, Aine et ( Rue St. Fiaere, Feb, 1, 1886. 
lackbourn, & Blankot-row, Mull, Aug. 30, 1885. Dyo-works sayed by means of the Harden “ Star.”"—Wmn. Bishop, Stroud- Stand saved at the * INVENTIONS EXHIBITION owing to the Harccn 
. _ Birkdale Farm Reformatory School saved by means of the Harden | water, Jan. 6, 1839. Star.—City Rubber Stamp Co., 10, Ludgate-hill, Sept. 16, 1885. 
Star.”—Goy. Shee, Aimsdale, near Southport, duly &, 1885, Mastic web manufactory saved by incans of the Harden “Star.”— Messrs. QUEPN CHARLOTTE’'S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, Marylebone-road, 
w Lithographic cstablishment saved by means ‘of the Harden “Star."— | Dalby Bros. and Co., Leicester, Mareh 25, 1305, three outbreaks of the fire suppressed by the Harden “Star,” May 4, 
eons Glasgow, July 27, 1585, : Premises and valuable stock saved by means of the Harden ° Star.”- 1885, es a 
HW ee and property saveil at the West-End.—At the residence of the Rey. | Mr. G. Heaven, 6 and 7, Rdgbaston-strect, B! ngham, Jan. 20, 1886. _ House and hop kilns saved by means of the Harden “ Star’—G, V. 
we Gurney, M.A., 2, Powis-square, Feb. 11, 1886, by means of the Harden Life saved owing to the Harden “Star.”—Mrs. Gibson,, St. John’s, | Knight, Hale, Farnham, March 22, 1886. 
a Worcester, Feb. 19, 1886. \ And many others. 


8 . ‘ In the HARDEN “STAR” HAND GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER the whole of the Extinguishing Liquid is cxpended 
pecial Notice.— in the Fire itself, there being no loss in delivering it from the Hand, an important and distinctive advantage over oiher 
es S0-Ccalled Hand Fire Uxtinguishers. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


DANOE 

POLKAS. 
(SOLONTAL. P. BUCALOSSI, 
((OLONTAL. P. BUCALOSSI, 
TABBY. P. BUCALOSSI. 


rPABBY. P. BUCALOSSI. 


VALSES, 


NEW MUSIC. 


NIGHT AND MORN. P. BUCALOSSI. 
Ni¢sr AND MORN. P. BUCALOSSI. 

SQ WEET SEVENTEEN. ALFRED | 
K DELBRUOK, | 
GQ WEET SEVENTEEN, ALFRED} 
ke DELBRUCK, 


28. each net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


C 


yAcut 


HAPPELL and OCO/S _ PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from 23 guineas. 


PIANOS, with Folding 


Keyboards, from 25 guineas. 


NHAPPELL and CO.S IRON-FRAMED 
/ OBLIQUE and COTTAGE PIANOPORTES for Ocean 
Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 75 guineas, 


Cee and CO.S New and Second- 
hand Grand Pianofortes from 50 to 250 guineas, 
New Bond-street and Poultry. 


YLOUGH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 


/ heen pronounced by the most eminent musicians in 


England to be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. | 


A MERICAN ORGANS, by CLOUGH and 


WARREN, A combination of pipes and reeds, which do 
not go out of tune by the most severe c es of temperature. 
Wasy of manipulation, handsome in design, and of great 
durability. 


From 16 to 250 guineas 
A large selection Secondhand, 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post, 


A LEXANDRE’S LATEST INVENTION. 
+ The NEW ORGAN MODEL HARMONIUM, with Octave 
Coupler, for Church or Public Halls. The addition of Octave 
Coupler increases the volume of tone, and renders them the 
most powerful Reed Instruments of the present day, In- 
spection inyited, uy = E 

eee HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 guineas. List 
post-free, 

CHAPPELL and Co,, 50, New Bond-street ; 
City Branch: 15, Poultry. 


ETZLER and CO.S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
Now being played with the greatest success by 
Liddell’s Viceregal Band. 


SONNENSCHEIN. Waltz. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, 
NAPHNE, Waltz. MAY OSTLERE. 


LES FLEURS. |} Waltz. WALDTEUFEL. 
GO AS YOU PLEASE. Polka. FAHRBAOH, 
MEPHISTO. Polka. PERCY REEVE, 
Price 23. éach net, post-free. 
MeETzLER and Co., 42, Great Marlhorough-street, London, W. 


SWINGING WALTZ. 


THE YOUNG; BRIGADE. JUDE. 
THE YOUNG BRIGADE. | Sung everywhere, 
THE YOUNG BRIGADE. | Unending applause. 
Wickins and Co., 102, New Bond-street. Post-free 2s. In 3 keys. 


B.. CRAMER! and CO., 207 and 209, 

e Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottageyand 
Square PIANOFORTES and _PIANBTTHS;) hy the great 
makers; at exceptionally Tow prices; also fifty church, 
chamber,..ehamcel, and cabinet organs,.harmoninms, and 
American organs 
their Three-Years 


NVENTIONS 


ICKINS and CO0.’S Successful New Music. 


SWINGING WALTZ. No hall-room programme 
SWINGING WALTZ, | complete without this Waltz. 
Post-free 2s, 


her for cash, by easy payments, or on 


EXHIBITION.—The 
SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. CRAMER 


and ©O, for “general good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-street, W.; 
and Moorgate-street. 


OHN BROADWOOD 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOGIETY-OF ARTS, 1885, 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


BARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs.. ERARD, of 
18,Great Marl)orough-street, London,and 13, Rue de Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
hearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manufac- 
ture. For information as to authenticity apply. at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs, 


RARDS’ PIANOS.— COTTAGES, from 
:] 
; 50 guineas. 3 
' OBLIQUES, from 8 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 


N BRINSMEAD and SONS’= NEW 
PIANO, — ENTIRELY: NEW ~. CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT. |The Patent Tuning ~- Apparatus 
supersedes the: old wooden wrest-plank and its 
chumsy old pegs, wjth the consequent grave defect of 


Jj OH 


and SONS, | 


quickly getting out of tune ; ease, perfection, and | 


durability of tuning heing thus attained. 
HARRISON and HARRISON, Great Midland 
Pianoforte and Music. Establishment, Colmore-row, 


Birmingham. Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated | 


Priced Catalogues ‘post-free, 


OORE and MOORE'S Iron Pianofortes. 


from 36 guineas, on Three-Years’ ree carriage frec. | 


Liberal Discount for cash. | Iustrated Price-Lists post-free. 
Pianofortes from 14 guineas.—104 and 105, Bishopsgate Within, 


GUINEAS BROADWOOD PIANETTE. 


In good condition. Suitable for a School or Children’s 
practice. Cash only. 
THOMAS ORTZMANN and Co., 27, Baker-street, Portman-square, 


90 GUINEAS: COLLARD and COLLARD 


incised’and gilt panel. Very cheap. Cash only. . 
THOMAS ORTZMANN and Co., 27, Baker-street. 
2 GUINEAS WALNUTWOOD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, fullest compass of seven octaves, metallic 
plate.” Warranted sound. A very cheap Piano. Cash only. 
~ THOMAS OFTZMANN -and Co,, 27, Baker-street: 


PDIANOS.—860 Pianos, 350 American Organs. 


y) 


Immediate Sale.. In consequence of the retirement of - 


the Senior Partner of the firm of T. D'ALMAINE and CO, 
(Bstablished 100 years) the whole of the above’stock is now 
offered ata enormous reduction in price, to: effect: a speedy 
sale. Basy Terms arranged; and ten-years' warranty given 
with every .Instrument., Pianos, 12° guineas _ 15 - guineas, 
17 guineas, 20 guineas, &c. Organs, 5 guineas, 11 guinens, 
15 guineas, 24 guineis, &e. T. D'ALMAINE and CO.,, 91, 
Kinsbury. ement, EC. _ 


UTLER’S-VIOLINS. Good tone, 20s.. 30s., 


and 40s., all guaranteed very superior makes, £3 to £10, 
Also Musical Instruments of, every description, largest 
assortment in the Kingdom.—29, Haymarket, London, Tlhus- 
trate | Price-list, sixty pages, post-free. 


GPECIAL OFFER—MUSICAL BOXES by 


the original Nicole and other eminent Makers, at greatly 
Poduces aa mene dip a and best finish. 
utalogues (just issued), wi unes and prices, gratis and 
post-free, WALES and MICULLOOH, tsi oe 
22, Ludgate-hill, London, E,C, 


HANDSOME? ROSEWOOD “COTTAGE PIANO, with | 


TPAMAR Fruit Lozenge, 

For CONSTIPATION, 

wl) alas i 

Bile, Headache 
[SDIEN 038 of Appetite, 
' Cerebral Congestion. 
“+ * Abels is agreeable to He Fe sneha 
produces irritation, nor interferes wit 
RILLON. business or pleasure. 


NEW MUSIC. 
and NEW SONGS. 


BOOsEY CO.’S 
MA422IALs' NEW SONGS. 
AFFODIL TIME. 


New characteristic Song, 


WAltine. 


MOoLLor's NEW and SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
NLY YOUTH IS HAPPY. Sung by 


_ Madame Antoinette Sterling at the Ballad Concerts with 
distinguished success, Also by Molloy :— 
Love's Old Sweet Song. i Our Last Waltz, 


GTEPHEN ADAMS’ NEW SONGS, 
[HE GARONNE. 


XHE MAID OF THE MILL. 


i Romantic Songs, in style of “The Blue Alsatian Moun- | 
tains,” suitable for all voices. 


N OLD GARDEN, By HOPE TEMPLE. 


The Twentieth Edition of Miss Temple's most popwlar 
Song, ready this day. 


FATHER O’'FLYNN. Irish Ballad, 


Sung by Mr. Santley and Signor Foli, 


23, each.—Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street, \ 


N EISSLER’S NEW WALTZ, 
NHE SUNNY SOUTH. 


New Waltz, this day, by the Composer of.‘ Thine Alone ” 
and “ Southern Breeze.” 2s.—BoosEy and Co, 


OOSEY and CO.S PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 

295, REGENT-STREET. | 

GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES by all the hest | 

aa for SALE, HIRE, or upon the THREE-YEARS' 
SYSTEM. mi 

Sole Agents for DORNER and SOHN, Stuttgart. | 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS. 
e/ Inventions from 1868 to 1884, including the Patent Tuning 
Apparatus, possessing. the power to outlast any other piano, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. Lists free. 


VV EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS | 


at 


RROPRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
in POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 
from 21s. to £10, 

DESPATCH BOXES, 
ENVELOPE CASES. 
STATIONERY CABINETS. 
WRITING CASES. 


DRESSING CASES. 

JEWEL CASES, 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES. 
WORK BOXES. 


CARRIAGE CLOCKS. INKSTANDS, 
OPERA GLASSES. CANDLESTICKS, t 
SCENT BOTTLES. CANDELABRA, 


PANS, IVORY AND PEARL, 
BOXES OF GAMES. CIGAR CABINETS, 
LIQUEUR CASES. PURSES; CIGAR CASES, 
Anda large and choice Assortment of ENGLISIT 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 4s. to £3. 


RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, | 


Moroceo, with Hallmarked Sterling Silver Fittings, 


£5 5s:, 10° 108., £15, £20; £30,.to £50. 
ORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, | 


for Cartes-de-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to 25, 

REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS. | 
PHOTOGRAPH SCREENS, : Leather and Plush, with gilt 

reversible hinges, to hold from 2 to-24 Portraits, 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Illuminated by 

hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. ~ . 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any. colour, 1s. per 100, 
~- All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS OF FARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES. 
A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly Engraved, and 100 

Supertine Cards printed, for 4s, 6d. t 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, Piccadilly, London. 


Git 0 6:0 tek: t M.E/N I R. 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the’ 
EXHIBITION, 1883. 


POSTAGE SCALES. 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


HOCOLAT MENIER, in #1b. and # lb. 
PACKETS. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Bight 
PRIZE MEDALS, 
‘ Consumption annually 
excceds 25,000,000 Ih, 


CROCOLAT MENTER. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 

Sold Everywhere. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA, 


+ Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cucoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Pour times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened 

with Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and inreality cheaper. 

The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly diges- 
tive Beverage for * BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps for years in all Climates. ‘Requires no Cooking, A tea- 
spoonful to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 

In Air-Tight-Tins, 1s, 6d,, 35., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 

W. SCHWEITZER, and CO., 10, Adam-street. Strand, W.C. 


A laxative and retreshing 


ists, 


Sold by all Chemists and wal a 
Sheapside, 


E. GRILLON, 69, Queen-street, 
CURED BY 


: GOLDS 
D»*: DUNBAR'S ALKARAM, or 
- . +, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
ALEARAM. (OLDS. 
ALEARAM. 1 (COLDS. 
A LKARAM. (1oLDs. 


F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


bi will at once arrest them, and eure severe casesin half an 
hour. Sold by all Cheniists, 2s. 9d. Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st,, E.C. 


[Rp She ee gered 
GERMAN LAGER BEER. Sent only by 
4 CARL SEEGERS, HAMBURG. 


| facing the Glaciers. 


A IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Europe. 


One of the most renowned and best conducted in Europe, 
Patronised by Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers. KRetined 
table. Large gardens ; lawn-tennis.—BERNASCON, Proprietor, 


MPHION-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel. 


First-class establishment, Lake Geneya. Alkaline and 
ferruginons springs, baths piseines. Lawn-tennis ; large park 
and garden, Physician in hotel.—Proprietor, T. L, Horn ; 
also of Hotel Continental, Ajaccio, 


NDERMATT, Switzerland.—Hétel Belle 


Vue and Kurhaus, near the Goeschenen station of the 
Gothard Railway. Magnificent position, altitude 4330ft. Pure 
air; less windy than Davos, Open summer and winter, for 
persons suffer.ng from lung affections, f 

CHRISTIN-KESSELBACH, Proprietor. 


XENSTEIN, Lake of Lucerne.—Grand 

Hotel Axenstein, first-class establishment, 2000 ft. alti- 

tude, with Alpine, glacier, and lake scenery, 250 beds, 

Arrangements for a stay. Trains and boats to station 
Brunnen. Omnibus, A. EBERLE, Proprietor. 


ADEN-BADEN.—Ho6tel Belle-Vue.—First- 


\” class house, in centre of fine park. Patronised by the 
highest families in Europe. Near the English church and 
casino, Arrangements made, Baths,—P. Riorrr, Proprietor. 


IGNASCO.—New Alpine Station in the 


Val. Maggia, Tessin, Suisse—HOTEL DU GLACIER. 
Established for English visitors. Most agreenble sojourn. 
Pension from 5s.; arrangements for families. Gardens, terraces, 
cascades, baths, douches, English papers, billiards, post and 
telegraph, BALLI and MArsTRETTI, Proprictors. 


BRLANKENBERGHE, BELGIUM. 


Magnificent bathing sands, unrivalled in Europe.. Pro- 
menade on the Sea Digue, mile and a half long, illuminated 
by the electric light. Kursaal fétes, theatre, balls, concerts. 
Comfortable hotels, at moderate prices. Distance from Dover, 
via Ostend,5 hours ; from London, vid Thames, 13 hours ; from 
Paris, 8 hours. & 


NHAUMONT, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Hotel and Pension, Chaumont. Splendid nen Grane of 
the Alps and the Lakes Neuchatel, Morat, Bienne. _ Air tonic 
and vivifying, Magnificent pine forest, Baths. Milk cure. 
Thirteen hours from Paris.—OTHMAR Kopsen rz, Proprietor. 


L‘NGADINE,  Samaden. — Grand 


Bernina; a very favourite and cheerful family hotel. 
Altitude, 5600 ft. Climatic station ; Kurhaus; English Church 
Service. Open all the vear ; near St. Moritz. Diligence from 
Croire and by other routes, 


NGADINE.—Kurhaus, Tarasp-Spa, 4000 ft. 


altitude. Invigorating and bracing Alpine climate. 
Alkalo Saline Springs, surpassing Carlshad, Ki 

had, and Vichy, with respect to carbonic acid gas. 
resident Physicians. English church. Write for tariff. 


NGELBERG.—H6tel and Pension Titlis. 


Altitude, 3000 ft. — First-class Kurhaus. Five hours 
from Lucerne: the best situation in the valley, facing the Titlis 
and nearest the glaciers, Arrangements, moderate terms. 
English comforts, CATTANT, Proprietor, 


Two 


ENEVA.— Hotel Métropédle. First-class ; 


best view of Lake; open all the year; tariffs in each 


; room; no extra charges for service or lights. Great attention 


to English comforts, Mrs, GRUELING, wife of Proprietor, is 
English. 


ENEVA.—Hotel and Pension Belle Vue. 


Oldest reputation as first-class pension. Middle of large 
sheltered garden. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Terms, 
5f.aday. Write for Prospectus to JEAN SATTERLIN, Proprietor, 


XENEVA (Switzerland). — Splendid 


location on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, with most 
beautiful view on the Alps and on the Mont Blanc. Central 
point for numerous excursions by steami-loat, railroad, and 
carriages to Chamounix and the Baths of St. Gervaise. 
Renowned climate, because of ifs exceedingly good. state of 


| health, secured against all epidemics. 


Hotel | 


WwW 


ssengen, Marien- | 


RINDELWALD,. Switzerland.—The 


Hotel de ’Ours. The Bear Hotel is in the hest position, 
Guides in attendance, Comforts of a 
first-class house. Baths, park, garden. English church, 

B, Boss, Proprietor. 


NTERLAKEN.—Hotel Jungfraublick. 


Nearest the Jungfrau. A majestic hotel, standing in the 
Waldpark. Adjoining the pine forest. Magnificent scenery. 
English comforts, and elite society. .Pricés moderate, and 
arrangements made. . I, Onscu, Proprietor. 


OCARNO, Lake Maggiore, Switzerland. 
Terminus of St. Gothard Railway and Lake Steamers, 
Grand Hotel Locarno, Magnificent hofel; 200 rooms. Ineclu- 
sive pension from sf. English church. Large garden, Beanti- 
ful excursions. st - Skyscrap and Co, 


7 eH 
OECHE-LES-BAINS, Valais, Switzerland. 
Hotel des Alpes. First-clags ; 100 rooms,” Hot and cold 
water cure ; celebrated for scrofula, gout, rheumatism, chronic 
bronchitis, diseases of stomach and skin. Particulars of 
4 Mr. BRUNNER, Proprietor. 


UCERNE:—Hotels Schweitzerhof and 

Lucernerhof. These very comfortable and superior first- 
class hotels are depicted in the Grand Illustration of Lucerne. 
See “Illustrated London News,” June 20, 1885, also page 624, 
Charges moderate and inclusive—HAUSER FRERES, Proprs. 


UCERNE.—Pension. New Schweizerhaus. 


Comfortable English and American home, hear Boats 
and Rail. Large garden; extensive views of Alps, Lake, and 
Town. First medical recommendations,’ Pension, from six 
francs. JosEerH Kost, Proprictor. 


MERREN, Switzerland—Grand Hotel des 


Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards; one of the most heautiful 
spots in Switzerland. This ‘Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; electric 
light in every room. Residence of Englisli Chaplain, Lawn 
tennis; Museum ; Telephonic Communication with the Hotel 
Steinboch-Lauterbrunnen. 


EUCHATEL, Switzerland.—Grand 
Hotel Belle Vue. . First-class. Beautiful position, 
bordering the Inke. Pension. prices the whole-year round. 


Express train from Paris. Comfort. and good cuisine. 
Omnibus. ELSKES, Proprietor, 
IGI KALTBAD,. near Lucerne. 


The sole Rigi establishment, sheltered from the north 
winds. Railway station tothe Rigi Vitznau, the most interest- 
ing dee ald railway. Pension from 7 to 12 francs. Upwards of 
400 beds. SHGRSSER-FAADEN, Proprietor, 


EELISBERG, Kurort, Sonnenberg.— Hotel 


_and Pension, 2500 ft. altitude. First-class house, .air 
cure, superh lake,and Alpme scenery. Douche, electric, and 
other baths. Inhalation massage. View of Fluellen, 
Axenstein, &¢,— TRUTTMANN, Proprictor. 


WITZERLAND. — Grand Hétel. Macolin, 


. Jura ‘Bernois, Railway station, Bienne. 3900 ft. Built 


in stone. Granite stairs. Summer sojourn. Milk cure. Mineral, 


waters, baths, douches ; immense pine forests. 


Telegraph 
Prospectus of A. WALLY, Proprietor. Se eet Be 


VALLEE DES _ ORMONTS, . Switzerland. 


Hotel des Diablerets. Well-kept,” first-class" house, 
situated at the foot of magnificent slaciars, 
munication with Thoune and pa Ri e 
Aigle, E : “Luvnaz Freres, Proprietors. _ 


ae ae See Ta eal | ; ca 
V EVY.—Grand Hotel de Vevy. Beautifully 
situated, i 

only one in Ve 

hoating, swimming, lawn+te! 


nseurand vast park. Yachting, 
nis. Cloge to pier and trains. . 
~~ FB. Micuxt, Director, 


7, ERMATT, Canton Valais, 

f4 Wotel du Riffel ; altitude 7700-ft.. The environs offer 
the most interesting excursions in the Alpine chain, Pension 
- Bignerete rates at this and all Mr, Seiler’s hotels in 
Zermatt. : 4 , ; 


IX-LES-BAINS.— Casino Cercle d’Aix. 


Season 1886. Representations by the Comédie troupe 


and the Opera Comigque. Orchestra of sixty artists, directed hy 
Colonne. Symphonie Concert Is, Fetes, Garden flumin- 


8, Bal 
ation, Saloons, Billiards, Cafe, Restaurant, &e, 


7, URICH.— Hotel Belle Vue au Lac. First- 
class Hotel, mostly. frequented py English and 
Americans. On the new bridge, and near the landing of the 
boats, Fora long stay, cight francs per day. 
‘ POHL, Proprietor. 


Switzerland. 


and indirect com-=" 
allway station at 


ially comfortable family hotel, the- 


; student.”—Schoolmaster. 


NOTICE. 


GLLLOW's FURNITURE. 
406, OXFORD-STREET, 


N consequence of the Retirement of a 
Member of the Firm, Messrs. GILLOW are now offering 


THE WHOLE OF THEIR VALUABLE 
QTOock of FURNITURE 


AT A SUBSTANTIAL 
REDUCTION IN PRICE FOR CASH, 


GuLLow's FURNITURE. 


406, OXFORD-STREET, 
MANUFACTORIES : LONDON and 
LANCASTER, 


M ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
FUND, _Patron—Her Majesty the Queen. HOSPITAL 
SUNDAY, JUNE 27, 1886. Cheques crossed Bank of England, 
and Post-office Orders made: payable tothe Secretary, Mr, 
Henry N, CusTancx, should be sent to the Mansion House, 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated hy Act of General Assembly, July 29, 1861), 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Capital subscribed and paid wp, £1,009,000, 
Reserve Fund, £625,000, 
Head Office—Auckland, 
. BRANCHES AND AGENCIES, % _ 

In Australia—Melbourne, Sydney, Newcastle, atid Adelaide, 

In Fiji—Suva, Levuka, } 

In New Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dun- 
edin, Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Picton, Wel- 
lington,and at 95 other townsand places throughout.the Colony, 

This Bank grants Drafts on all its Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts every description of hanking business connected 


_ with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the mostifayourable 


terms. 

The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and 
upwards, rates and particulars. of which oe he ascertained on 
application. _ oo. 0. LARKWORTHY, naging Director, 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, B.C, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
are superseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 

1862 ; Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £4 4s, ; Gold, from £6 6s, 

Price-Lists sent free,—77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street, 


E 

M ESSER’S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
_ An Entirely New Method (hy Ilhistrations) of Rapidly 

Acquiring a Thorough Knowledge of our Native Plants. “ This 

original and striking work should be in the hands of every 

Cloth, 108. 6d. 

Dripros®.and BATEMAN, Sheftield-street, W.C. 


UREKA SHIRTS.—Patterns of new French 
printed Shirtings and Oxford’ Mat for Making Ford's 
Eureka Shirts sent post-free,’ Six Shirts and one dozen of 
Collars to match for 33s., carriage paid. 
R. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry; London. 


UREKA SHIRTS.—FORD'S HUREKA 


SHIRTS.—Great improvements have heen made in the 
manufacture of Ford’s Eureka Shirts. Sixteen different 
sizes, M4in. to 18in., 4s. 11d., 6s., 7s., or by half-dozens ; made 
and sent, by parcels post, free to your door. Illustrated self. 
measure free hy post. 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The only Flannel Shirts. that 

-neyer shrink in washing, not if washed 100 times. 

Made in mixed colours, greys, drabs, browns. Write for 
patterns and self-measure. : AMEN ETR, ” 
1, Poultry, London, 


R. FORD and CO., 4 


GIDIUS.—The only Wool Fabric that never 
‘ shrinks. in. washing. Gentlemen's Under-vests, six 
different sizes,5s. 9d. to 7s. 9d. each, “Pants, with belt-bands, 
63. 6d.to 88. 6d. ;~Half-hose,! 1s. 6d,, all to match. Three 
different colours... Patterns and self-measure free by post. 
R. FORD and C0; A, Poultry, London: 


LD SHIRTS MADE as NEW with fine 


linen three-fold fronts and wrists, returned ready for 
use by parcels post-paid, three for 7s. 6d. ; extra fine, t ree f¢ 
RICHARD FORD, and CO,, Eureka Shirt Makers, 41, Poultry. 


(KOCKLE’S 


ANTIBILIOUS: 


Lea pu... 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS “PILLS. 
# ; ln ROR LIVER. 


na 


aanaiad 


PILLS. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
} FOR BILE. 


PILLS. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
FOR INDIGESTION. 


PILLS. 


($OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
H FOR HEARTBURN. 


\ ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning ‘erey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair-Renewwer,” for it. will) positively 
restore in every case Grey or white Hair to its original colou r, 
without leaving the disagreealie smell of most.“ Restorers.’ 
Tt makes the hair charmingly heautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on lald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. The Mexican Hair Renewer" is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 3s. 6d, per Bottle. 


FLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world: it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“onimalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting adeliglit- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda; and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, 1t is pee ee delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ORPULENCY.—Recipe and Notes how to 


harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly cure Obesity without 
semi-staryation dietary, &c. “European Majl,” Oct. 24, says, 
“Tts effect is not merely to reduce the aniount of fat, lut, by 
affecting the source of ohesity,to induce a ryadical cure of the 
disease.” Book, 100 pages (8 staiups), F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn 
House, 27, Store-strect, Bedford-square, London, W.C. , 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR ‘restored 
_ by this specific ;affer which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalléd-as a dressing. It causes growth, arrests 
falling, and ITS use defles detection, The most har 
‘effectual restorer extant: ‘One ‘trial will con i 
equal. . Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Tes- 
timonials free. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OLDEN, HAIR — Robare’s AURHOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired: 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 108, 6d., of 4 
principal, Perfumers and, Chemists thronzhout the Ors 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st. 


AYLOR’S. CIMOLITE is the only 
“thoroughly lavmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by at 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the mee 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free, Send 14 or 86 penny stamps. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


er: sa] >. GOUT, RUBUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
BREATHS OR aah UNAS ea 
i ‘The excruciating pain kly relley ex 
ses C ma ity a daw? Gaya y this celebrated 
.| Medicine, - , J f dict 
| These Pills require no restra 0; 


Gout 
Pil TeL.8) 


-Loxpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, } 
hy the Parish of St. Clement ee in the County of Middlecex, 


ri vent the 


during use, and are certain to | 
disease attacking any vita’ : 


Tpit. 
All Chemists, at-1s. 14d.and 28, 9d. per BOX 


by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesa’ G,—SATURDAY: 
June 19; 1886, 
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THE QUEEN WITH HER CHILDREN. 
The happy marriage of Queen Victoria with Albert, Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Gotha, is related in our narrative of the 
Queen’s early life, terminating on another page; and we give 
the Portraits. of the Royal husband and wife ; Views of several 
places in Germany associated with the early life of his Royal 
Highness ; an Illustration of the scene at their wedding, at 
St. James’s Palace, on February 10, 1840, with a Portrait of 
the Royal bride in her wedding dress; and Views of 
Claremont, where they resided for some time after the 
marriage, and of the Garden Pavilion at Buckingham Palace, 
their ordinary residence in town. More than forty years have 
passed since the Royal Family, whose domestic felicity was 
ever regarded by the whole nation, and by foreign nations, 
with sympathetic congratulation, began to live together a life 
which has been to every private household a fair example of 
the moral beauty and blessedness of those virtuous affections 
whose pure source is found in the sacred ties of nature. It 
was on November 21, 1840, that the Queen’s eldest child, 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of Great 
Britain (now Imperial Crown Princess of Germany and 
Prussia), s born at Buckingham Palace; and the sweet 
‘little lady must have been nearly two years old when Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., had the honour of drawing her Portrait, 
which appeared in the Illustrated London News of Noy. 26, 
1842, and which we have the pleasure of now reproducing 
for our readers of the present day. Her Royal Highness 
already had a little brother, and may even have learned 
to call him “Bertie,” or, possibly, she called him “Baby” ; 
for, on Noy. 9, 1841, likewise at Buckingham Palace, the 
Queen’s first-born son, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
came into the world, heir-apparent to the Throne of this 
Kingdom, whereby the Princess Royal, still in her “long 
clothes” we suppose, ceased to be heiress-presumptive of the 
Crown. The Artist of the period, as will be seen on another 


il 


QUEEN’S REIGN; 


HER MAJESTY’S EARLY LIFE, 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL IN 1842, 


page, exercised his congenial fancy in delineating “a Scene in 
the Nursery at Claremont,” in one of the earliest Numbers of 
this Journal, upon the occasion of the young Royal mother’s 
twenty-third birthday ; he ventured to draw the attitude of 
the Queen, with her baby-boy, “in one of those happy 
moments of maternal life,” when the expression of womanly 


tenderness, enjoyed in her domestic retirement, surpasses all 
the grace of courtly bearing, as the treasure of womanly love 
excels the riches and glories of the mightiest Sovereigns on 
earth. 

It is pleasant also to find it recorded, about the same time, 
that the little Princess Royal was permitted to see her parents 
attired in those magnificent dresses, the costumes of Queen 
Philippa and King Edward IIL, in which they appeared at 
the Historical Costume Ball on May 12, 1842, as will be 
described farther on; and that her Royal Highness and the 
Prince of Wales, on a certain birthday at Claremont, were 
presented to their Mamma, early in the morning, in the 
picturesque dress of Tyrolese peasants. But the Memoirs of 
the late Prince Consort, with the private letters in which he 
often spoke of his children, contain many charming anecdotes 
of their earliest youth at home. Coming to the year 1846, 
when the eldest girl was five years of age, and the eldest boy 
was four, we are delighted to learn, having perhaps forgotten 
the incident, that on Tuesday, March 24, they were taken by 
the Queen and the Prince Consort to Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
Mr. Batty, “the spirited lessee,” had decorated that famous 
popular place of entertainment with plenty of crimson cloth, 
and had fitted up a Royal box with crimson and white silk 
tabaret, the Royal arms being emblazoned in front. The per- 
formances, entitled “A Grand Equestrian Day Representation,” 
began at four in the afternoon ; they comprised a variety of 
graceful feats by Monsieur and Madame Dumos, Mademoiselle 
Isabelle, Monsieur Hinie, and the Brothers Candler; a 
Liliputian Equestrian Scene of 1754; the exhibition of the 
spotted steeds, Beauty and Selim, and of the admired steed 
Beda ; finally, a grand tableau from “The Rajah of Nagrpore,” 
and the tricks of the celebrated elephants, all under the 
direction of Mr. Thompson, the stage-manager. We have no 
doubt that both the Prince of Wales and the Crown Princess 
of Prussia retain to this day a vivid remembrance of every 
part of the spectacle at Astley’s, and have, perhaps, often told 
their own children that it was the finest thing of its kind, 
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Reprinted from the «TIInstrated London News” of April 4, 1846. 
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Sir David was not much troubled, in a general way, by sentiment; but Felix Argand was a very considerable personage in his way, whose feelings were worth consideration. 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
AuTHOR oF “ Lost Sm MASSINGBERD,” “ THE CANON'S WARD,” ETC. 
oy be 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


AT THE DUCHESS’S. 

Before the week was over, Lizzie had insured her life, and the 
policy was lodged in Mr. Rose’s hands, without anyone 
belonging to her suspecting anything of the matter. 

She knew that Aunt Jane’s secrecy as to her having mort- 
gaged herself would be inviolable, because she never talked 
about anything she did not understand; and it immensely 
increased the pleasure of having freed her lover from his 
embarrassments at her own cost, that he was unaware of the 
circumstance. She would have to work, it was true, and to 
work harder than she would othérwise have done; but work 
for one we love, even if we do not delight in the work itself— 
as she did—is sweetest toil. She had the utmost confidence in 
her own powers, and, to judge by the verdict of the world, it 
was not misplaced. Mr. Rose had lost no time in making use of 
the privilege for which he had stipulated of making known the 
authorship of ‘‘ The Usher’’ ; and ina few days her name was 
in the mouths of all who take an interest in such matters, and 
of that still larger community who pretend to take it. There 
was not a newspaper of any standing which had not some 
reference to her, with a more or less eulogistic reference to her 
marvellous gifts. Her essays were criticised anew and read— 
or attempted to be read—by the light of her novel. Charac- 
teristic touches were discovered in both, which she herself 
would have been at a loss to recognise, had her attention becn 
drawn to them. But, while by no means greedy of praise, she 
shrank, with something more than dislike, from all public 
prominence. Acting on Mr. Argand’s advice, which chimed in 
with her natural instincts in the matter, she read no criticisms 
on herself, whether favourable or otherwise. 

“The one,’’ he said, ‘‘ will only tickle your vanity, and the 
other wound your amour. propre.” : 

For ‘there were, of course, adverse criticisms; her success 
had been so complete and immediate that she was already in 
the position of a writer of established reputation, whom all 
the poisoned darts (and-even stink-pots) of envy and detraction 
are attracted, as by some natural law of gravity. Worse than 
these, though even more contemptible, were the personal 
references in which certain journals did not hesitate to indulge. 
Some of them were even at the pains to confide—in different 
styles, and according to their own taste and fancy—her 
biography. In one of these the circumstance of her having 
been so long mistaken for one of the male sex was ascribed to 
away she lad, in common with a great female novelist in 
France, of going about in men’s clothes. In another she was 
the daughter of an Archbishop (who had secretly married 
beneath him), and had taken to light literature and pronounced 
opinions in revenge for his declining to acknowledge her as his 
legitimate offspring. 

These flights of fancy were occasionally mingled with 
infinitesimal grains of truth. One journal.described her as a 
governess who had charmed the son of the house, who had, in 


consequence, been discarded by his father; her pen now 
maintained her husband—unhappily, a maurais sujet, who spent 
her magnificent earnings in every description of dissipation. 
Another was inclined, by a sense of public duty, to give the 
statement (it had, however, received it upon the best 
authority) for what it was worth, that neither the essays nor 
the novel, of which so much was talked, were her own com- 
position, but had been written by her old schoolmaster, an 
indigent antiquary, who, in total ignorance of their literary 
value, had sold them to her for five-and-twenty shillings the 
lot. In consequence of this interesting information, old school- 
masters and others sprang up like mushrooms in various places 
in the country, claiming their rights, and appealing to a 
credulous public for a few shillings to keep life and soul 
together in genius wronged. 

All this rubbish, however, only tended to raise higher and 


higher the flame of her notoriety. 


The applications for autographs, for photographs, for ‘‘a 
few words in your own handwriting, expressing a sentiment,” 
or for ‘‘a quotation from your admirable works,’’ flowed in 
unceasingly ; invitations to dinners, to afternoon teas, and 
even to breakfasts, from the most high-placed Dianas—lion- 
huntresses of the first rank—rained in upon her by every post. 
Not only were all the proprietors of literary menageries in 
town eager to add her to their collection, but even those 
of the provinces. These latter, indeed, to whom the tedium ef 
their existence had probably begotten a certain desperation, 
were more audacious and importunate than the others. She 
was invited to half a dozen country seats by as many female 
magnates, whose apology for addressing her must be found 
(they said) in the fact that, in the authoress of ‘‘The Usher,” 
they recognised, not only a genius—which, indeed, all the 
world acknowledged—but, in the highest and noblest sense, a 
friend. 

If their tributes of respect did not impress Miss Elizabeth 
Dart quite so deeply as, in some cases, they were dbviously 
expected to do, they afforded her very considerable amuse- 
ment. As her address was unknown, they were all addressed 
to her, to be forwarded by the editor of the Millennium, who 
most bitterly complained of the postage. It was about theonly 
thing, in those days, that Felix Argand had to complain of. 
Lizzie’s love had renewed for him, not, indeed, his youth—for 
he was still comparatively a young man—but that light- 
hearted gaiety which fails and fades, on our road through 
middle life, as though the coming stupor of old age, beheld 
from afar, had palsied us with its prospect. 

One day, with eyes that twinkled with fun, he brought a 
letter to her of the kind which usually came in packets. 

It was an envelope, containing a dinner card, from the 
Dowager Duchess of Doldrum. 

“Tt is very kind ofher,’’ said Lizzie, rather coldly ; ‘‘ but I 
don’t see why it should not have been forwarded with the 
others.” 

The idea of his having made an exception in favour of her 
Grace was very disagreeable to her. She exceedingly resented 
the notion of patronage under any circumstances, and that this 
example of it should have had the tacit recommendation of her 
Felix was particularly distasteful. 

““My dear, she is a Duchess,”’ remonstrated Felix, wickedly. 
It was very seldom that he could get ‘‘a rise’’ out of 
Lizzie, whose sense of humour was, indeed, much stronger 
than his own, and he enjoyed his opportunity immensely. 


“* At allevents, [have not the honour of her acquaintance,” 
was the frigid reply. 

‘‘ That is why she seeks it, I suppose. I did not bring her 
invitation ‘with the others,’ as you call them, because she 
herself enjoined me to place it in your hands.” 

‘Oh, she is a friend of your own, is she?’’ exclaimed 
Lizzie, with an air of relief. 

‘‘There is as much friendship between us as is possible 
between persons of such different positions in life. I am 
sometimes asked to ‘at-homes’ at Doldrum House. We ‘are 
not absolutely confidential, though she sometimes bows to me 
quite sweetly in the Park when there is no one looking.” 

“You are going yourself, however, I suppose, to this 
dinner? ”’ 

“T? Certainly not. There is a reception in the evening, 
however, to which I am invited—you must remember, my 
darling (for Lizzie looked very much ruffled), that her Grace is 
quite unaware of our engagement.” 

‘Does she ask me, then, to come alone ?”’ 


‘No; she has very kindly included Joanna in, the 
invitation. Ihave another card here, which I am to give her 


if you accept, but not otherwise.’ 

‘*Then I consider this lady exceedingly impertinent.” 

‘My dear, she is a Duchess.”’ 

‘*T shall certainly not go, Felix.”’ 

‘Phen I think you will make a mistake, my love. In my 
opinion, you should never lose an opportunity of a new 
experience.”’ 

“‘ Copy |”? exclaimed Lizzie, with indignation. ‘‘ I am not 
a newspaper reporter... If I went on those grounds, I should 
indeed be a fitting guest for such a hostess.’’ 

““My dear Lizzie, do be reasonable. There is, in the first 
place, no obligation in the matter; or, if any, it lies on her 
Grace’s side. If her own admiration for genius is not very 
genuine, you will meet others at her house of another calibre. 
T don’t pretend that it will be a new world to you. <A palace, 
a host of servants, and an interminable dinner do not, as is too 
commonly supposed, constitute a Paradise; the company that 
is par excellence termed brilliant, is often, no doubt,» ex- 
ceedingly dull; but still, it will be an experience to mect them. 
The only commoner besides Joanna and yourself will probably 
be Sir David Dredge, for I meet him in the street just now, and 
he told me he was going.”’ 

‘Sir David Dredge—is that the doctor? ’’ 

‘Yes; he has just been made a Baronet : a very quaint old 
fellow, one of the few men in his profession who takes a real 
interest in literature. If you had heard him when he raved 
about ‘The Usher’ I am sure you would like to meet him. : 
added Felix, slily. 

“T think I’ll go,” observed Lizzic, thoughtfully. 

Felix stared at her, amazed. . 

‘Yes, there is much in what you have urged; and I don t 
mind being dazzled, just for once. But do you think Joanna 
will go?’’ : 

“’'o dinner at Doldrum House? With peas in her shoes, 
if that was obligatory. In. matters of ‘social rank, al 
women ’’ He hesitated, then stopped abruptly. aoe 

“Yes? You were about to make an observation,” observed 
Lizzie, sweetly. 

“No, an exception. I was about to say thatall the wome? 
I have ever met, except yourself, are more or -less weak abou! 
titles. Even titled women themselves are weak about them 
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T know a Countess who always_speaks of her own husband—it 
sounds like a sarcasm, for she henpecks him—as ‘My Lord.’’’ 

“Well, now you will have to make no. exception, even of 
me, Felix; for lam going to Doldrum House, you see, after all.”’ 

Accordingly, at the appointed day, to Doldrum House the 
two ladies went. The Duchess was a good woman, in her way ; 
good-tempered, unless crossed by anybody ; homely at heart, 
in spite of the pomp that surrounded her; and with a deter- 
mination of spirit that was very highly spoken of by those who 
did not suffer from it. Her manner was natural—as_it is not 
difficult for people’s manner to be who have everything their 
own way—and was much admired. There were many persons 
of high rank at the banquet; but Miss Dart was the guest of 
the evening, and her hostess called her ‘* my dear.”’ 

“You shall sit next to whom you please,’’ she whispered to 
her while they were in the drawing-room. ‘‘ Dredge, eh?’’ (I 
am sorry to say she ignored the new Baronet’s title.) ‘‘ You 
have got nothing the matter with your spine, I hope, that you 
want to talk to him about. However, Dredge it shall be.”” And 
the places at table were arranged accordingly. 

Nothing was lost, we may be sure, upon Elizabeth Dart 
(except some of the entrées).. She had the eye of a hawk, 
without its appetite; but the person who most attracted her 
attention was her next neighbour. 

He was a stout man, with a fine head and a very soft voice. 
There were members of his profession, less distinguished, 
who maintained that it was not always so very soft; but, in 
speaking to Lizzie, it sounded like a snowfall. He spoke of her 
works with an intelligent enthusiasm which put it beyond 
question that he had really read them. 

‘“Ts the original of your delightful ‘ Bit of Old England’ 
aState secret’ ’’ he inquired. 

“Not from you,’’ she answered, sweetly. ‘‘ It is Casterton.’’ 

He made a note of the name upon his shirt cuff. ‘‘T shall 
go there this autumn, without fail,’’ he said. 

‘‘ If you do,”’ she replied, gravely, ‘‘I want you to do me 
a great service, Sir David.” 

“Consider it as already done, Miss Dart,’’ was the reply. 

“‘T have adear young friend there—one Matthew Meyrick— 
wo is dying of some spinal complaint, which he ought not to 
die of.2? 

“Who says that?’ 

“‘Dr. Dalling, of Downshire. He told me there was one 
raan in England who could cure him, and only one—Dr. 
Dredge.”’ 

“Did he now?’’ The physician leant back in his chair, 
with an air of pleased reminiscence. ‘‘I remember Dalling. 
We were students together at Guy’s.. A man: of sense and 
judgment. Unhappily, I have made asolemn yow and covenant 
with myself never to see a patient out of London.’’ oe 

‘‘ Everybody knows that, Sir David; and the country is 
jcalous of the town in consequence.” 


“‘Miss Dart; I have found out what I. should: never have - 


suspected from your behaviour here—for never did I see a 
young lady so much at ease in the social Zion. You are a 
flatterer.’” 


“No, Sir David; if I seem to be so, it is only because I : 


admire your noble profession above all others, and recognise 
the head of itin yourself.” —- 

“Cannot this poet of yours come up to town, and consult 
me, like other people?’ inquired the doctor, with a pretence 
of irritation. 

“No. Ihave forgotten to give him what will be the very 
best passport to your help. He is very poor.”’ 

‘*Yor the first time in my life, Miss Dart, I may truly say 
that I am sorry for the resolution I have made, and which I 
cannot break—even for your sake; if it was known that I 
visited this gentleman in the country professionally ’’—— 

“T° wouldn’t ask you to do such a thing for worlds!”’ 
interrupted Miss Dart, simply. ‘‘ You must visit him as a 
triend, of course, and cure him for nothing.” 

“‘T never thought of that!’ exclaimed the physician ; 
and, indeed, it was probable that the idea had all the 
attraction of novelty for him. It was said of Sir David 
that, on being appealed to, on a certain occasion which 
seemed to. demand some abatement, to reduce a fee in 
three figures, he had magnanimously replied, “I will 
make it pounds instead of guineas’’; but, as a rule, he sur- 
passed Shylock by demanding more than his pound. There 
were plenty of unfashionable physicians, he used to 
say, who were quite justified in prescribing gratuitously ; 
but, for his part, his fees were a part of his reputation, 
and he couldn’t afford it. It was the first time for a quarter 
of a century that he had made an exception to this admirable 
rule. He flattered himself he was doing it solely to oblige a 
young woman of genius, of whom all the town was talking ; 
he was quite unaware that, like the trout 4 la Doldrum he had 
been just discussing, he had been tickled and landed. 

When Miss Dart took her leave of her hostess that night, ‘‘ I 
have enjoyed your company very much, my dear,’’ said the 
Duchess, an inversion of the usual forms of hospitality which 
amused her guest immensely. She, too, had good reason to be 
satisfied with her entertainment at Doldrum House, for she 
had succeeded beyond her expectations in attaining the object 
which alone had attracted her thither. 


CHAPTER L. 
STRUCK DOWN. 

There are two things—accident and illmess—which, though 
common enough in human life, are always more or less left 
eut of our calculations. We see them happening on all sides 
to our friends, we know that any day they may happen to 
ourselves, and we may even make such feeble provision 
against them as is possible. But it is our secret hope that we 
shall ourselves escape these misfortunes, to which, after all, 
flesh is not necessarily the heir, but only a possible legatee. 
When they do happen, they fall on one class with comparative 
lightness ; and on another, with terrific force. Those who 
have capital, on the interest of which they live, and who, 
dying, can bequeath it to their children, are out of reach of 
the worst effect of these calamities; they may be tortured, 
they may be crippled, but there is no necessity for the maimed 
limbs to work, for the fevered brain to think for others ; their 
dear ones are materially no worse off than they were in con- 
sequence of the blow that has been dealt to themselves. — It is 
for the bread-winner that accident and illness have the gravest 
and most crushing consequences. ‘T'o be paralysed, and yet 
to feel the necessity for exertion, is the most distressing 
position’ in which poor human nature can be placed. The 
intense ‘egotism of philosophy avails us nothing under such 
circumstances; nay, even the resignation born of religion is 
powerless to console us, since our unavailing tears fall not for 
ourselves only, but for others. : 

Were'we always looking from side to side for these mis- 
fortunes, like one who' threads a crowded crossing, life would 
be unendurable; but, at the same time, the unexpectedness of 
their occurrence adds to the force of the shock. |'To-day, the 


lawyer, the man of business, or the author may be said-to~be~ 


more-or less prosperous ; to-morrow, he lies with broken bones 
or broken health ; and, above all, with the terrible consciousness 
of every-day vanishing means. Of the three, the author is in 


the worst case, since he has no. partner to carry on his trade, 
and no ‘good-will’? to dispose of: both principal and 
Income, save under circumstances which are only too 
exceptional, are gone together. : 

For some little time Elizabeth Dart had experienced such 
prosperity as rarely falls to the lot of man, and still more 
rarely to that of woman. She possessed a great and ever- 
widening reputation ; a future of unexampled brilliancy, in 
the case of one of her age and sex, lay before her, and of this 
she felt assured; she had no doubt of her own powers; she 
was conscious that she had only just begun to draw upon 
resources that were practically without limit. All that was 
brightest, and much that was best in society, were eager 
for her company under their own roof; while an invitation 
from herself was a social distinction. She had temporarily 
taken a small but pretty house in Kilburn, with a charming 
garden, which was Aunt Jane’s paradise. Mr. Argand haa 
arranged with his landlord to retain possession of his house 
in Harewood-square, so that the two families (if they could be 
called such) were still neighbours. It need scarcely be said 
that they saw a great deal of one another. They might be 
said, indeed, to possess in common a town house and a country 
house; but, on account of the time of year—for it was still early 
autumn—they were more often at the latter than the former. 
Mr. Argand and Lizzie were to be married at Christmas; the 
bridegroom would have preferred an earlier date, but she had 
reasons, known only to herself, for deferring his felicity 
to the end of the year. She wished to come to him free 
from debt. Until she had finished her new book, and thereby 
discharged her obligation to Mr. Rose, she felt that she 
had not leisure to be happy. Their engagement, however, 
was announced, and increased the interest which was felt in 
her. It was universally agreed that so fitting a match gave 
quite a colour to the old belief (so fast, alas! dying out) that 
marriages are made in heaven. Felix Argand had a striking 
individuality of his own, and was widely known and deservedly 
popular. While everyone congratulated him, a few who knew 
him well congratulated her; and it was their felicitations, we 
may be sure, which gave him the most pleasure. Happy in 
herself, in her lover, in her surroundings of all kind, her cup of 
pleasure had been filled to the brim by good news from 
Casterton. The day after meeting Sir David at Doldrum 
House she had sent him a copy of Matthew’s poems, with a 
letter reminding him of his promise; and the physician had 
been as good as his word. He had spent most of the short 


"holiday he allowed himself at Casterton, and made great 


friends with the invalid, visiting him almost daily. 

“Your young friend,’’ he wrote, confidentially, to Miss 
Dart, from the ‘‘Falcon,’’ ‘‘interests me, you will be pleased to 
hear, more than, his malady.. ‘here are, in my opinion, no 
insuperable difficulties, such as we doctors love, connected 
with it. I cannot say that he has been treated for it 
iniproperly, for he has not been treated at all. Time and the 


. chapter of accidents are excellent things to trust to; but it is 


hard on science to ignore her powers and despise her assistance 
altogether. To leave everything to Nature is the simplest 
of remedies; but (strictly between ourselves) she is not 
always bent on remedy. If she has any good intentions, it is, 
on the other hand, well to supplement them a little. ‘This 
is what I hope I have done. There are certain, resemblances 
in the case in question to a serious, perhaps, incurable form of 
myclitis; but I have reason to hope that it will tum out 
mere _spinal. congestion, in which there lies always hope. 
Tf the treatment I have suggested be persevered in, I should 
not be surprised, a twelvemonth hence, to see M. M. (excuse a 
literary style which smacks of the Lancet) bestriding a steed 
of flesh and blood as easily as he nowmounts his Pegasus. He 
has thrown up the sponge too easily. If a carriage with. 
C-springs and a yacht were at his disposal, his cure would 
doubtless be accelerated; but, even as matters are, you have 
good cause for congratulation. Do not thank me, however, 
my dear Miss Dart, till we are out of the wood; nor, indeed, 
even then—for I assure you, without affectation, that the 
obligation will still be on my side. The socicty of your young 
friend has doubled my enjoyment of this beautitul spot. No 
wonder that it inspires genius. I don’t say a word about 
Miss Mary, from which you will draw, I know, the wickedest 
conclusions. When I reflect that I am doing my best to get 
a hated rival upon his legs again, I assure ycu I plume 
myself not a little upon such chivalrous conduct.” 

From subsequent bulletins, after Sir David had left 
Casterton, it was plain that an improvement in Matthew’s 
condition had commenced. 

One morning Elizabeth Dart sat down as usual to her daily 
task, and found herself unable to pursue it, Her head seemed 
to spin round, and she found it impossible to concentrate her 
thoughts; when, with effort, she had written down a word or 
two, she was in doubt as to whether they were spelt aright. 
There are few veterans of the pen to whom these symptoms 
have not occasionally occurred; but they alarmed her 
exceedingly. If the attack had been more violent, it would in 
some respects have been better for her, for she would then 
have been less conscious of her shortcoming; as it was, she re- 
cognised, not only the difficulty of conception, but the platitudes 
that came of it. This circumstance would not have been a 
portent to some writers; but she had never written platitudes. 
Any person of ordinary common-sense would, under such cir- 
cumstances, have desisted from their occupation, but the more 
obstacles Nature interposed the more resolute she became to 
overcome them. Itwas as though, finding her mind a blank, she 
felt a necessity for supplying it with ideas; but, unhappily, 
they would not come. Her brain, like a nervous horse whom 
its rider compels again and again to face some object of its 
apprehension, became more and more recalcitrant. ** If I once 
suffer myself,’’.was her reflection, ‘‘to imagine myself unequal 
to my daily task, all will be over with me : I shall become like 
those spiritless Bohemians who never wrote ‘ unless they were 
in the humour’ or could not otherwise obtain a glass of liquor.”” 
The only thought that she could entertain with clearness, and 
which came without invitation, was connected with her creditor, 
Mr. Rose. ‘She had only written half the novel for which he 
paid her in advance; and if it was never to be finished she 
might just as well have written none of it. A small thing it 
may be said to disturb so great a mind, a tr muble both in nature 
and extent contemptible enough to anyone of even moderate 
means. There have been geniuses even, like herself, who would 
have regarded it with the most philosophic equanimity, but her 
nature was not only exceptionally sensitive, but singularly 
simple and honest. : : ZAas 

It was her habit to be quite alone while employec in com- 
position: she could not endure interruption of any kind; but 
she made an exception in favour of Aunt Jane, who would come 
into her room half-a-dozen times in the morning “‘ to see ”?— 
very literally, for she never spoke—‘* to see how her dear girl 
was getting on.’’ Onsuch occasions Lizzie would always smie 
and nod, and the little widow, much refreshed by these 
manifestations, would retire as she came, noiselessly as a cat. 
This morning, when she looked in, there was no smile for her : 


‘her niece, pen in hand, was staring straight before her like a 


sphinx. Aunt Jane, who had a certain superstitious reverence 
for Lizzie while wt ‘her-desk, would ‘probably have: made no 
observation, imagining the attitude to be only a new form of 


: 
inspiration, but for the fact of’ perceiving the’ MS. book in 
which her niece always wrote, upon the floor. 

“Why, my darling, you’ve dropped your book.’’ 

‘ “Tt doesn’t matter,’ was the astounding reply. Even the 
Sibyl had a book (though it turned out at last to be a very 
little one), and it seemed incredible to Aunt Jane, clever as 
Lizzie was, that she should be able to write in the air as though 
it were paper. There was something, too, strange and distrait 
in Lizzie’s tones which alarmed her. 

“ao are not well, my child; you do not look like your- 

“Tam not myself,” sighed Lizzie, dropping her pen and 
bursting into tears. : 

In half an hour she was lying unconscious in her bed. 
The nearest doctor was sent for. His face at first was grave : 
but cleared, and became eyen cheerful after a conversation with 
Mr. Argand, who, with his sister, had been summoned at once. 
Tt was a case of overwork, he pronounced : the brain had been 
taxed too heavily. 

*“T do not think so,’’ said Ma. Argand who was not un- 
acquainted with that subject, and knew the ease with which 
Lizzie did her work. ‘ 

““Her nervous centres are disorganised,’’ observed the 
doctor, professionally plunging out of the other's depth. 

For days Lizzie lay in a high fever, not raviig, but talking 
incessantly to herself. It was sad, indeed, for those who loved 
her, and had been used to her bright and thoughtful utterances, 
to listen to those bald, disjointed scraps: a thing quite as 
piteous in its way as though her physical beauty had been 
marred and mutilated by some hideous accident. Aunt Jane 
and Miss Argand were both born nurses— it is the birthright of 
the best women—so that there was no occasion for the services 
of any of those estimable handmaids of Healing who of late 
years have robbed sickness of half its terrors. In their gentle 
ministrations these two ladies found some solace for the grief 
that consumed them, but for Felix-Argand there was no such 
mitigation. It was his fate to watch the sufferings of his 
darling—from whose neighbourhood he could not tear himself 
away—without being of the least assistance to her. It would 
be too severe upon him to, quote his own self-reproach that he 
was as clumsy as a cart-horse ; but he was certainly as nervous 
as a thoroughbred. ‘The very type of thought, his mind, 
accustomed to unfettered freedom, was now compelled to 
revolve in a contracted circle, like a squirrel in its cage. He 
could think of nothing else save Lizzie, and of losing her. 
He passed a week of agony, which was repaid by a single 
smile that she gave him as he sat beside her pillow. It was 
the first sign of consciousness she had exhibited, and the 
doctor drew the happiest auguries from it; as it turned out, 
however, very prematurely. The patient grew better, indeed, 
in many respects, and even stronger, but there were certain 
symptoms which hinted of permanent mischief. She spoke » 
little, and that in whispers, but a feverish anxiety seemed to 
consume her. 

‘‘Is there anything that troubles you, dearest ?’’ inquired 
Felix ; ‘‘ anything on your mind?”’ 

She did net «answer, but her silence was no longer 
significant; a question had often to be put to her twice or 
thrice before she appeared to comprehend it. 

“Do you wish to see anyone ?”” 

““Yes,’’ she murmured, after a pause, ‘Sir David Dredge.” 

The physician came ; had along interview with the patient, 
and afterwards withMr. Argand. His face and manner were 
grave. ‘There were peculiarities in the case that alarmed him, 
because he could not account for them; it was not egotism, 
but experience, that caused him, when he was puzzled, to fear 
the worst. i 

“She is, at least, better than she was?’’ urged Felix, 
pleading for a favourable verdict. ‘It is something, surely, 
that she has recovered consciousness ?’’ 

“Tn most cases it would be so, no doubt; but not in hers. 
She has begun to think too soon ; and yet to tell her not to do 
so is equivalent to telling an ordinary person not to breathe.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that her mind is reverting to her 
work,’’ said Ielix, in alarm. 

“T am notsure. It would be as futile for it to do so, as 
regards the outcome, as though she were to attempt to con- 
struct a watch in her head; but I noticed when I spoke of 
absolute rest that she looked very troubled. Are you aware’ 
of there being any pressing need for her exerting herself; the 
conclusion of some book within a specified time, for instance?” 

‘*No; certainly not.” 

“Nevertheless, there is something on her, mind. I hope 
there is—otherwise, from what I have seen of her, the case is 
very grave.” 

‘Do you apprehend ’’— 
his question firmly. 

‘No, not that,’’? put in the physician, curtly. ‘Nothing 
immediate; nor, in my opinion, is she in, what is commonly 
called danger. But for some people there are worse things 
than death.” ; 

* «Vou fear for her mind,’”’ faltered Felix. 

‘She fears for it herself—which is still more serious,’ 
answered the doctor. He walked to the window, which looked 
upon the garden, where Aunt Jane was gathering a few late 
flowers for the sick-room. 

“Now, if Miss Dart were like that woman, she would be 
well in a fortnight,’’, he said, with irritation; ‘but, being 
what she is’’——he stopped himself suddenly, remembering in 
whose presence he stood. It was not the fact that his 
companion was betrothed to his patient that stopped him; Sir 
David was not much troubled, in a general way, by sentiment, 
but Felix Argand was a very considerable personage in his 
way, whose feelings were worth consideration. ; 

“T suppose that all reference to her former pursuits, or 
to books at all, is to be avoided.”’ : 

‘Not at all; encourage her to talk as much as you can, no 
matter on what subjects. Let her do anything she has a mind 
for, ” . 


In vain Felix strove to put 


“But if she asks for pen and. paper ?”” 

‘She will not ask for them; she is only too conscious of 
her impotence ; that, if I am not mistaken, is what is preying 
upon her. She says to herself, and it is only too probable that 
she is right, ‘My occupation is gone: I shall: never write a 
line again.’ Nevertheless, if she does ask for them, let her 
have them. She must be crossed in nothing.” 

That very day, the sick girl whispered to Aunt Jane, “T 
want to write a letter.’’ It seemed impossible that, in. her - 
condition, she should accomplish such a thing; nevertheless, 
the widow had her orders, and the writing. materials were 
brought he propped the patient up with pillows; and, with 
infinite labour, the task, which had once, alas! been so easy, 
was accomplished. ’ 

“Post it with your own hands, Aunt Jane ; and let no one 
know to whom it is sent,’’ were the patient’s injunctions ; 
after which, her overtaxed strength failed her, and she fainted 
away. 

: (To be continued.) 


The Dean of Worcester has been: presented by the Leeds 
Clergy School with an altar cross in brass, and a pair of 
altar candlesticks and vases in silver. 


JUBILEE 


HER MAJESTY AS QUEEN PHILIPPA. 


THE QUEEN’S HISTORICAL COSTUME BALL 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The young Queen and her husband, on the night of Thursday, 
May 12, 1842, gave a masquerade or fancy-dress ball at 
Buckingham Palace. Some Illustrations of the costumes 
and scenes displayed upon this occasion were published 


in. the very first Number of the 
Illustrated London News, which 
was dated Saturday, May 14, 1842. 
It is not without sympathetic re- 
gard for a staff of editors, artists, 
and engravers long departed, the 
personal remembrance of whom is a 
faint tradition in the office of this 
Journal, that we reprint two of 
their Illustrations, and peruse once 
more, in a volume forty-four years 
old, the description of “this mag- 
nificent scene of historic revelry, for 
which such extraordinary prepar- 
ations had been made by the most 
illustrious and beautiful of the land, 
enacted with all the effect that 
refined taste and unbounded resources 
could give to human enjoyment.” 
Our veteran contributor, Mr. G A. 
Sala, the Nestor and Ulysses of 
descriptive correspondents, was then 
too young, we believe, though he now 
pretends to be an old man, to have 
attended her Majesty’s Bal Masque, 
or he might have done justice to the 
splendour and antiquarian interest of 
the various costumes. The writer, 
whoever he was, frankly admits that 
he had previously, on the Tuesday, 
been allowed to inspect the Queen’s 
dress at some establishment in 
Hanover-square, where “no less than 
250 carriages of the aristocracy and 
beau monde ” brought a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen to see the 
completed work of the costume-maker. 
“ Even deprived of the jewels, which 
on Thursday evening threw an 
effulgence of light, the regal robes 
were picturesque beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. The open 
hanging sleeves of brightest velvet 
lined with miniver, the surcoat, with 
its grey silver ground, looking like a 
corselet, enriched with the loveliest 
flowers of gold, were part of the 
costume. The dress is transcendent 
in the brilliancy of that contrast 
which it is the great and difficult art 
of a costume-maker to produce.” 
Does her Majesty, we wonder, still 
keep it in some old wardrobe, and has 
she ever shown it to her grand- 
daughters? The costume was that of 
Queen Philippa, “the noble-hearted 
and tender® consort of King 
Edward IIT., whose womanly inter- 
cession for the burgesses of Calais is 
one of the few pleasing anecdotes in 
the history of our ancient French 
wars. * Ladies will desire to be in- 
formed with more exact particularity 
of the details of this fourteenth- 
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ponceau velvet, edged with fur, was a surcoat of brocade, blue 
and gold, the centre and the edges lined with miniver. From 


band. descending of jewels laid on gold tissue, with flowers 
of silver mattes and brilliants, over a gold ground: a mar- 
vellous tissue made, as well as the blue and gold brocade, 
by the ingenuity of our own-Spitalfields weaver. The mantle 


EARLY 


century Queenly adress. “Over a skirt, with a demi-train of was lined with miniver. 
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PRINCE ALBERT AS EDWARD III, 


Her Majesty’s hair, folded inward 


a la Clovis, was surmounted by a light crown of graven gold.” 
The magnificent dress worn by his Royal Highness Prince 
the upper edge of the centre of the miniver stomacher was a Albert, in the character of Hdward III., is also described. 
“The cloak, which, as well as every other external part of the 
attire, was manufactured in Spitalfields, was composed of the 
richest scarlet velvet, lined throughout with ermine of the 
first quality. Round the extremity ran a splendid gold 


lace, three inches in width, bear- 
ing a raised pattern of . oak-leayes 
and acorns. This lace was edged, 
top and bottom, with two rows of 
pearls of unusual size, in number 
twelve hundred. » The two sides of 
the cloak were connected, across 
the breast, by a band gorgeously 
studded with diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, topazes, and almost every other 
description of precious stones. Under- 
neath this cloak, his Royal Highness 
wore a full robe, reaching from the 
throat to the feet, constructed of a 
brocade, of which the component 
parts were gold and blue satin silk, 
costing fifteen guineas a yard. The 
splendour of this robe was greatly 
enhanced by its being slashed with. 
royal blue velvet; the slashes being 
studded, like the connecting band of 
the cloak, with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds. The collar of the robe 
was arranged, with respect to the 
brilliancy of its jewels, to match 
that of the cloak.” We think 
this will be enough for most of our 
readers ; but it is worth quoting to 
show that the Court, of Queen 
Victoria was sumptuous, upon 
occasion, forty-four years ago. Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., was the Artist 
who then drew for us the two Illus- 
trations of her Majesty dressed as 

Queen Philippa and Prince Albert 
as Edward III. 

.The Historical Costume Ball was 
designed to represent the meeting of 
the two Courts of Anne of Britanny 
and of King Edward III. and Queen 
Philippa, as related in the Chronicles 
of Froissart. Anne of Britanny was 
personified by her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Cambridge, who 
assembled her mimic Court in a 
separate room, and entered with great 
state, led by the Duke of Beaufort, 
attired as King Louis XI. of France. 
The Queen of England was seated 
upon a throne constructed from an 
authentic pattern of the fourteenth 
century, placed in an alcove lined 
with purple velvet, on which were | 
emblazoned in gold the English 
Crown, the Cross of St. George, and 
the Arms of England and France. 
As the French procession came 12, 
marshalled by the Heralds in their 
antique garb, with tabards of 
Edward III.’s reign, it was a scene 
that old Froissart himself would have 
recognised ; but, when the dancing 
began, and the quadrilles were 
formed, in which her Majesty took. 
part, the spirit of modern society 
prevailed over the stiffness of an 
historical pageant. “A galaxy of 
lovely women, in the most gorgeous 
costumes, assembled round the fair 
yad youthful Sovereign.” 


JUBILEE YEAR OF 


EARLY DAYS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


It was not until 1848 that 
her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort fixed their Highland 
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The Marquis of Lorne, 
destined to be the Queen’s 
son-in-law, was then “just 
two years old, a dear, white, 
fat, fair little fellow, with 


Home at Balmoral Castle, on 


the Dee, of which she has 
given us an agreeableaccount 


reddish hair, but with very 


delicate features, like both 


his father and mother; he 


in the two volumes “ Leaves 


is such a merry, independent 


from the Journal of our 


little child. He had a black 


Life,” published in 1868, and 


“More Leaves,” in 1883. 
The earlier visits of the *~ 
Royal pair to Scotland were 
in 1842, 1844, and 1847, 
narratives of which are to be 
found in the first volume 
mentioned. On _ the first 
occasion, in 1842, they went 
by sea in the Royal George 
yacht, escorted’ by a naval 
squadron, landed in the Firth 
of Forth, and were the guests 
of the Duke and Duchess 
of Buccleuch at Dalkeith 


Palace, seeing Edinburgh, 
of course; whence they ——— eee ee = 
travelled to Perthshire,and pS SS —— 


were received by- Lord 
Breadalbane at Taymouth 
Castle, “in a princely style, 
not to be equalled for 
grandeur and poetic effect ; it 
seemed as if a great chieftain, ‘ 
in olden feudal times, were receiving his Sovereign.” The 
Queen used to read Sir Walter Scott’s poetry and the 
Waverley Novels to Prince Albert, and they were capti- 
vated by the romantic aspect of Highland scenery, costume, 
and manners. as preserved in the show-places of that 
country. His Royal Highness was pleased also with High- 
land sport among the stags and roe-deer, the grouse, and the 
capereailzie. They visited Lord and Lady Willoughby at 
Drummond Castle, and returned by sea after a fortnight spent 
in Scotland. 

In the second visit to North Britain, in: September, 1844, 
the Queen and the Prince took their “good little Vicky” 
with them, going by sea to Dundee, where they landed, and 
were conducted by Lord Glenlyon to Blair Athol. Her 
Majesty was delighted with the fine mountain scenery in that 
neighbourhood. ‘“ We drove along Glen Tilt, through a wood 
overhanging the river Tilt, which joins the Garry ; and, as we 
left the wood, we came upon such a lovely view ; Ben-y-Ghlo 
straight before us, and, under these high hills, the river Tilt 
gushing and winding over stones and slates ; and the hills and 
mountains skirted 
at the bottom with 


BARLY DAYS IN SCOTLAND: THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT FORDING THE RIVER GARRY. 


English coast appeared terribly flat; I missed the fine hills 
so much; there is a great peculiarity about the Highlands 
and Highlanders; they are such a chivalrous, fine, active 
people. Our stay among them was so delightful; in- 
dependently of the beautiful scenery, there was a quiet, a 
retirement, a wildness, a liberty, and a solitude, that had such 
a charm for us.” 

The third Royal visit to Scotland, in 1847, was a cruise on 
the western coast in the yacht Victoria and Albert, with a 
survey of the Firth of Clyde, a loyal reception at Glasgow, a 
brief stay at Inverary with the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, 
and one of three weeks at Ardverikie, on Loch Laggan, a lodge 
belonging to the Marquis of Abercorn. In the rather long 
yoyage from Osborne, Isle of Wight, her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, who took with them their two eldest children, 
saw Dartmouth, Falmouth, the Scilly Isles, Milford Haven, 
the Menai Straits, and Loch Ryan, and admired the views of 
Arran and Bute. At Inverary Castle they felt quite at home, 
the Duchess being an old friend, “dear Lady Elizabeth Leveson- 
Gower,’ and the Duchess of Sutherland being also there. 


- velvet dress and jacket, with 
a ‘sporran,’ scarf, and High- 
land bonnet.” The Royal 
tourists passed through the 
Crinan Canal, went to Oban, 
‘and were'conyeyed in their 
own yacht to see the basaltic 
cavern of Staffa and the 
venerable ruins of the 
ancient monastery at Iona. 
Their residence at Ard- 
verikie was spoilt by inces- 
sant rain; but the Prince 
got about, saw Glencoe, 
the. Falls of Foyers, the 
Caledonian Canal, and pro- 
ceeded to Inverness, where 
he was “extremely well re- 
ceived.” The weather in the 
return. voyage to the Irish 
Sea was so bad that they 
landed at Fleetwood, and 
came home by railway to 
London. While the fair 

weather had lasted, the Queen had greatly enjoyed “this de- 

lightful voyage and tour among the western lochs and isles ; 
they are so beautiful,” she writes, “and so full of poetry and 
romance, of traditions and historical associations.” 

Her Majesty's yachting trips of 1846, along the coasts of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and to the Channel Islands, were 
more favoured by the weather ; and in 1849, she visited Ireland, 
entering the cove of Cork, now “Queenstown,” in her own 
yacht, which afterwards conveyed her, with the Prince, to 
Dublin Bay. She thought the crowd of Irish people in the 
city streets very good-humoured, enthusiastic, but excitable and 
noisy; the beauty of the Irish women, at Cork, was very remark- 
able, At Dublin, where Lord Clarendon was then Lord 
Lieutenant, the people of all classes met her Majesty with a 
burst of hearty welcome that she could never forget, though 
it was the year after Mr. Smith O’Brien’s attempted insur- 
rection, and the country had recently been under martial law. 
She was only sorry to see the people so poorly dressed. Look- 
ing at Belfast on her further voyage to Scotland, and being 
greeted there with a very cordial reception, the Queen 
landed at Glasgow, 
with her husband 
and children, and 


beautiful trees ; the 
whole lit up by the 
sun, and the air so 
puré and fine. Oh, 
what’ can equal the 
beauties of nature? 
What enjoyment 
there is in them! 
Albert enjoys it so 
much, he is in ecsta- 
sies here; he has 
inherited this love 
for nature from his 
dear father.” They 
saw the Falls of the 
Bruar, the Fails of 
the Tummel, the Pass 
of Killiecrankie, and 
ascended, on ponies, 
the hill of Tulloch, 
commanding a vast 
panoramic.yiew.- In 
riding back, they 
crossed a ford, stop- 
ping to let the ponies 
drink; “it was” 
says her Majesty, 
“the most delight- 
ful, most romantic 
ride and walk I ever 
had.” Another day, 
there was deerstalk- 
ing, or rather a 
driving of deer for | 
Prince Albert, Lord 
Glenlyon, and other 
gentlemen. to shoot. 
Glen Tilt, of course, 
and every remark- 
able point of scenery | 
in that district, were 
seen and admired. 
Lady Canning was 
the Queen’s com- 
panion, 
made sketches, Her 
Majesty was quite 
sorry to embark and 
leave the shores of 
Scotland, “The 
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travelled thence to 
Balmoral. Ireland 
but once again, in 
1861, and then only 
at the Lakes of Kil-. 
larney, was cheered 
by her Majesty's 
presence. Yet there 
is romantic scenery 
enough also in that 
country, with ro- 


mantic, historic, and 
poetic associations, 
and a warm-hearted 
people, originally 


capable, like the 
Scottish High- 
landers, of much 


personal affection 
towards any of the 
Royal family who 
might sometimes 
come amongst them. 
Loyalty is a word 
used with different 
meanings. If it be 
applied to this sort 
of attachment to the 
persons of a reigning 
House, let us re- 
member that the 
Trish were loyal to 
her Majesty's an- 
cestors both in 1715 
and 1745, when the 
\ Highlanders of Scot- 

| land joined in the 

Jacobite rebellions. 
But we will not 
pursue this line of 
political or historical 
reflection. Our good 
Queen has cherished 
the kindest possible 
feeling, with perfect 
impartiality, to- 
wards all in every 
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NOVELS. 


Mr. William Minto, the Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen, is well known in the literary world by his 
“Manual of English Prose Literature” and by his “ Cha- 
racteristics of English Poets.” Whether 7he Crack of Doom, 
a Novel: by William Minto (Blackwood and Sons) is from the 
pen of the same author we are not told, and this, perhaps. is 
well, as the story can be better judged on its own merits than 
if it were known to be the work of an accomplished writer. 
That it has merits may be taken for granted by the reader 
before perusal, since it is republished from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, a periodical deservedly in high repute for its fiction. 
It is a novel of the day—we might almost say of the hour. 
Journals known to everyone are introduced by name ; so is Mr. 
Spurgeon ; and the proceedings of the Salvation Army, though 
unconnected with the main thread of the story, are described 
with considerable minuteness. The approach of a comet, 
heralded by a sensational article in a newspaper on the 
threatened destruction of the globe, is the peg on which Mr. 
Minto hangs his plot. The article is written by Hugh 
Millerby, the hero of the tale, who employs his time in study- 
ing life. He is rather a weak invertebrate fellow, and when 
Grace Quickset, the daughter of a celebrated man of science, 
refuses him in a mild way, at her father’s request, and after- 
wards writes to him a pretty letter that ought to have kept 
him steadfast in affection and hope, the reader has no 
pity and much contempt for the way in which Hugh 
allows himself to be snared by an artful woman, as 
malicious as she is disagreeable. And it must be con- 
fessed that Miss Quickset’s conduct is not that of a refined 
and well-nurtured English girl. She has an offer from 
Adam Napier, an honest fellow favoured by her father, and 
promises him an answer in ten days, but at the same time she 
is attracted by a clever swindler calling himself Count 
Ramassy, who maunders to her about his loneliness. This is 
what follows. Grace is with her father and the Count ina 
darkened room arranging some magic-lantern slides, “ when 
suddenly an arm was thrown round her, and she was held for 
a moment in a passionate embrace. She was surprised and 
disturbed, but she had too much sense to make a scene by 
screaming.. After a little, she said that she would see the rest 
of the illustrations at the lecture, and went out.” Hitherto, 
we are told, the girl had been preserved like a plant in a 
sheltered garden ;-but this sensitive, home-kept young lady 
scarcely acts as we might have expected after such an 
encounter. She goes out, and, finding Adam, walks and talks 
with him, and afterwards allows the-Count to converse as if 
regardless of his insult; and hearing that he is undera strange 
vow, agrees to meet him in the morning, before breakfast, to 
learn what that vow imports. It is but fair to say, however, 
in extenuation of Grace’s conduct, that she has just heard 
of the defection of her first lover, and is tortured with 
the thought of having written to him to soothe the pain 
of his rejection. “She did not think she cared so much for 
the fickle Millerby. She would not have believed anything he 
could do would so disturb her.” And so, in a defiant way, the 
girl meets the Count, who asks her to marry him secretly. She 
looks at her watch, and says she must go. “‘One moment,’ 
the Count said, suddenly. ‘Have you the courage?’ He 
looked at her with burning eyes, and made a step for- 
ward as if he would repeat the offence of yesterday. ‘ You 
must not do that, she said, firmly, stepping back. Then, on 
the spur of the moment, she added lightly, ‘I will tell you in 
afew days, and hurried off.” This may be true to human 


nature ; but Grace wins little sympathy from the reader, and 
we do not know that any character in the novel, and a great 
number are introduced, can be called attractive. Perhaps the 
most interesting is Mrs. Rorlke, a brilliant novelist, and 
deserted wife. But we should like Mrs. Rorke to have dis- 
played a little just indignation when an old lover, who had 
courted her in her maiden days, offers to take her under his 
protection. She is satisfied with saying and showing that 
such a life would be one of “intolerable misery.” By far the 
most conspicuous personage in the story is the sham Count, 
whose amazing pretensions sustain the curiosity as to the final 
result. ‘The Crack of Doom” is a clever novel, and bids fair 
to enjoy its brief season of popular favour. 

A really good story of the sensational order is unfolded in 
two of the three volumes entitled Keep My Secret: by G. M. 
Robins (Richard Bentley and Son); but the third volume 
is not equal to its fellows, as its melodramatic pro- 
ceedings are far too hurried and confused, its agony 
is piled up too recklessly, its horrors are not suf- 
ficiently relieved by the bright descriptions of sprightly 
dialogue for which the other two volumes are most creditably 
distinguished. Not that brightness, sprightliness, and tender- 
ness are conspicuous by absence at the conclusion of the tale ; 
but in the beginning and in the middle they are conspicuous 
by actual presence. The main incident is very painful, very 
shocking ; not impossible, not incredible, but unquestionably 
very improbable. An impulsive little girl, nine or ten years 
of age, mistakes for a cruel tyrant 2 most kind-hearted, long- 
suffering, noble-minded gentleman; and, fired with the 
memory of Charlotte Corday (who was her ancestress), goes in 
the dead of night to the room where the said gentleman 
is sleeping, and justifies her suggestive name of Damien 
by plunging a “Damascus dagger” into the  sleeper’s 
bosom, just missing the heart. The gentleman recovers, by the 
merey of the novelist; and the little girl, having confessed 
her crime, discovering—to her astonishment—that she is 
regarded as a hateful little monster rather than as an 
admirable little tyrannicide, having been examined by a 
medical man and pronounced to be quite as sane as himself 
Gf not a great deal saner), is very generously and touchingly 
forgiven by her victim, and is then let loose upon the world, 
with her dreadful deed hushed up, and with her secret 
unknown to all but two or three discreet persons, unknown 
even to her own mother. She herself is bound by her victim 
(who extorts a solemn promise from her) never to reveal that 
seeret. Hence the straits im which the heroine finds herself 
as the tale proceeds ; hence the proper, heroic solution of the 
difficulties. This is a sensational incident with a vengeance ; 
and there are other—episodical—incidents quite as sen- 
sational, nay, more sensational, and far more and more 
literally with a vengeance. Yet, for all this, the story does not 
impress one at all disagreeably on the whole; its pleasant 
characteristics, which are very pleasant indeed, predominate, 
being the more cffective, if not the more numerous. The worst 
of it is that the awful sin of murder, committed or attempted 
by so very charming a heroine with the most chivalrous 
intentions, a heroine without a particle of cruelty or blood- 
thirstiness in her Anglo-French constitution, seems to lack 
heinousness, and to assume the aspect of a rather severe 
practical joke only : and this, it must be admitted, is of mis- 
chievyous tendency. Sin and crime can never be painted too 
black, or made to entail too serious consequences. 

The anonymous author of the “Atelier du Lys,” as 
this new work, entitled Hester’s Venture (Longmans) bears 
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ample testimony,would probably make an excellent and a 


"readable novel, whatever the theme might be: still, the 


theme goes for something, even with the best of writers, and, in 
the present instance it must be acknowledged to be nota little 
common, as also are most of the incidents, compared with 
what the same author has chosen for treatment upon other 
occasions. The heroine of the story is a well-drawn character, 
an admirable specimen of an English girl of gentle birth, good 
education, high breeding, and worthy sentiments ; but there is 
nothing yery extraordinary about her or about her “ venture.” 
Nor is she so clever a study as her most amiable and estimable 
grandmother, or as her highly respectable but uncongenial 
half-brother, or as his peevish, under-bred, but not altogether 
despicable wife, or as the shrewd German manufacturer, with 
his good-natured English partner-for-life. Still the most striking 
and most interesting personage is the highly-gifted but. not, 
very noble-minded. actress, to whom the reader is chiefly 
indebted for keeping things lively. She belongs to a class. 
with which novelists have made us pretty familiar ; but she. 
has peculiarities of her own, and they are sufficient to make 
her adistinct variety. It is a quiet story, with no very noyel 
or exciting occurrences ; but it is well written, pleasant for 
the most part, readable throughout, deriving its interest rather 
from its skilful pieces of portraiture than from dramatic scenes. 
(though there are one or two) or thrilling narrative. 


It is a great thing in literature to know how to write—an art, 
strange to say, beyond the skill of some novelists, whoare fairly’ 
popular, notwithstanding. Mrs. Oliphant, while pouring out 
tale after tale, as if the fountain of her fancy were inexhaust- 
ible, is not satisfied with mere fluency and fertility of invention.. 
Of inventive faculty, there may not be much in Lfie Ogilvie, 
the Story of a Young Life, (2 vols., Maclehose), but there is 
much beauty of expression, and no small knowledge of human’ 
nature. The incidentS are comparatively few, and they are’ 
all associated with the central figure of the novel. Effie is a 
charming heroine, full of nature and passsion, and of that, 
deep sense of truth and right, which is less uncommon in 
youth than in’ mature age. Her stepmother, Mrs. Ogilvie, 
is the type of the coarse common-sense which’ is one 
form of worldliness ; and she has no: doubt that she is doing 
her duty in encouraging Fred Dirom as Effie’s lover when he is 
wealthy, and rejecting him when he falls into difficulties. With 
ccnsummate skill the novelist shows how Dirom’s sincere but 
superficial attachment awakens the sense of love in the’ 
young girl, although not love for him ; and when Ronald’ 
Sutherland, her boy+lover, returns from India in’ a 
pesition to marry, it is easy to see to whom her warm 
heart should have been given. Mrs. Ogilvie is shrewd 
encugh all along to perceive the state of Effie’s heart, 
Lut she has not the least perception of its strength 
and nobleness, and does not understand the girl’s deter-’ 
mination to stand by Fred Dirom when the day of trouble’ 
comes. Neither does he understand her in the least, and 
mistakes heroic self-sacrifice for regret at her disappointment. 
“OF all the passionate impulses that had coursed through 
her veins he knew nothing, nothing! He could not divine 
them, nor understand even if he had diyined.” Some of the* 
minor characters play their parts well, and two old maiden 
sisters, especially, are-drawn with no feeble hand; but, after 
all, as the author no doubt intended, Effie is the life of the 
story. We recommend our readers to make her acquaintance. 


A meeting was held at Manchester, on the 11th inst., to 
organise a Jubilee Exhibition in that town. 


MPHIS fashionable cosmopolitan H@YTEW is unsurpassed for comfort and luxurious arrangements. 
The Salle-’i-manger is the finest in London, 


Wi.B—A special feature is made of the TABLE D’HOTE, which is open to NON- 


The Salle-a-manger and all the magnificent public rooms are open to the general public. 


Theatres. 


The Stock of Gem and 

peepee, Fine Gold Jewellery is the RESIDENTS, commencing at 6.30 p.m. 
BROOCHES, : seen 
NECKLET3 largest and choicest in Lon- 

“*~s | don, and contains new and 
EARRINGS, original designs not to be The LANGHAM SUPPER after the 
RINGS, obtained elsewhere, an in- 
PINS, spection of which is respect- 
ST ‘ARS, fully invited. All goods 


DRESS FABRICS at FIRST COST. 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOM TO THE CONSUMER. 


ALL 


INTERMEDIATE PROFITS GIVEN TO THE PURCHASER. 


MB rad lord 


Makers to her Majesty the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, and other 
Members of the Royal Family, 


actilring Comply 


Bradford 
OPRSIUITE 


Will send to any address, post-free, 


A FULL SET OF PATTERNS 
of all the leading NOVELTIES in All-Wool and Cotton DRESS 


GOODS for the Spring. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM TO CHOOSE FROM, 


of the choicest and most fashionable designs and colourings in every variety of NEW FABRICS, 
at PRICES THAT WILL ASTONISH EVERYONE. 


<i 


A FIRST-CLASS 
ARTICLE OF DIET. 


COMPY., 


“My child, after being at death's door for weeks from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhoea and inability tor 
any form of ‘Infants’ Food’ or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted preparation, 
infant increase in weight so rapidly a8 he has done, 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR PATTERNS. 
ADDRESS IN FULL, AS ABOVE, and mention “Illustrated London News.” 


Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., Everywhere. 


eAllen &S Hanburys 


MALTED—FARINACEOUS. - 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, © 
~” INVALIDS, 
DYSPEPTICS, & the AGED. 


FOOD 


satisfy ux _ tly free from Grit— 
“Very Digestible— Nutritious — Palatable —Satisfying — Excelléeat in quality — Perfectly 
Requires neither boiling nor straining—Made in a minute.?— Vide Lancet, British Medical Journal, &c. 


retain 
and I have never seen an 
H. &. TRESTRALL, FRCS. MRO, oe 
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[doughy deeds my fisiandpictel , 
Ill Borwicks Powder take ; 
find with rapidity and ease 


The Staff of Life Ill bake. 


he : Ofcourse youve heard of Borwiek. 
And his Baking Powder too, 
Ifnot,you are unfortunate 
And the best thing you can do 
Isto buya packet and ive ita test {"S,, E 


"Youll find it the Pures, i he. 
‘ai find it the Pons. CaearestaBes.] W UNCRY cows 


bin Adair (New Versron) 


What makes the bread so white? 
Borwick'’s Powder! 
What makes the cakes so Light? 
Borwick’s PowpeR! 
What makes all pastry well, 
All Housewives love to tell, 
All Stores and grocers sell 


Borwicns PowneR. 


* ADVICE To PEOPLE 
Apour ere FowLs. 
Save your money and buy some of 
}Borwicks Gow MEDAL Custarn PowneR! 
Which renders eggs a superfluity, 
sinceit produces the most delicious 


Custards, Blanemanges,&e, at half the 
‘\ Usual cost 


Use : 
Borw 1¢KS CUSTARD PowDep Ae & 
3 A 


$$ E- 


Therewasa young person named Crowder, 
—&Who used Rorwicks Gold Medal Powder, 
Of her pastry & buns & sweet Sally [uns 
No Pastry ‘ook ever was prouder 


6 POWDE 


ere was & young maid in Jamaica, 

Who quarrelled one day with her baker: 
So her mother allowed her 

nI6 buy Borwicks Powper, 

‘And excellent bread it doth make her. 


e — paki 
Bonwics BA 
as gained 5 Gold Medals. 


2, 
a LISS 

Ie, 
Bre Ikwick’s Rar! 


Directions for using 
~ BorwickS CusTARD PowneR | 


Bonwiens 
‘th BAKING POWDER 
Clarpest saleinthe world 


If Borwicks Baking Powder is not the 
best in the world, why has itpained 

-] 5Goto Menai, whilst qo other Baking 
Powder hag gained one. 


Guass Custarns-froma pint of new milk 


take Two Tablespoonfuls and mix with 
This Packet cold, sweeten the remainder 
of the milk to your taste and pour on 
wher it fully boils, stirring quickly. 
7 BLANCMANGE -Same as for Custards with 


less Milk. - 
Borwl 


si 
BAKING Powpes®' 


¥ 


Iss 2 UE as 


The best in the worl 


= : & = ae _— 
Po ee d — Fees ae 
SS ee 


. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 


IMPROVED 


TENNIS LAWN TENT, 


WITHOUT CENTRE POLE. 


This commodious and attractive Tent is rapidly becoming 
a favourite for the tennis ground and lawn. The walls 
are 6 ft. or more in heig and a rafter and frame being 


substituted for the centre pole that ordinarily supports 
| the roof, the whole Interior space is available for tables, 
chairs, &c. 


THE SH 


AKESPEARE COT. 


WA 


A NEW CHILD'S FOLDING BED. 


This new invention is very strong and simple; it can be 
vastly taken to pieces and put together again; it packs 
into a small compass, and weighs 121b. The canvas is in 
one piece, which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
such an easy, pliable bed that a mattress is not needed, 


For Price-List and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINSTON, 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


almoRAL 
Gloss 


A Special Preparation for 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS & SHOES. 


A Dressing combined with Glycerine for rendering the 
leather permanently soft and pliable. ~ Gives a natural 
flexible polish which does not rub off or soil the skirts in 
wet weather. Free from spirit, acid, or any injurious 
substance to leather, t 

Applied with a sponge attached to cork, 

Sold everywhere, in extra large Bottles, at 6d. 


Gas 


Do you want a RELIABLE NEEDLE? 


Galli nd Mood Css 
Sty VacbrahortLoted 


May be ordered through all Drapers. 


OR THE SEASON. 


PETER ROBINSON'S COURT AND FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 


approbation—n 
Dressmaker (if desired), 
Addre3s—PETER ROBIN: 
NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well- as_ the 

Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good-fitting Dressmakers 
are sent to all parts of England witha full assortment of Goods, and 
to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram.— 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


atari The Wonderful Value 
The Uuique Quality 


The New Flavour 


OF «1D 
WILSo™ 


Sold only in 1s. tins, by Grocers, &¢. 


The Delightful Freshness 


Battenberg Nuts. 


David Challen, Sole Consignee, London. N. 


¢ AN 
oe? 
oo . » 
al 


Crystal Wafers. 


NOT SWEET 


SWEET 


very moderate charges. 


LUSHES, SILKS, VELVETS, an immense 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses, Patterns free. 
“ . > 
UR SPECIAL “Good Wearing” MAKES of 
BLACK SIthKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 33, T1d., 


4s. Gil., 53. 941., to 103. 6d. Patterns free. g 
VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A es 
4 superior and superb variety, all very moderate in price, aes 
varying from 1 to 10 svuneas. 5 + a 
MANTLES, CLOAKS, JACKETS, a very superb 2:3 
collection. Inspection invited. | 
TEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A EI 
hewtiful variety of New Designs. from 1} to 6 ssuineas. i=) 
ILK COSTUMES from Paris. A large and aoe 
k clerrant variety, handsomely ornamented and arranged, frou eee pS 
5 to 20 pmineas. sf & 5 5 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely Se 
New and Novel. LR 

om 


ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 206 to 262, Regent-street, W. 
: MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


P 
PETER ROBINSON | 


strong wicker, covered with best wat 
other Dresses to 
travelling,and also make 


J. DREW & 


Ts made of k 
shallow, allows ball, dinner, or 
convenient shape for ordinary 
to stand Continental travelling, 


S$ & ZOOC 


erproof sailcloth, VEI 
be simply laid in, anc 


SON, 33, Piccadilly-circus, London; also 42, 


‘ 


S. 


- BAG! 
LONDON. 


7) 
LADIES’ FITTED DRESSING 


aD 


ry 


Write for Illustrated Cata 


38, PICCADILLY-CIRCUS, 


gw 
RY LIGHT, and will last for year Being made lon 
i avoids any creasing and damage in tray eller 
g Dresses, Linen, &c., and is specit 
King’s-road, Brighton, 


Hs 


lt 18 4 
1 Wardrobe for keepin ily made 
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THE RACES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 

Telephone No. 6583. 


BENSOWN’S 
DOUBLE CHRONOGRAPH, MINUTE 
REPEATER, CALENDAR WATCH. 


i 


Has four distinct actions, viz. : 
1. Double Chronograph for timing purposes ; 
2, Repeats hours, quarters, and minutes at pleasure ; 

3. Perpetual Calendar, showing Year, Month, Day, &c. 

4, A perfect Time-keeper, for daily use. 

In massive 18-ct. GOLD Case, £250. 

Sent free for Draft with order. 

Illustrated Book, with full particulars, post-free. 

J. W. ToRRE, Esa., of Westbourne-terrace, writes :-— 
_“The Repeater Calendar Chronograph I had of you some 

time since has stood the test of hard wear for six months, and 
I have never found it vary or fail to act.” 


J. W.. BANS eee. 
Watchmaker by Warrant to H.M. the Queen. 
62 &64, Ludgate-hill; 28, Royal Exchange; 
and 25, Old Bond-street, London. 


NEW CATALOGUE READY JANUARY, 1€83 
“mE NUN of the ERIOD." 
Trape Manx. Reen 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878 ; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880; 
CALUUTTA, 1884, 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
» .. RIFLING 


Ss 
Sy 


TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 
REL for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 


10 bores, 20 to 50 guineas ; 360, “400, °450, *v00, and *577 Bore 
Express—Rook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting—"3s0, “360, 
+340, °320, °300, and *220 bores, trom 3 to 10 guineas; ingle 
Hammerless, same bores, 8 to 10 guineas. CAPE GUNS, one 
barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore, for shot or spherical 
ball—as M.L.’s, from 6 gs.; a8 B.L.'s, from 10 to 30 guineas, 
COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot 
barrels, choked or cylinders, from 1s to 40 guineas, this lattre 
forming a battery of itself for the man of moderate means ; “360 
to ‘577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or brass shelle, 
Send six stamps for Uatalogue of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers. 
the largest Stock in the Trade, to G. EB. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham. Established 1850. 


= = 
VV 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Show-Rooms: 189 and 141, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 


ONLY 


Bite do b] poe 
ais DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS, ===. 
For burning Mineral Oils WITHOUT DANGER or SMELL. produce the 
HEALTHIEST, SAFEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL LIGHT ever obtained, 
and were awarded the only Gold Medal at the Inventions Exhibition. 

One Hanging Lamp will- brilliantly illuminate a room 
62-Candle Power, costing for oil One Penny for 33 hours. 


Lamps, gives a light of 43-Candle Power, costing for oil One Penny for 5 hours. 
may be reduced without the lamp emitting any smell. 


500 ORIGINAL PATTERNS TO SELECT FROM, 


suited for every description of domestic lightmg, m Art Brass, Copper and Iron, 
Porcelain, &e. Prices from 10s. each upwards. 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS 


are specially recommended by the Fire Insurance Companies as being 
the safest mineral oil lamps. 


A smaller size burner, for Table 
The flame 


May be obtained in a large variety of new designs, suited for all domestic and other 
purposes, Retail of most Lamp-Dealers and Special Agents ; J. Barker and Co., High-street, 
Kensington, W.; Benetfink’s, Cheapside, E.C. ; Gardner's, Strand; J. Defries and Sons, 147, 
Houndsditch ; T. Fox and Co., Bishopsgate-street ; Maple and Co., Tottenham-court-road ; 
Hampton and Sons, Pall-mall; C. Hindley and Sons, Oxford-street: and Wholesale from 
the Sole Manufacturers, 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LimiteD. 


Temporary Premises, 147, HOUNDSDITCH. 


TIME 
CHECKING 
MACHINES, 


The EXACT Time 
Employés arrive and 
leave recorded, 
NO Over-Payments. 
NO Errors, 
NO Disputes. 
Absolute Accuracy. 
Great Economy. 
TESTIMONIALS 
from Leading Firms, 
Upwards of 


75,000 


persons are checked 
daily bythese machines. 


MACHINES FOR ANY 
NUMBE 


Perry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oldest, Best, 
and most Widely-known Fathily Medicine in the World. 
It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds, Burns, Spr 
Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, yn 

Limbs, and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Taken in- 
ternally, Cures at_ once Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, and Cholera Infantum., PAIN 
KILLER is the great Household Medicine, and affords relief 
Any Chemist can 


not to be obtained by other remedies. 
supply it at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per Bottle. 


Daa |g 
epeumber | h | 


2 ——————————— 
Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sort, SMOOTH, and WHITE; entircly 


“A” Clacs for Checking 
Men. 

“K” Glass, Autographic 
for Clerks’, Foremen’s, 
& Officials’ Signatures. 

When inquiring price, 

state how many to 

checked. 
Makers of Church, 


removes and prevents all Turret, and Chime 

ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, Xc., Clocks. 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the HOT-AIR ENGINES. 
Inventions confi- 


SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 


more effectually than any other preparation. 
No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 
without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM ano SON, 


CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


dentially worked out, 
and Patents obtained, 

Agents for the dis- 
posal of Patent Rights 
and Royalties. 


, LEWELLAN 
MACHINE CO., 


BRISTOL. 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FOR LADIES, 


very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s, ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s, 
The best value ever offered. 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


in Morocco, fitted complete, 
42s.,  63s.;. with Silver 
Fittings, 84s., 105s. The best 
value ever offered. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas, 


GLADSTONE BAGS, 
empty and fitted. HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


on, 
7  —_~PARKINS 


GQUe OF BAGS A 


0 
<p “SP pp 


Ke 


Riese GOTTO. 
MACHINISTS’ CO., 


LIMITED, Bicycle and Tricycle Manufacturers 
to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 


The “Illustrated London News,” Feb, 20, 1886, says = 


“The ‘Club’ Tandem manufactured by the Coventry 
Machinists’ Company is certainly a most complete and 
satisfactory machine. Init we finda combination of 
three distinct tricycles. ‘Ihe care and ingenuity dis- 
played in its manufacture are worthy of much praise.” 


Works: Coventry. 
London—15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
Manchester—9, Victoria Buildings. 

Established over 20 years. 


Please send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


COVENTRY 


THI “CLUB” TANDEM (Convertible). 


20 ft. square, the flame being of” 


MOURNING FOR FAMILIES, 
JAY’S 


experienced 
DRESSMAKERS 
d 


ani 
MILLINERS 
Travel to any part of 
the Kingdom, 
Free of expense to 
purchasers. 
They take with them 
Dresses and 
Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard and 
upwards, 
all marked in plain 
figures, and at same 
price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates 
are also given for 
Household Mourning, 
at a great saving to 
large or small families, 
Funerals at stated 


charges conducted in 
London or Country. 


JAY’S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


IRISH 


CAMBRIC 
POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s .. 
Ladies’ “ 


«» perdoz. Is. dd. 
. 2s, 6d. 


Gents’ is a iy 3s. 8d. 
Ladies’, Hemstitched ,, 38. 11d. 
Gents’ 6s. 9d. 


All pure flax’, 


“The Cambrics of Robinson and 
Cleaver have a world-wide. fame,’’"— 
Queen. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


By appointments to the Queenand 
Crown Princess of Germany, 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS POST-FREE, 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 


TORTURES 


ND every species or Irowtne, Sealy, Pimply, 
A {nherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the Cuil: 
cuRA REMEDIES, 


Curicura ResotveNt, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and Lp ogee of impurities and 
poisonous elements, an thus removes the cause. 

Currcura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curroura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold by all chemists. Price: Curicura, 2s. 3d,; 
RFsotvent, 4s; 6d.; Soap, 1s.:-or a set of the three 
preparations, post free, for 7s. 9d., of Francis Newbery 
& Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London, B.C. Prepared by the Porrer Drue AND 
Cuemicat Co., Boston, MassacHUSETTS. U.S.A. 

«a Write F. Newbery & Sons for “ How to Cure 

more for Cigarettes 


Skin Diseases.” 
R than the » ordinary 

+ trade price will find 
the RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT ‘No. 1, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. They are made 
from the rigntes, most delicately flavored, 
and highest cost gold leaf grown in_ Virginia, 
and are absolutely without adulteration or 
drugs. 


STRAIGHT CUT *° 


We use the Genuine French Rice Paper 
of our own direct importation, which is made especially 
for us, water marked with the name of the brand— 
RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1—0n each 
Cigarette, without which none are genuine. ‘Ar 
TONS of this brand have been put on Sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are cautioned that this is the old 
and original brand, and to observe that each package 


cee GIGARETTES 


CIGARETTE 
Smokers who are 
willing to pay 4 little 


mond Straight 

Cut Cigarettes 

bears the signa- 
ture of 


ALLEN & GINTER, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


Sold by Dealers throughout the World, 
Fier eal aloe = 


J | 1 i 


Aim (lh 


qu Wii | 
sayy anual pranegpeenee 
WT eh) Myr KN rh} een AN in il i 
AD ARLE ull 
bust The AUTH nef nasuddbondlh i ES aaa that 
CAUTION.—To guard against fraudulent imitalonr i wy, 
each Label bears Pig cme of “WL. 100% & ie hvab sae us prc 
‘There ave THRED KINDS, distinguished from ¢ rd to 
A YELLOW, GREEN, and RED sibk THRBAD, atta ie 
stopper, LAU DBP BUEZ (Yen )instantly re ead as 
most violent Toothache, AU DE SUEZ GEE yy, arrests 
a daily mouth-wash, prevents for ever the return 0: Pp ie BD 
decay, and preserves the teeth sound and white. aaptod for 
THREAD is used as the Green, but especialy TE for the 
children’s use. SUEZ ORANGH TOOTH-PAST© | 1 post 
removal ottariar and whitening Fheteety, and 1HOue ny 
rom an 0 x cat 2 ‘43, 
Dien sts Yellow, 28, 9d; Green, 38, 6d. ; Red, 38. Paster 
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THE CONSTABULARY ENTERING THE ORANGE DISTRICT, SHANKHILL-ROAD, 
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MONKEY BRAND. 


FOR ZINC BATHS, 
FOR CUTLERY, 
FOR SOILED HANDS. 


one stamp. 


FOR METALS, 
FOR MARBLE, 
FOR PAINT. 


Small Sample free to any address for 
ih: 


FOR POTS AND PANS, 
FOR WOOD WORK, 
FOR OIL CLOTHS. 


BROOKE'S 
SOAP, 


Windows like 
Crystal. 


BROOKE’S 
SOAP, 


Tinware like 
Silver. 


ill ui 


A 


“Pictorial 
|i World” says — 
“Tt should be 
tried by every 
; | housekeeper.” 


WON'T 
WASH 
CLOTHES. 


BROOKE'S 
SOAP, 


= For Marble, 
For Copper, 
For Tin, 
For Oilcloth. 


BROOKE'S 
SOAP, 


Copper like Gold. 
Crockery like 
Pearl, 


BROOKE’S 
SOAP, 


“Christian 
World” says: 
“Possesses the 


necessary quali- 
fications for re- 
moving dirt and 
restoring bright- 
ness.” 


WON’T 
WASH 
CLOTHES. 


Simple Directions. |} 


Dainpena sponge, or 
soft cloth rather, 
on Brooke's 
and make a 


briskly to the 
place apply, 

Wipe with a cloth 
thit’s clean and 
dry. 


DON’T. 
Don't rub the bar 
‘gainst what you 
clean; a 
Dow tdipitin water— 


the ap, I mean ; 7 
Pasion ar ae pace : 2d. 
pth CUSTOMER: “Oh, Mr. Pickles, have 


per Large Bar. 


ything 
> «that’s tar- 
nished and old, 


you seen in this morning’s papers that 
100,000 Turks are scouring the Greek 


“Tilus. Sporting 


d Dramatic 
> DP an 

“Fun” says:— border % News” says :— 
“A glorious | i i : “Tt cleans Metal, 
article for clean- GROCER: Yes, Madam : with Marble and Paint 
ing Steel, Iron, Brooke’s Soap. It is so good for Marble, effectively and 
Tin, Brass, Cop- . 2. rapidly ” 
Lenina Wands Paint, Crockery, &e,--1t -Seours; and 

of Cutlery.” Polishes everything. Everybody uses 


B. BROOKE, 
& 60., 


it. HEXCHPT FOR CLOTHES.” 


Read the Directions, 


Will do everything 19 and 21 
wil noe do. “take NQ DIRT, NO DUST, NO WASTE, NO LABOUR. Queen 
Give Bean Ae e Victoria -street 
For Breokea: SIMPLE, RAPID, CLEAN, CHEAP.} LONDON. 


“NO MORE CURL PAPERS OR IRONS.” 1 
EIN D EB’sS 
HAIR CURLING PINS. 


SI Produce Charming Ringlets, &c. 
ON USED COLD, 
us yon) Surer and more effective than 
%-\ Curl Papers. Comfortable— 
Invisible —Simplicity itself. 
BEWARE of knavish imitations, which 
are absolutely useless frauds, Venders 
will he rigorously prosecuted. 
Sold in 6d. and Is. Boxes, by Fancy 


Dealers; or Sample Box for 7 stamp. 
direct from Messrs. 


[INDE'S LONDON 
SAMPLE ROOM, 1A, City-road, B.C. 


Wholesale of Messrs. HINDE, Birmingham & London. 


TURRET CLOCKS. 
WE FS AS ae a ey 


TORRET CLOCK MAKERS to the 
late Earl of Rosse, the Duke of Westininster. 
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Pres 
A RT FURNITURE for the DRAWING-ROOM. Cabinets, from 
4 £2 12s, 6d.; Over-mantels and Chimney Glasses, from £2 23.; Occasional Easy-chairs, in 


rich silk, tapestries, and plush, from 28s. 6d.; Mirror Brackets, from 12s. 9d.; small Tables, 
from 10s, 6d. ; Drawing-room Suites, from 15 guineas to £500, Designs and Estimates free. 


RT FURNITURE for the DINING- } QEDDING DEPARTMENT._OETZMANN 


| 
ROOM.—Dining-room Suites, well upholstered and | and CO.’S Bedding is all manufactured on the premises, 
covered in real leather, £16 163, ; superior quality ditto, best | and warranted pure. Best materials and workmanship, with 
workmanship and quality guaranteed, 25 guineas to £85, | all the latest improve nents. Woven wire spring mattresses 

i from 15s. 9d. Bedsteads from 8s. 6d.; Black 


Basy-ch irs, well upholstered in best leather, £4 4s. ; superior 
fro.n 17s. 6d.—Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 


ditto, £5 to £15 10s, 
“ ee . a 
HE NEW -— CAIRO” CURTAINS, three INTON TILE HEARTHS, various designs, 
yards long by fifty inches wide, 14s. 6d. per pair ; three 4 any size up to 5ft., price 15s, 6d, Patterns on appli- 
and a half yards, 16s. 9d.; four yards, 18s. 9d. Handsome cation, Kerb Fenders, good designs, from 15s, 6d.; brass 
Reversible Tapestry Curtains in all the new and fashionable Peon from 10s. 6d, per set. Brass Fire-iron Stands, 
rom 7s, 6d, per pair. 


shades of colourings, three yards long by fifty-one inches 
ETZMANN and CO.—WORCESTER TEA 


wide, 25s.; three and a half yards, 28s. 6d.; four yards, 3ls, 6d. 
SERVICES.—Registered Designs,—E xquisite porcelain, 


Patterns free on application. 
EDDING DEPARTMENT.—OETZMANN rich colourings, handsomely gilt. Specially manufactured for 
Messrs. Oetzmann and Co, at the Royal Worcester Works. 


and COS Stock of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room ) 
Conplete set of 28 pieces, 21s, Coloured Lithographs and 


Furniture is one of the largest and best in the kingdom. Two t _ pie 
more Show-rooms, each 228 ft. long, have been added for the Price-List on application. Sample Cup and Saucer, Dost- 
display of the same, fitted up ready for inspection. free, 18. 8d. 


INTERIOR DECORATION TO HARMONISE WITH EVERY STYLE OF FURNISHING. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION, 


and Brass ditto, 


( 
it 


[ ~e 4 
IY : 
dis. 

The ROYAL CRESCENT (Patented). . 

The above Machines are pronounced to be the Best of the Year. 


The BICYCLETT 


ILLUSTRATED RU DGE & CO., LIMITED, 
PRICE-LISTS SAS COVENTRY. 


FREE CN APPLICATION. 
LONDON DEPOTS: 


12, QUEEN VICTORIA-ST., E.C.; ann 443, OXFORD-ST., W, 
A : THE OLDEST AND 
DAMS’S BEST. 
“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its uso,-- 
FURNITURE : 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
O L| S IY Oilmen, &e. = 
8 Manvuricrory; VICTORIA PARK, SHEFFIELD, 
“THE MOST NOTED FIRM OF LADIES’ TAILORS IN THE WORLD, AND (BE IT SAID) THE MOST ORIGINAL.” 

YACHTING GOWNS, 
RIDING HABITS, 
JACKETS, 
ULSTERS, ¢ 


WALKING, TRAVELLING, & 
WRAPS. 


BY SPEGIAL APPOINTMENT 
TOH.M. THE QUEEN 
H.R.H, PRINCESS OF WALES, &6 


LATEST DESIGNS 
AND ; 


PATTERNS OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
NOSTABLE 1S COMPLETH WITHOUT 


'LLIMAN'S ROYAL 


EMBROGATIO 
“Qn aw. a9) ES 


[eeu 


De Trafford, the late Bishop of Mancheste 1 
Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, Halifax, Dev and other 
Corporations; Government Departments; Railway Co.'s, &e 


ALBION WORKS, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPINTS, WHEN FORMIN- 


FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN, 


FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 


VOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and the wear 
of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, is 
guarantéed, Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn- 
cireus, London, E.C., who supply all shades and all | 
qualities at most’reasonable prices, 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. &) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY C*sesicc:"), CITY, LONDON. 


FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISHS, CAPPED HOCKS. 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. id 

Of Chemists and Saddlers, m Bottles, 2s. 25. éd., and 3s. 6d. 
Prepared by ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough. 


JRHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SPRAINS. 
\LLIMAN'S Universal EMBROCATION. 


The Cheapest, Quickest, most Certarm Remedy, 15, 14d. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will, with three codicils, of the late Henry Pearse 
Hughes, of No. 77, Holland Park ; The Priory, Walthamstow ; 
and No. 10, Basinghall-street, wool-broker, who died on 
April 14 last, has just been proved by Mrs. Hetty Hughes, 
the widow, Henty Pearse Hughes, the eldest son, and Alfred 
Westwood Mackenzie, the executors named therein, at a little 
over £301,000. The testator leaves legacies to each of his 
children, and sundry annuities to other members of his family, 
and bequeaths the residue of his property to his widow, for 
life, and at her death to be divided, in equal portions, amongst 
his eight children. The Priory estate, Walthamstow, is 
confirmed as settled upon the widow. The executors are 
authorised to advance a very large sum for the purposes of 
the business, which is left to his three sons, and are generally 
requested to assist in its development and furtherance. 

The will (dated Nov. 10, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
Oct. 14, 1885, and Jan. 30, 1886), of Mr. William Browning, 
late of Abchurch Chambers, Abchurch-lane, timber merchant, 
and of No. 16, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, who died on 
April 27 last, at Pau, Basses Pyrenees, was proved on the 
18th ult. by Henry Mott and Herbert Angelo Mott, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £130,000. ‘The testator bequeaths £1000 to the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Jermyn- 
street; £10,000, upon trust, for his niece Maria Von 
Marschall, for life, and then for her children ; £2000 to each 
of his executors; £4000 to his nephew Charles Browning ; 
£2000 to his nephew Daniel Browning ; £1000 to his cousin 
Arthur Frederick Browning; an annuity of £300 to his 
cousin Raphael Angelo Browning and Sophie, his wife; and 
numerous legacies to relatives, clerks, servants, and others. 
One third of the income of his residuary estate is directed to be 
paid to his sister, Mrs. Sarah Chesterman, for life ; and, subject 
thereto, he leaves one moiety of the residue of his real and 
personal estate, upon trust, for the benefit of his nephew John 
Browning ; and the other moiety, upon trust, for the benefit of 
his niece Sarah Mary Browning. 

The will (dated Sept. 11, 1879), with a codicil (dated 
Dee. 18, 1884), of Mr. Lewis Davis Wigan, late of Oakwood, 
Maidstone, Kent, banker, who died on Feb. 21 last, was proved 
on the 18th ult. by Mrs. Mary Wigan, the widow, Frederick 
Wigan, the brother, John Gretton, and John Alfred Wigan, the 
son, the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £89,000. The testator bequeaths legacies to his 
executors, brothers, sister, and clerks in bank; all his real 
estate and the residue of his personal estate he gives to his 
wife absolutely. He nominates his eldest son, John Alfred, to 
succeed to one half of his share in the banking business at 
Maidstone. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Com- 
missariot of Dumbarton, of the trust disposition and settlement 
(da‘ed March 23, 1881) of Mr. Andrew Buchanan, of Auchen- 
torlie, in the county of Dumbarton, who died at No. 21, 
Grosvenor-crescent, Edinburgh, on Feb. 20 last, granted to 
Captain Richard Dennistoun Buchanan, the brother, the Right 
Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart., Lord Balfour, Charles 
Dalrymple, and George Yuille Strang Watkins, the executors 
nominate, was sealed in London on the 8th ult., the value of 
the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to 
over £70,000. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Edward James Stopford-Blair, 
late of Penninghame House, Newton Stewart, in the county of 
Wigton, and of No. 53, Eaton-place, who died on Sept. 17 last, 
were proved on the 17th ult. by Edmund Severne, George 
Marsham, and Robert St. Lawrence Tighe, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate in England amounting to over 
£59,000. The testator leaves the Episcopal church of All 
Saints, Penninghame, with the parsonage house and the 
patronage, to his wife, for life, and then to the Representative 
Council of the Episcopal Church of Scotland ; £10,000 to the 
Representative Council of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, to 
provide stipends of £300 per annum for the clergyman, and of 
£50 perannum for the organist of the said church ; £600 to the 
Industrial Home, Newton Stewart; and legacies to his 
executors, and to his sister-in-law, Mrs. Severne. The residue 
of his real and personal estate, except the entailed estate of 
Penninghame, but to include any charges he has made thereon 
in her favour, he gives to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Letitia 
Stopford-Blair. © 

The will (dated March 30, 1874), with four codicils (dated 
June 4 and Aug: 14, 1874; July 1, 1875 ; and Feb. 13, 1880), of 
Mrs. Frances Emily Bridgman-Simpson, late of Babworth 
Hall, in the county of Nottingham, and of No. 26, Upper 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, who died on March 14 last, was 
proved on the 11th ult., by Henry Baring, the nephew, and 
Benjamin Huntsman, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £51,000. The testatrix gives 
numerous pecuniary and specific legacies tomembers of her own 
and her late husband’s family, god-children, friends, servants, 
and others. Two fourths of the residue of her real and personal 
estate she leaves, upon trust, for her brother William Frederick 
Baring for life ; then, as to one fourth, subject to an annuity to 
his present wife, if she survive him, to his son Henry ; and as 
to the other fourth, to Henry, the son of her brother Henry ; 
the remaining two fourths of the residue she leaves, upon trust, 
for her brother James Drummond Baring, for life, and then 
for her said nephew Henry, the son of her brother Henry. 

The will (dated Jan. 30, 1875) of Mr. Coleraine Robert 
Vansittart, late’ of the Army and Navy Club, Pall-mall; of 
Shottesbrooke, Berks ; and of Foot’s Cray Place, Kent, who died 
on April 14 last, at Paris, was proved on the 10th ult. by John 
Lewis Garden, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £26,000. The testator leaves all his 
real and personal estate, in trust, for Diana Bexley, if and 
when she attains twenty-one, or marries under that age. 

The will (d: July 15, 1880) of Miss Frances Margaret 
Gabriel, late of Calne, Wilts, who died on Feb. 14 last, 
was proved onthe 5th ult. by Charles Henry Gabriel, the 
brother, and William Wallace Gabriel, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £24,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths £8000, upon trust, for the children of her 
late bro!her, Samuel Hawkes Gabriel; £3000 each to her 
sisters, Eilinor Martha Gabriel and Judith Maria Gabriel ; and 
£2090 each to her niece and nephew, Charlotte Fanny Gabriel 
and Charles Wallace Gabriel. All her real estate, and the 
residue of the personalty, she gives to her brother, Charles 
Henry Gabriel. 

The will (dated April 19, 1877), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 18, 1882), of Sir Henry Taylor, K.C.M.G., formerly of 
East Sheen, but late of The Roost. Bournemouth, who died on 
March 27 last, was proved on the 13th ult. by Lord Monteagle 
of Brandon, and John Marshall, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £7000. The testator 
leaves his freehold house, Ashworth Lodge, East Sheen, and 
his leasehold residence, The Roost, Bournmouth, to his wife, 
the Hon. Theodosia Alicia Ellen Frances Charlotte, Lady 
Taylor, for life, and then to his daughter, Una Mary Ashworth 
‘Taylor ; and the residue of his personal estate he gives to his 
“cre His other children have been already provided for by 
6 >:tlement. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AN OLD Lapy (Paterson, U.S.A.).—We have pleasure in conveying your con- 
gratulations tothe winner of the second prize in the Irish tourney. Mrs. Rowland, 
we doubt not, will be pleased to receive them. 

DEN.—Correct in all cases, except the first. Try 1. R to K B7th. 

RC L (Dublin),—Please describe your problem ina diagram, 

Zero (Cambridge). Look at 1. R to K 3rd. 

LD.—We are greatly, obliged for the trouble you have taken; Lut four-moye 
problems, unless marked by exceptionable merit, are unsuitable. 

G H (Bowden),—Too elementary for our readers. 

P'S W (Shrivenham).—We see no mate if Black play 1. P to B 4th, 

EMMO (Darlington),—We shall be glad to receive any contribution of yours, 

CorrEcT SOLUTIONS OF Mrs. T. B. ROWLAND'S PROBLEM received from C P 
Paterson, U.S.A.); of Nos. 2198 to 2202 received from Den; of 2198 from F C 

ibbald (Ontario) ; of 2199 from R Manson (Corfu) and Rey. John Wills (Barn- 
stable, U.S.A.) ; of 2200 from Emmo (Darlington), T Roberts, B LG, Peterhouse, 
EEH,JR M Anderson, A C Hechte, Commander W_L Martin, and Thomas 
Chown ; of 2201 from John Coonan, Alpha, Emile Frau, C E P, Emmo (Darlington), 
Venator, H Pace, E L G,and A C Heclite. 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2202 received from Lieut.-Colonel New- 
brigging, Joseph Ainsworth, R H Brooks, H Lucas, L Desanges,@ W Law, John 
Coonan, C Oswald, W R Raillem, L Falcon (Antwerp), W Hillier, Emmo (Darling- 
ton), NS Harris, H Z, Shadforth, A © Hunt, L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, J 5 
M‘Tear, Jupiter Junior, E Casella (Paris), Edmund Field, H Pace, R Tweddell, J 
Hall, C Darragh, Peterhouse, R L Southwell, E LG, S Bullen, E EH, BE Elsbury, 
Edward Bygott, E Featherstone, J K (South Hampstead), Oliver Tcingla, H 
Wardell, Comp (Lynn), Otto Fulder (Ghent), Thomas Chown, Nerina, A © Hechte, 
on eer E Louden, Commander W L Martin, J A Schmucke, H Reeve, and 

oluinbus, 


PROBLEM No, 2204 
By H. W. SHERRARD, 
BLACK. 
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Played in the Challenge Cup Tourney of the Bristol and Clifton Chess 
Club, between Messrs. N, FEDDEN and W. J. HALL. 

(Sicilian Defence.) 
BLACK (Mr. H.) WHITE (Mr. F.) 
1, P to K 4th P to Q B 4th 17. Castles (Q R) 
2KttoQB3rd KttoQB 3rd 18. K R to K sq 
m é a White has every piece in play, and 
2. P to K 3rd is the correct Black is surely drifting intoan untenable 
position, 


Yous 
WZ Wi. “yyy le 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


BLACK (Mr. H.) 


WHITE (Mr. F.) B to K 3rd 


_ Premature, 
line of play. 


3.KttoK B3rd PtoK 3rd 18. K to B 2nd 
4. P to Q 4th P takes P 19. K B to B 4th 
5. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt Pretty enough. 
6. Q takes Kt P to Q R3rd 19. P takes B 
7. B to K 3rd P toK B 3rd A most imprudent capture; 19. Q R 
8. P to B 4th Kt to K 2nd to Q sa seems to be the hest move here. 
9. B to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd 20. R takes B KR to Qsq 
10, Q to Q 2nd Bto Kt 5th 20.Q RtoQsq is a hetter move. Had 
11.BtoR 5th (ch) P to Kt3rd he taken the R with K White would have 
12. B to K 2nd Q to K 2nd mated in eight moves. 
13. P to Q R 3rd B takes Kt 21.Q R to K sq K Rto K sq 
14. Q takes B P to Q 4th 22. Q takes P Kt to K 4th 
15. B to B 5th Q to Kt 2nd 23. K to K 7th (dble. ch), 
16, P takes P P takes P and mates in two moves. 


Played at the Manchester Chess Club between Mr. A. STEINKUHLER 
and another Amateur, 
(Frans Gambit.) 


WHITE (Mr.S) BLACK (Mr, A.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 

2.KttoK B3rd KttoQB3rd c 

3. B to B 4th B to B4th . Kt takes Kt (ch) Kt takes Kt 

4, P to Q Kt 4th B takes P 15. P takes P P takes P 

5. P to B 3rd Bto R 4th 16, B takes P R to K sq 

6. P to Q 4th P takes P 17. Kt to K 5th Q to B 3rd 

7. Castles P takes P 18. B takes P(ch) K toRsq 

The compromised defence, 19. B takes R B to K 3rd 

8.QtoKt3rd  QtoB 3rd Ee oi a rg 

9. P to K 5th Q to Kt 3rd Oo RtOKE to Oba 
10. Kt takes P KKCtwK nd | o inea tte e 
1K Bto Q sq 24, R takes Q : Se 

More attacking than 11, Kt_to K 2nd;a|~ * we Cah aie ees 
more, moreover, to which Black has a Leading to a very pretty finish, 
good defence in J1. P to Kt 4th, 24, Kt takes Q 
11. Castles 25.R to BSth (ch) B to Ktsq 
12. B to R 3rd B to Kt 3rd 26. Kt to B7th. 


13, Kt to Q 5th P to Q ard Checkmate, 


Treland is in the front just now in the chess world, as she is in the world 
political. In the correspondence match between, the Irish Chess Association 
and Sussex two more games have been ‘finished. Mr. M. 8. Woollett, of 
Dublin, drew against Mr. Arthur Smith, of the Sussex Association, and Mr. 
William Palmer, of Dublin, drew with Mr. 8. G. Coulborn; thus making the 
respective scores—Ireland, 65; Sussex, 53. Two more games have yet to be 
completed, the players being Colonel Minchin, of Masthourne, versus W. H. 8. 
Monck, of Dublin, and Mr. A. Jones, of Hastings, versus G. F. Bracy, of 
Dublin. Mr. T. B. Rowland, of Dublin, informs us that the solution tourney 
in connection with the Dublin Evening Mail has resulted as follows :— 
First and second prizes: W. Carewell. of Dublin, and J. M. Brown, of Leeds ; 
third, fourth, and fifth prizes: G. A. A. Walker, of North Shields, Mrs. 8. 
Johnson, of Milltown, and Mr. Albert W. Quill, B.L., of Dublin; sixth, 
seventh, and eighth prizes: Alexander S, Orr, Blackrock, R. Jackson, 
Dublin, and Max J. Mayer, of London, in the order named. Six English and 
thirty-five Irish solvers competed, six jadies among the latter. 

Three interesting works on chess haye been recently issued from the 
press :—]. Mr. Thomas Long's “ Peeps at the Chess Openings” is an excellent. 
supplement to his earlier works, “ Key to the Chess Openings,” and “ Positions 
in the Chess Openings,” and is arranged on the same plan. Diagrams of the 
positions arising in the variations dealt with are given every three or four 
moves, an excellent system for teaching the student the art of reading 
printed games without the use of the board. Every student who has to set 
up the pieces, often playing over a game for the purpose of studying another, 
must have often sighed for the power which musicians call “ reading at 
sight.” Here, then, is his opportunity, for he will find, as the writer found 


- many years ago with Pohlman’s “ Philidors,” that afew months’ practice and 


reading from Mr. Long’s littie book will enable him to dispense with the use 
of his chess-board in the railway-carringe or the study. The book is 
published by Wheatley and Co,, Huddersfield, and its quarto form, wide 
margin, and neat binding are highly creditable to the taste of that firm: 

2. Mr. Charles White, well known for many years past in the problem 
world as “C. W., of Sunbury,” has published a collection of his problems 
in a neat little volume, containing 112 diagrams. The themes treated may 
be_ consi a little old-fashioned nowadays, but they are not, in our 
judgment, less interesting on that account. We have not, in Mr, White's 
problems, the deceptive variety of plausible attack to be found .in the best 
problems of the present time; nevertheless, there is no lack of surprising 
and ingenious combinations as well as brilliant mates, especially in the three- 
move eee. The publisher is W. W. Morgan, 17, Medina-road, N. 

3. The games in the late match for the championship of the worl. 
between Herr Steinitz and Dr. Zukertort have been promptly republished in 
a neat and handy volume by Herr Regner, of Leipsic, under the editorial 
supervision of Herr Mineckwitz, of the same city. Most of our readers aro 
acquainted with the games,all having been published in this column ; 
but, for convenient reference, we cordially recommend this little yolume 
toa place on their bookshelves, te 


THE HOUSE-HUNTER. 
Mrs. Lirriper was much troubled by a tribe of “ Wandering 
Christians,’ who passed their days in looking for lodgings 
which they never took, and never, as she judged, had any 
intention of taking. But her judgment was, I think, a harsh 
one; I take them rather to have been a set of humble 
idealists, who made for themselves castles in the air, whereof 
they proposed to inhabit one storey only—or rather who did 
not make these castles “out of their own heads,” but founded 
their imaginings on the existent places they visited: not 
castle-builders, we may say, but castle-hunters. 

A people I have often thought of aim a little higher than 
these seekers of lodgings: they are house-hunters, whose 
house will to the end remain in the air— in Spain,” as the 
French say; in a beautiful southern country, full of sunshine 
and gladness. I picture to myself a little couple, related to 
many « couple in Dickens. They are a City clerk and his 
wife ; or sometimes they are only engaged—it is a long, long 
engagement, and they are both over fifty, and I don’t know 
when they are to be married ; or sometimes (and this perhaps 
is my favourite picture), there is only the City clerk, and the 
wife as well as the house isin the air. Hither she is simply 
an ideal; or she is someone he just knows to bow to—someone 
out of reach (as what wifeis not out of his reach, poor fellow !) 
or even a fancy someone like someone he knew long ago. 

He is in the City, as I have said ; and he is old-fashioned, 
aud still goes to his little grimy chop-house, where the waiter 
knows all the customers, and never washes, and whcre 
you get a capital chop and the best of beer and stony 
potatoes; and there he takes his mid-day meal. Then, 
at five o'clock, he toddles out of the office, and buttons 
up tightly in the cold spring evening, and gets on to the *bus 
which takes him to the Angel. There he gets down, and walks 
to his quiet little Islington street, a turning out of the 
Liverpool-road, before you come to the high pavement. He 
reaches his lodgings—on the ground-floor, now, for he is 
moderately prosperous, and much respected by the two-pair 
front—and then, over his tea, he takes the newspaper from his 
pocket, unfolds it, and settles down to a long enjoyment of its 
advertisement columns, a little smudgy from folding while 
damp, and doubtful in the matter of 3’s and 5’s, which, when 
you are looking for a £30 villa residence, is serious. 
‘The cheapest house near London he finds to be situated 
north, south, east, and west; with a microscopic capital, 
he could buy an excellent semi-detached residence, which 
would thus apparently cost him only about eight pounds 
a year—the advertiser, oddly enough, somehow always 
forgets to mention the ground-rent to be paid; rivers 
ripple past the back gardens of numberless villas, and every 
front window overlooks a lovely valley. He makes, in his 
fancy, pictures of many of them (oh, so unlike the 
originals !), and takes them next morning with him to the City— 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Or say he is married: for pity’s sake, let us say he is 
married—it costs no more to the imagination, and it makes a 
non-existent person much happier; which, when one con- 
siders the condition of too many existent people, is some- 
thing gained. His wife is small, timid, cosy, methodical— 
another figure out of the charming gallery that Dickens 
created for us to love; and there is a cat, of course, who 
takes part in all the consultations, and is much considered— 
it being, indeed, a grave question whether Thomas will stay in 
the new house (as cats are known to be attached mainly to 
places), or whether he will not on the very first night escape, 
and furnish another anecdote of the marvellous sagacity of © 
our dumb relations: finding his way right across London, 
braving uncounted perils of omnibuses (yet not run over—a 
thought so ungentle “couldna be the thought of” our Mrs. 
Morrison), but getting home at last to the little street and 
there descending into the area and sitting miserably in his 
accustomed place, refusing the good-natured offers of the 
milkman and even of the cat’s-meat gentleman ; and perishing 
at last, a sacrifice to the heartless happiness of his old masters 
so far away in the country. 

For it must be far away—miles and miles away from the 
City, among green leaves and fresh air; our clerk has been 
heard to say that he does not think even Brixton would do— 
unless indeed at that furthest bourne which includes Tulse- 
hill and impinges upon Streatham. ‘The little house and its 
surroundings rise up clear before the earnest couple, as each 
adds a detail to the description, and each thinks the other’s 
ideal must be exactly like his or her own—though, did they 
but know it, Ais house is of red brick all over, while hers is 
buff only picked out with a red line here and there. But it 
stands out, with its tiny patch of ground before it and little 
square garden behind, no. common “house in a street ’—they 
say with pride —but semi-detached, at least. There is 
a bow-window to the dining-room, and flowers gay 
in pots before it; and over the bow-window a mass 
of brilliant flowers fills up the space beneath the 
best bed-room window. The view will be very cheery 
from the front, for the road is an omnibus.route to the City 
(“ Though I’m afraid‘they ‘11 consider that in the rent, Maria,” 
says he. “And well worth it, my dear!” says she); and he 
will get so well known to the driyer of the 8.15 omnibus (if 
there did happen to be an 8.15 omnibus, it would take him up 
to the minute !) that that worthy Jehu will stop at No. 24, even 
though he does not see our clerk waiting at the garden gate. 
And this—though as a rule we like the minute at the gate to 
get our gloves on—will be a great convenience in wet weather. 

And little journeys are arranged, when the evenings get 
longer and lighter, to see the most tempting of the dwellings 
described by the artful advertisers, where, if he be unmarried, 
he is (he doesn’t know why) at some pains to conceal the fact 
from the “respectable persons ” in charge. 

He walks the drawing-rooms with gigantic strides, and 
makes dogmatic assertions as to its length in yards, He 
considers the drawing-rooms—it would be an improvement if 
there were folding-doors; “which,” says the respectable 
person, “very likely they would consider it, for a good 
tenant.” He regrets that there is not a third sitting-room on 
the ground-floor—of course he regrets it; he would not be 
human if this remark did not escape him. Then he goes 
down-staira, and asks if it is dry ; and the respectable person 
ca> only say she has been eighteen months in the house, and 
her ausband, who is a delicate man, and never felt a symptom. 
‘then he goes up-stairs, and the staircase wants repapering 
(“ which they would do with a tenant that suited”), and he 
is critical upon the spare room, though he might use it— 
Heaven help him !—as a nursery ; and describes the attic as 
“nothing more than a box-room”—which one servant could 
sleep there, says the respectable person, though of course 
there is the heat in summer, so near the roof. 

Well, he gives the respectabl> person threepence, and says 
he will think it over, and make a definite offer in writing : 
and when he gets home he thinks it over, and can never quite 
screw up his courage—and guiltily feels how he has led on and 
disappointed the house agent, and for months avoids passing 
down Moorgate-street, lest Messrs. Letter and Onebrick should 
be watching at the door to seize and upbraid him. 
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THE PETROLEUM OIL WELLS AT BAKU, ON THE CASPIAN: 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. W. SIMPSON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The interest that attaches to our Indian Empire cannot easily 
be exaggerated, and books descriptive of that wonderful land 
have a strange fascination for home-keeping Englishmen. So 
much is there to see in the country that every traveller looks 
at it from a fresh standing point. Few writers, however, on 
the subject come to it with so much knowledge and with such 
a poetically happy art of expression as Mr. Edwin Arnold. 
India Revisited (Triibner and Co.) is a book full of suggestive- 
ness, of information, and also, we need scarcely say to those 
acquainted with Mr. Edwin Arnold’s writings, of opinions fairly 
open to discussion. His interpretation of Indian “idolatry” 
as a mere “aid to faith,’ and of the hideous forms worshipped 
as “symbols,” would serve as a defence of all Pagan religions, 
of all the vice and cruelty with which those religions are 
associated. Mr. Arnold can look upon the examples of 
suttee commemorated by the red hands stamped upon 
temple wall, city gate, or house front as “holy, admi- 
rable, and elevating,’ observing that it was “a splendid 
courage and a beautiful faith that inspired those Indian wives.” 
Poet-like, it is his wont to search for the soul of goodness in 
things evil, a difficult task in India, as many of his statements 
prove. Happily, the most horrible rites practised under the 
name of religion have been stamped out by British rule, and 
there is little doubt that even caste will give way in time. 
Many an interesting sign of progress is recorded by Mr. Arnold. 
He relates how, at Bombay, he visited a Hindoo household, 
“where all the ladies of the family frankly met and conversed 
with their English friends,’ and how he and his companions 
were received in a specially friendly way by the daughter of 
the late Guicowar of Baroda, who sat unceremoniously outside 
the purdah, and chatted in Mahratta as freely as an English 
lady. ‘The time was when no male eye except her husband's 
and brothers’ could have gazed on the unveiled countenance of a 
Princess of the great house of the ‘Cow-herds.” The cruel 
sports, by the way, with wild beasts, once in vogue at 
that court, are now abolished. Mr. Arnold’s description 
of cities is so vivid that the reader will probably gain a more 
correct idea of them than he has yet received from books of 
Indian travel. The “rose-red city of Jeypore, with its 
beautiful streets and fairy-like palaces,” is fixed for ever in 
the memory by the author's picture in print; and a city 
of far greater interest to Englishmen is depicted -with 
the same masterly pen. Indeed, there are few pages in the 
volume more attractive than the account of Delhi, and of the 
brave deeds enacted there in 1857. The seige of Delhi is _. story 
that should be known to everyone, and truly does the writer 
say that “cold must be the heart of him who can stand where 
those true soldiers died and not feel proud to be of the same 
race.” In going over familiar ground, Mr. Arnold has the art 
of saying new things, or rather, he sees with fresh eyes. 
Everyone has read about the Taj, that marvel of Indian 
architecture and of conjugal affection; but there is no 
monotonous repetition in the traveller’s account of it. 
Scenery as well as towns, tropical vegetation as well 
as architecture, what the people do and say as well 
as the outward show of things, what there is of 
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beauty in India and what of moral significance —all 
pass under Mr. Arnold’s notice, and give variety to his 
narrative. The book is not likely to escape criticism, but it is 
a book full of knowledge and of eloquence ; and every states- 
man, it may be hoped, will agree with the author when he 
writes—‘ There are no longer two policies—one which suits 
the Empire, and one which satisfies India; there is but one 
henceforward to find and to follow—the policy, that is to say, 
which is best for India.” 


A volume full of gossip and information has been just 
published in “ The Book-Lover's Library,” entitled Old Cookery- 
Books and Ancient Cuisine, by W. Carew Hazlitt (Elliot Stock). 
The facts collected with much research by the writer are not 
without interest for the curious reader who delights in odd 
bits of knowledge not readily accessible. It was Oliver Gold- 
smith who said that the French were such excellent cooks 
that they could make soup from nettle tops; and in the 
culinary art there can be no doubt they have been and 
are in advance of their English rivals. It has been the 
fashion to sneer at the Frenchman’s taste for frogs ; but there 
was a time, as Mr. Hazlitt reminds us, when in England 
portions of whale were cooked for the Royal table, when 
porpoise was served up whole, and when the grampus also was 
eaten. Neither were Frenchmen more refined in taste, since 
“in Elizabeth’s reign a powdered or pickled horse was con- 
sidered a suitable dish by a French General entertaining at 
dinner some English officers.” In the fifteenth century a taste 
for what were called “ subtleties” was in vogue in England ; 
and at the coronation of Henry V., among other dishes, there 
was a pelican sitting on her nest with her young, and “an 
image of St. Catherine holding a book and disputing with the 
doctors.” One of the minor “ subtleties,’ Mr. Hazlitt states, was 
a peacock in full panoply, thesbody being skinned and cooked and 
then sewn up again in the skin. “In 1466, at the enthrone- 
ment of Archbishop Nevile, no fewer than 104 peacocks 
were dressed.” From the “ Compleat Housewife,” 1736, a great 
number of receipts are given, some of which might perhaps be 
still tried with advantage. Then the author has something to 
tell about the famous Mrs. Glasse, who is always credited with 
having said, “ First catch your hare” ; but, alas! for the lady’s 
fame, Mr. Hazlitt can find no authority for the anecdote. Mrs. 
Rundell’s name was at one time equally popular, and her 
manual was followed by that of Miss Acton ; so that in the 
earlier as well as in the later years of our century several of 
the best cookery-bocks have come from female writers. We 
must not, however, forget Dr.. Kitchener, whose ‘“Cook’s 
Oracle” was highly popular He wrote, also, a “ Traveller’s 
Oracle” and an “ Invalid’s Oracle,’ out of which Christopher 
North extracted considerable food for laughter in Blackwood. 
Of all the more recent cooks, the writer considers that Alexis 
Soyer is most remembered; but his name may be said to 
velong to the present day, and warns us to bring this notice of 
a pleasant volume toa close. Perhaps our brief remarks will 
suffice to show the reader the kind of matter he is likely to 
find in it. 

The poet Cowper is somewhat out of fashion at present ; 
and, perhaps, in an age that prefers the artistic subtleties of 
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Ressetti and the gross eccentricities of Walt Whitman—in 
an age, too, devoted to sensat‘onal fiction—this is not a matter 
for surprise. His day will come again, however, for all that 
is best in him is based on Nature and true to life. The Town 
of Cowper, by Thomas Wright (Sampson Low), is a pleasantly 
written little volume on the literary and historical associations 
of Olney, illustrated with photographs and wood-engrayings. 
The subject is well worn, and yet not so much so as to make 
Mr. Wright’s labour superfluous. He corrects several errors, 
and is also able to give to the reader much fresh information. 
One mistake is pointed out in the preface. In the introduction 
to the “Globe Cowper,” Mr. Benham states that the occupations 
of Olney were and still are “ very prejudicial to health, wealth, 
and godliness.” Mr. Wright asserts, on the contrary, that it is 
one of the healthiest towns in the kingdom, quite as wealthy 
as so small a town can be expected to be, and, indeed, “a 
quiet, industrious, respectable, and progressive town.” The 
spots associated with Cowper's poetry are so illustrated by pen 
and pencil that the visitor to Olney might use the volume as 
a guide. It will enable him to judge of what the town was in 
the poet’s time, and to understand the changes that have taken 
place. As several of the chapters appeared originally in 
periodicals, it is almost inevitable that there should be some 
discursiveness in them, and a little of what is called “ pad- 
ding”; but the volume is readable throughout, and even 
readers already familiar with the literature of the subject 
will glean from it new facts and suggestions. Mr. Wright 
dates from Cowper School, Olney, and it is easy to see that 
the labour he has expended on this volume has been under- 
taken with the generous enthusiasm of a local historian. The 
best letter-writer in the language, one of the best, if not the 
best, of descriptive poets, a delightful writer of occasional 
verses, and a charming humourist, Cowper has made the little 
town of Olney famous throughout the English-speaking world. 
We are glad, therefore, with Mr. Wright as a companion, to 
visit it once more in imagination, and we shall be better pleased 
still, with his book in our hand, to walk over ground on which 
this household poet has conferred a literary immortality. 


A recreation-ground twenty acres in extent, called the 
Radnor Park, at Folkestone, was opened last week by 
Lord Folkestone, M.P., who remarked that the appeal to 
class interests which they had heard so much about of late 
must give way to the mutual co-operation of all classes for 
the common good. His father had given that park to the 
people, and they and Lord Radnor must work together for 
the benefit of both. 

Messrs. William Clowes and Sons, of 13, Charing-cross, 
have received official instructions to print and publish for the 
Royal Academy an illustrated edition of this year’s catalogue. 
It will contain 150 full-page reproductions in typogravure of 
the chief works in the exhibition. From the specimen page 
sent, which is a representation of Mr. Calderon’s “ Naomi and 
Ruth,” it may be assumed that the book will be a worthy 
memorial of the pictures in this year’s Academy, and that the 
selections will be carefully made. 
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Professor D!. REDWOOD. 
Professor John ATTFIELD. 
Professor Cha A.CAMERON. 
Madame Adelina PATTI. 
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THE DECISIONS OF THE BEST JUDGES! 


PEARS’ SOAP is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable 


of balms for the skin. 


I can certify that PEARS’ 
objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps. , 
perfume, and may be represented as a perfect Toilet Soap. 


I have annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis of PEARS’ 
It contains neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, an 


it to vary in quality or in composition. 


SOAP possesses the properties of an efficient yet mild detergent, without any of the 
It may be relied upon for great purity, uniformity of composition and agreeable 


colouring matter. A better, purer, or more usefully durable Soap cannot be made. 


I find PEARS’ SOAP remarkably good—prepared from pure materials, combined in the proper proportions, and 


free from cocoa-nut oil and from artificial colouring. It may safely be used upon the skin of the tenderest infant. 


I have found PEARS’ 


SOAP matchless for the hands and complexion. 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have used PEARS’ SOAP for some time, and prefer it to any other. 
I have used PEARS’ SOAP for two years with the greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best. 


SOAP, and have not found 
d it is free from artificial 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S. 


(Late President Royal College of Surgeons, England). 


Professor Dr. REDWOOD 


(Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Soctety of Great Britain). 


Professor JNO. ATTFIELD 


(Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain). 


Professor Sir CHAS. CAMERON 


(President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland). 


Madame ADELINA PATTI. 
Mrs. LANGTRY. 
Miss MARY ANDERSON. 
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AT HOME MY HOUSEHOLD 60 


THE STOMACH 


, A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on Jan. 2, 1836, 

says :— Blessings on your FRUIT SALT! I trust it is not 
profane to say so, but in common parlance, I swear by it. There 
stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my 
little idol at home, my household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think 
not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac ; no, it is only the out- 
pouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, 1 am, in common, I dare say, 


with a troublesome liver; no sooner, however, do I use your cheery 
remedy than, exit pain, ‘Richard is himseif again.’ So highly do I 
value your composition that when taking it I grudge even the little 
sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass; I give, 


to appreciate its inestimable benefits :— 


When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 
No waste of this Elixir make, 

But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
Of this, the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF 


liver. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 
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with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled 


therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt 


STIMULANTS.—The 

present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty 
substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the 
I would advise all bilious people—unless they are careful to keep the liver acting 
freely—to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks ; avoid sugar, and always dilute 
largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 
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(, ABROAD MY VADE MECUM. 


AND ITS TRIALS. 


champagne, liqueurs, and brandy, are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin 
or whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it possesses 
the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the 
right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by all who use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; there- 
fore no family should be without it. 


FENO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 

headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 
before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good; and now I am 
restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—*A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit."—ADAMS. 


CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Read the following :— 
“In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning 
perpetually restraining the defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 
days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed with costs.”—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 
Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


TREETER and COMPANY have decided 
to advance with the present times, and SELL GEMS, 
either singly or in parcels, at Wholesale Prices, 


HUS bringing the buyers of PRECIOUS 
STONES and GEMS in direct communication with the 


importer, 

M R. STREETER constantly receives large 
importations from the various Gem Mines with which 

he is connected ; also fine Pearls from his pearl-shelling fleet 


in the Southern Seas, 
[* preferred, they can be mounted at the 
factory, but no lower quality of gold than 18-carat will he 
used, that being the standard introduced by Mr. Streeter 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, at Conduit-strect, whence 
he removed to 18, New Bond-street, having purchased that 
business from Mr. Harry Emanuel, which was originally 
established in the reign of George III. 


GTREETER and CO. guarantee that all 


DPD MuMonns shall be white, properly cut, 


Best, and good value for 


STREETER and CO., No. 
AMALGAMATED WITH MR. STREETER, No. 


RES MONEY, 
is, 


NEW BOND- 
34, HOLBORN 


HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


[DIAMOND EAR-RINGS, 15 carat, £10 10s. S f\ MV [J F LB R () THERS. 


[Mond BROOCH, 13 carat, £10 10s, 
Bows’ 
PAMOND LOCKET, 13 carat, £10 10s. scmoot 
OUTFITS. 
[PM vonD BRACELET, 13 carat, £10 10s. SAMUEL BROTHERS 
respectfully invite appli- 


cations for PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS 
for the present season, and 
would draw especial attention 
N to their Registered * WEAR- 


DPD MmMond BUCKLE, 13 carat, £10 10s. 


[1AMonD STAR HAIR-PIN, 13 carat, RESISTING” FABRICS, of 

= : which they are the Inventors 

£10 10s. nd Sole Manufacturers. 

Patterns are eee post- 

‘ Ry IN i : free, together wit the 

[DIAMOND HALF-HOOP RING, 12 carat, Sh Sh SG 

£10 10s. LIST, containing 250 En- 

gravings, SDR the 

‘a Sg S Seas most becoming and fashion- 

[J AMoNnD CLUSTER RING, 13 carat, able styles of Costume for 

£10 s the wear of Gentlemen, 

EN OEE GS, Teese arate ae sc SSS Youths, Boys, Coe Ladies, 

v 1 and giving full details of 

DPMuMonD GIPSY RING, 12 carat, ETON ”» SUIT. necessaries for School Outfits. 
£10 10s. 


TPHE weight of DIAMONDS in each 
. JEWEL will be 1} carat or 6 grains, and every stone 
brilliant-cut. The price may occasionally vary, according to 
the diamond market, but due notice will be given, 


STREET, 
VIADUCT, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &., 


over City Bank. 65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


40,000 YARDS OF SILKS, SATINS, 
VELVETS, AND PLUSHES, 
Stock of WINSTANLEY & C0., Wood-street, NOW ON SALE at 


PETER ROBINSON'S, oxrorp-sr. 


Coloured Satins, 24 in. Coloured Silk Plush, 
5314 yards at 1s. and Is, 3d. 

Black Satins, 
1722 yards at Is. 6d., 1s. 11d,, and 2s. Cd. 


Ottomans, Brochés, Gros Grains, and Mer- 
veilleux, 
1836 yards at 1s. 11d, and 5s. 6d. 


Beaded Soie du Rhone, 
1360 yards at 5s. 11d. and 6s. 11d. 


Black Satin Merveilleux, special purchase of 
200 pieces, 1s. 1ld and 2s, Cd. 


5385 yards at 4s. 6d. 

Floral China Silk, especially adapted for 
Morning, Seaside, or Féte Costumes, 

10,000 yards at 2s. Gd. 

Coloured Merveilleux, 200 pieces, in sixty new 

colours, extra quality at 28. 114d. 


500 Real Pongee Silk Robes, containing 19 
to 20 yards, with Embroidered Panels, and 
Bodice Trimming £1 1s. 


Also 20,000 yards of SATIN-FACED MERVEILLEUX, in Cream, and thirty 
different colours, at 1s. 63d. per yard. Patterns by post of this lot. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
it sand. 12; CORNHILL, LONDON... E.C. 


THE -BEST .KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain coup half- 

hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel 

dial £10 0 0 
Ditto, 3.10 0 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES. 


18-ct. gold, our own make. 


ditto, in SILVER cases 


Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. 


1ains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks, of all the newest Patterns, forwarded gitis 


Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices of Watches, Cl 
SAS and post-free, on application, 


SUMMER SUN. 


Ladies playing tennis, boating, yachting, driving, and all exposed to 
the scorching rays of the sun and heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


most cooling, soothing, healing and refreshing to the face, hands and 
arms; it eradicates freckles, tan, sunburn, ngs of insects, rough- 
ness, redness, eczema. etc.: renders the skin soft, smooth and white, 
and produces a beautiful and delicate complexion ; it removes the 
baneinl effects of sea bathing on the-skin; it is warranted free from 


minerai or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, of which most, 
cosmetics are composed, and is perfectly harmless to the most 
delicate skin. 


WLANDS' MACASSAR Ol i: prevents 


the hair falling off or becoming dry during summer. 


: N TO is re, fragrant, 
mp OWLANDS' O DON ROWLANDS articles, of 
2), Hatton Garden, London. Sold everywhere. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR can now be had in bottles of half the usual size at 2s. 3d. each 
including Government stamp. 


£100 (ONE HUNDRED POUNDS) 


WILL BE 


GIVEN AWAY 


FOR THE 


MOST FASHIONABLE & MOST SUITABLE COSTUMES 


MADE IN THE 


“LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


FULL PARTICULARS IN FUTURE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oo 


{ 
i 


IN PRIZES 


| 


| 
i 


NOTE: WELL! 
nection with this Velveteen, is spelled “ L-O-U-I-S,” 


The word » “ Lowis,” ‘is .con- 


and in no other way, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX AT GHIZEH, NEAR CAIRO, WITH THE EXCAVATIONS IN PROGRESS. 


CYNIC FORTUNE: 


see 6 eee oe ee IN WY Le: A. COWSOCIDNOCR. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE 


AvuTHor or “ Rarypow Gorn,” 


* JOSEPH’S 


Coat,” “A Birr or Human Nature,” “Var 


STRANGE,” 


MURRAY, 


“A Moper FatHer,”’ 


A woman, with a red handkerchief bound in slovenly picturesqueness about her head, sat behind a little counter, 


s OOD NIGHT; Good-bye; Bon voyage !” 
(r ‘Good-bye ; and thank you a thousand times! How 
many fellows are there in the world, Kenyon, who 
would travel a thousand miles, or thereabouts, to give an old 
chum the pleasure of dining with him?” 
‘“T came to get the pleasure—not to give it.”’ 
‘* Well; it’s like you, either way. ‘The best-hearted fellow 
in the world! Good-bye!”’ 
The farewells were spoken in the vestibule of the Hotel des 
Postes, and the speakers were. English: the one pbroad-. 


! ld lg i 
G E Mat i} f 


iW 
lal 


shouldered, brown-bearded, bright-eyed, and florid of com- 
plexion ; the other bent, pale, and meagre. 

The hall porter, standing with an air of absolute uncon- 
sciousness of anybody's presence, in readiness to open the 
door, threw back the portal as the florid man shook his friend 
by the hand for the last time, and let in a gust of biting air 
and a cloud of melting snowflakes. 

‘What a night !"’ said the host. 
walk, Kenyon? ’’ 

_ “There is no such thing asa fiacre abroad on such a.night 


You are not going to 


Kenyon approached and asked his way. 


See page 2. 


at such an hour as this,’’ replied the other; ‘ but I know my 


way. Good night; Good-bye !”’ 

The door closed behind the stalwart, well-clad figure, and 
Robert Kenyon, bending his head to the storm, rammed his 
hands into the pockets of his overcoat, and strode along with 
a mind full of pleasant fancies. He was Paris bred, and 
knew his way well enough; but, though Paris bred, this was 
his first visit to the old city for more than twenty years, and 
his mind, not unnaturally, was busy with memories of his 


student days. 


2 
= 


He hummed laughingly, as he went along, a couplet of 
Barbier, which he set to an improvised tune of his.own : 
Le gargon jouflu, bien frais et dans son gloire 


Chantant, a plein gosier, les belles aprés-boire. 


“And, ah! the jolly days,’ said he—‘‘the merry, merry days, 
when we were young!” 

Suddenly stopping short in his walk, and speaking aloud, 
with the oddest and abruptest emphasis, he said, ‘‘ Confound 
the fellow! what right has he to intrude his ugly image on 
one’s mind??? and so walked on again. 

The snow was falling heavily, and was melting as it fell. 
The tall, gaunt houses, unlit from roof to basement, seemed to 
soak the night with their own darkness ; and from every roof 
and window-sill, and spout and gargoyle, the melting snow , 
dripped incessantly. 

‘*Confound the fellow !’’ said Kenyon, ashe walked along. 
‘T was out of tune with the night until his memory came to 
ime; and he puts me in tune with it. A dismal tune it ir, too.” 

xcept for the constant dripping of the melting snow, and 
the sound of his own footsteps, the night was noiseless. 
A score of yards away the street gas-lamps were invisible, lost 
in the drifting fall of futile snow, which blackened as it 
touched the pavement. 

Kenyon, muttering, with occasional ejaculations of dis- 
content against himself, against the object of his thoughts 
and against the weather, walked on until he came to a spot 
where the road divided. On the left there lay a handsome, 
spacious street, and on the right a mere lane, leading, as he 
knew, to a congeries of dirty and intricate by-ways. 
said he, pausing, ‘it might 


’ 


“Now, in my student days,’ 
have been a dangerous business to take the shorter and directer 
way alone, and at this time of night. But nowadays old Nap 
has worked such wonders, and the new gendarmerie are such 
clever fellows, the placé ought to be safe enough. T think I 
know the road, and it will save me at least a mile. Here 
goes!’’ He marched on sturdily and in silence, absorbed in 
his own thoughts ; but, in the course of some twenty minutes, 
pulled up short beneath a projecting gas-lamp and looked 
about him somewhat doubttully. 
he said, half laughingly, ‘‘is less trust- 
T don’t know this quartier 


‘“My memory,” 
worthy than I fancied it. 
certainly, and there is not a soul of whom T can ask the way. 
Where could I have gone wrong? I faney I should have held 
straight along Pewter Pot-street ; and if that be so, I stand too 
much to the right. Well, then, the next turn to the left will 
do it.” 

He took the next turning to the left, and found himself in a 
street where the odour of decomposed vegetable matter rose 
heavily to his nostrils, unconquered by the falling snow. 
The filthy road was illumined by one solitary blotch of yellow 
light. ‘This light gleamed dimly through the greasy panes of 
a gargote, and from within came a sound of voices. 

“TTelp, at last,’’ said Kenyon, gaily to himself, as he 
pushed open a door which shrieked upon its hinges. 

Half 
lleared at him sullenly as he entered. 
handkerchief bound in sloyenly picturesqueness about her 


a dozen people—dull-eyed,. vacuous, drunken— 


A woman, with a red 


head, sat behind a little counter, amidst a disorderly array of 
bottles and dirty glasses. 
Kenyon approached, and asked his way. 
‘*Monsieur will take something to drink ¥ 


” 


said the woman. 
‘But yes; if Madame wishes it,’’ said Kenyon.  ‘ Give 
ma small glass of cognac.’’ 

He drew from his left hand a furred glove, and the cyes of 
one Gustave Peltzer, a personage well known to the police of 
Paris, lost their vacuous and sullen glare, and, all on a sudden, 
sparkled brightly, as though they reflected the glitter of the 
valuable diamond which shone on Kenyon’s hand. 

The visitor, to get at his pocket, unbuttoned the heavy 
overcoat he wore, and Gustave Peltzer’s eyes sparkled again 
to see the heavy gold chain which swung across his waistcoat. 

Kenyon laid down a five-frane piece upon the wooden 
counter. The woman took it, and threw it into a drawer. 
‘We have no little money here to-night, Monsieur.”’ 

At this, Kenyon quietly rebuttoned his coat and drew on 
his glove, looked calmly round him, and, for the first time, 
appreciated the chances of the situation. ‘‘ Good, Madame,”’ 
he responded, cheerfully enough. ‘Be so kind as to direct 
me.”’ 

The woman looked from one to another of her customers 
before responding. She met one pair of eyes alone—the eyes of 
Custave Veltzer, still glistening with the light of Kenyon’s 
diamond in them. ‘The other men were sunk in a drunken 
stupidity, and had no answer to give to her inquiring look, 

‘* Will Madame be so good as to direct me ¥’’ said Kenyon, 
once more naming his destination. 

But willingly,” said the woman in the red head-dress. 
‘Leaving the door, you turn to the left; you take the first 
street to the left, the first to the left again, and you are on the 
Boulevard.”’ 

Kenyon, with a casual ‘‘ Thank you,’’ touched his glass with 
his lips, reset it on the counter, half raised his hat, and left 
the place. : 

“That is a strange way to the Boulevard, maman,"’ said 
Gustave Peltzer. 


’ 


““Why ’’——- responded Madame; ‘‘if it gives a poor and 
honest man an opportunity ’’—— 

Gustave Peltzer rose without so much as looking at the 
landlady, and, leaving the house, fol!owed in the footsteps of 
Robert Kenyon. 

The snow, which had fallen persistently for an hour or two, 
had just begun to take a grey and feathery hold upon the 
zreasy pavement. The dripping from the low eaves of the 
houses still continued, but had a dragging and relenting 
sound, A footstep on the flagstones left a black oval smear ; 
and Gustave Peltzer, with a ragged overcoat drawn tight about 
him, and his hat jammed low upon his brows, could not only 
hear the footsteps of the man before him, but could trace them 
ats he walked. 

The footsteps before him went on, with a something firm 
and resolute in their sound, which daunted the skulking rascal 
in the rear. Gustave was a jail-bird, and ill-nourished. He 
contrasted, mentally, the want of width and weight in his own 
starven frame with the broad shoulders, florid features, and 
deep chest of the man who owned the diamond and the watch- 
chain. ‘The contrast was unpleasing ; but Gustave proposed 
to balance it-—nursing in his right-hand pocket a brutal weapon 
of whalebone, beavily topped with lead. He had a lurking 
way with him, which would have betrayed him to a member of 


the protective force of any country in the world. His very- 


step was thievisl—miching mallecho—and his eyes shot from 
side to side as though he mistrusted the darkness ; as, perhaps, 
he did. 

The leader, following the directions of the woman of the 
restaurant, took the first turning to the left, and the first 
turning to the left again. He walked on, now humming a 
fragment of an air, now silent, until he found further progress 
arrested by a blank brick wall. At this, he turned and looked. 
about him, with an ejaculation of momentary ill-humour. 
A score of yards away, a slouching figure shuffled towards 
him. 

‘My friend,’ he said, in his cheery English voice, ‘‘ can 
you direct me to the Boulevard des Italiens ?”’ 

Gustave Peltzer shuffled, sideways, into a little alley which 
Jay to his left. 

‘*Holloa ! there,’’ cried Kenyon. 
there ! 

Peltzer shuffled back from the alley into the shabby street, 
“*Monsieur,’’ he said, ‘‘ did 


“Do you hear? You, 


Do you hear?”’ 


and approached subserviently. 
me the honour to address me.”’ 
“T asked the way to the Boulevard des Italiens,’’ said 
Kenyon. 
“Ah!” returned Peltzer. ‘‘ Will Monsieur permit that I 
In these hard times, a poor man is glad 
to earn a sou or two.” 


show him the way 


*Certainly,’? said Kenyon. ‘‘Show the way.’ 

“Will Monsieur follow me?”’ said Peltzer; and, the 
Englishman assenting by a mere nod and murmur, he shuffled 
on before. 

Half-way down the street, he crossed, manceuvring so as 
to fall behind. At the moment when he felt himself hidden 
from his stalwart companion’s eye, he whipped his brutal 
weapon from his pocket and struck a desperate blow with it. 

Kenyon’s hat spun into the roadway, and Kenyon himself 
turned upon his assailant. But the blow was repeated, and 
repeated so swiftly and with such force that he fell to the 
ground with his arms thrown out crosswise, and lay there still 
as a stone. 

The footpad knelt above him with a feverish, trembling haste, 
dragged the glove from the impassive left hand, and was 
fumbling for the diamond ring, when the sudden crash of a door 
thrown open brought him to his feet, and the sight of a figure 
standing in the doorway sent him flying as hard as his 
shaking legs could carry him. 

The unintentional rescuer seemed to take in the whole 
situation at a glance, and raced after the flying figure ; but 
Peltzer turned and twisted with so much dexterity that the 
pursuer lost him, and stood breathing hard in the roadway. 
In some half minute he became aware that the pursued had 
doubled back upon his own course, and had returned almost 
to the street from which he started. He might, indeed, have 
returned to the street itself, for the low-browed alley in which 
he had taken refuge when the rescuer last caught sight of him 
led back to it. The new-comer took that course, glancing 
suspiciously into all nooks and corners, but finding nothing 
to give sign of the fugitive’s whereabouts. This fact of itself 
was, perhaps, proof of some preoccupation, for at his feet the 
signs lay plain for any man to read. Kven in that dim light he 
could have tracked the flying footsteps by the marks they 
left upon the pavement; but he never so much as thought 
of this. 

Once in the alley, a single turn led him to the street he had 
originally quitted, and there a mere score of footsteps brought 
lim to Kenyon’s side. As he stood and looked down upon the 
prostrate figure, he saw the white left hand lying helpless on 
the dark cloth of the overcoat, exactly as Peltzer’s hands had 
left it, and on one of the fingers of the hand the glimmer of a 
ring. He lodked up and down the street, glanced swiftly and 
nervously at doors and windows, and then, stooping, took the 
helpless hand within his own, and examined the ring more 
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closely. Then, with a new nervous look upon him, he set his 
arms about the prostrate man, and by a great effort lifted 
him and staggered with him through the open doorway. 

He walked unsteadily under his heavy burden along a 
narrow passage, and at the end of it came ponderously in 
contact with a door which, being ill-secured, yielded to the 
double weight and opened on a squalid room, lit by the flame of 
a single candle. A mean bed. occupied one corner of this 
apartment, and upon it the rescuer laid the rescued. Then he 
looked about him, repressing his own laboured breath, and 
listening, less with the air of a man who had just prevented 
robbery than with the air of a man who meditated it. 

Except for a sigh or two from Keuyon’s lips, the riot of his 
own heart, and now and then the asthmatie wheeze of his own 
breathing, he heard nothing ; but his face was full of guilt 
and fear. Suddenly he started, and with steps as mean and 
treacherous as those of the thief he had lately scared, he 
trayersed the narrow passage and came upon the street. 
There he looked about for the fallen hat, and, having found it, 
re-entered the house, igbtly and noiselessly closed the door 
behind him, and retarnea te the chamber. 


II. 


The room was large and bare, with plastered walls and an un- 
carpeted floor. Iv was furnished with a couple of rush- 
bottomed chairs, and a large unclothed wooden table, fixed to 
the wall by iron clamps, and supported at the outer edge 
by iron rods. This table was strewn with a heterogencous 
assortment of books and manuscripts, bottles of glass and 
stone, iron and copper tubes, glittering implements of bizarre 
and bloodthirsty appearance, an electric machine, balls of silken 
twine, and a miniature furnace, with a crucible and glass 
retorts. Above the table was a plank of rough deal, serving as 
a shelf, and supporting a large jar of spirits of wine, in which 
grinned a dreadful something like a miniature monkey, 
blackened by the action of the spirit, and hideous to behold. 
The air was heavy with an odour which was at once acrid and 
greasy, like that of a dissecting-room. 

The rescuer took the candle from the littered table, walked 
to the bedside, and looked at the injured man. At the first 
glance he started, and, dropping upon his knees, set his face 
close to the other’s, and peered at him eagerly for a minute or 
so. Then, rising slowly, with a bewildered air, he replaced 
the candle upon the table, seated himself mechanically, and, 
with his hands upon his knees, stared straight before him. In 
a while, he again todk up the candle, approached the bed, and 
peered at the unconscious face with short-sighted eyes. Then, 
again, he set down the candle, and resumed his seat. 

“There may be,’’? he said, speaking in English, in a 
mumbling voice—‘‘ there may be stranger things than this ; 
but of all the strange things I have ever known to happen, this 
is the strangest. I should know him amongst a million.’ 

Kenyon moaned, and stirred upon the bed; and the rescuer, 
rising hastily, but with an exaggerated caution, stepped ou 
tiptoe to the table, and, pushing about with his hands amongst 
the litter of papers and miscellaneous articles which covered 
it, found, after a minute’s scarching, a pair of tinted glasses. 
These he polished, nervously, with the skirt of his coat, and 
then set them astride his nose. He disordered his already tangled 
hair, and pulled it low about hisforehead; and then, standing 
with an air of irresolution and bewilderment in the middle of 
the room, looked furtively over his glasses at Kenyon, who 
moved and moaned again. Whilst he still stood there, Kenyon 
opened his eyes and struggled, with a wild look, into a half- 
reclining posture. 

“What ’s all this? Where am I?” 

‘* Plait-il, Monsieur,” said the other, in a shaky voice. 

Kenyon turned his face towards him, and dropped back 
upon the pillow. 

‘* Monsieur is English? ’’ said the rescuer. ‘‘ Unhappily, [ 
do not speak that language, though I read it. Monsicur 
said ,) Sees 

“‘T beg your pardon,”’ said the Englishman, speaking, this 
time, in the language of his companion, ‘‘I forgot I was in 
Paris. I remember now—I was attacked in the street—I was 
struck from behind.’’ 

‘Yes. I came up just as you fell, or it would have gone 
hard with you. The man who attacked you saved himself, and 
I brought you in here. It is nothing serious, I fancy ; but you 
must rest a little. But I have not yet had time to sce if you 
are injured. Permit me, Sir. Iam a doctor of medicine.” 

“So am I,” said Kenyon. ‘Tam not much hurt, I fancy.”’ 

‘The rescuer passed a hand, which felt trained and skilful, 
about Kenyon’s head. 

‘There is a little bleedinghere,”’ he said; ‘‘it will be well 
to stanch it. A cold water compress will serve.”’ 

He turned over the contents of a tattered basket, which 
lay in one corner of the room, and, having found a piece of 
linen there, tore it into strips, soaked the strips in water, and 
bound up the wound. 

“Tt is little,’ he said. “It was the fall rather than the 
blow which stunned you! and yet the blow was a shrewd one. 
There is a lump as large as an egg here.”’ 

“You are very good,’ said Kenyon, feebly; ‘‘and I 
scarcely know how to thank you.’ His French was fluent and 
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correct, more English in rhythm than in accent. ‘‘ Butit is 
late, and I deprive you of your bed.”’ 

He made a motion as if to rise, but his companion’s hand 
restrained him. 

““You are not well enough to move yet. Repose a little.’’ 

The slight exertion Kenyon had made had turned his face 
pale, and had made his breath more irregular. 

‘¢T keep late hours always,’’ said the rescuer, ‘‘and should 
not go to bed yet, if I were alone. Rest a little; and then, if 
I can find a fiacre, you shall go home. I am afraid you will 
not be strong enough to walk to-night.”’ 

““You are very good,’’ said the patient, again. 
ashamed to give you so much trouble. Did you see the man 
who struck me?”’ 

Yes. 
him. It is.a bad neighbourhood ; and.I was alone and 
unarmed.”” 7 

“The neighbourhood used to be bad enough,’ said 
Kenyon, ‘‘in my student days, when I lived here years ago; 
but I had thought that it was safer now.” 

“Your student days!’’ said the rescuer, drawing his chair 
alittle nearer. ‘‘Forgive me if I am in error, but I fancy 
that I have the pleasure to know you. I do not recall your 
name, but were you not under Poul, at the Hétel Dieu, from 
*5T to 60?” 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Kenyon, turning his eyes upon him; ‘‘T was 
there. My name is Kenyon—Robert Kenyon.” 

“Ah!?’? said the other quickly, ‘‘the Englishman! I 
remember now. I should have known before. I was there in 
the same years. You may not remember me. I was of 
another clique than yours. My name is Auguste Moreau. 
Your cousin,’’ he added, ‘‘ was a close comrade of mine.”” 

Kenyon’s eye travelled over the sordid litter of the room, 
and then returned to his companion. The rescuer continued. 
‘Ah! you note the place. I have fallen upon evil times, 
Monsieur Kenyon; but your cousin and I are still close 
friends.”’ / 

‘©Oh!” said Kenyon, struggling up again, “‘he is alive yet, 
is he¥’’ 

“You did not know that ?’’ asked the other, in a voice of 
surprise. 

“Know it?’? said Kenyon. 
cared to know it.”’ 

“T can understand that,’’ said Auguste Moreau. ‘ But he 
is poorer, and in greater misery than even you would wish him 
to be, though all he has told me were true ten times over.”’ 

“Told yout’? said Kenyon, falling back again. ‘What 
has he told you?’’ His voice trailed off so as he spoke, and 
fell into such a feeble indistinetness, that his companion rose, 
and, before replying, sought and found a blue phial amongst 
the littered contents of the table, and pouring out a carefully 
measured quantity into a glass, held it to the wounded man’s 
lips, and besought him to drink. 

Kenyon obeyed, and a moment later a faint flush of colour 
touched his cheek. 

“What has he told you ?’’ he repeated then. 

“He told me,’’ said the other, ‘ years ago, and has told 
me a thousand times since, that he wronged you greatly. He 
says you loved a young girl, you and he, and that she liked 
you the better of the two. It was before you came to Paris ; 
and you, though you were cousins, barely knew each other, 
He invented, in his jealousy, a lying story about you. The 
story was believed fora time, and he had hope of being accepted 
by the girl; but he was discovered and disgraced. It cost 
him all his fortune, for his father cast him off. He has 
been bitterly repentant ever since.” 

“Naturally,” said Kenyon, ‘the has been bitterly repentant 
ever since.”’ 

‘Ah! Sir,’”? said Moreau, eagerly and quickly, ‘it is not 
only that he lost his fortune ; he repents the act itself.”’ 

“A scoundrel always repents the act itself,” said Kenyon, 
“when the act itself fails, and has been punished.’ 

“ He has suffered,’’ said Moreau ; ‘‘he has suffered bitterly 
and profoundly. He lives in a misery as complete as this.” 
He waved his hand to indicate the squalid room. 

“‘T am not sorry to hear it,” said Kenyon. 

‘ Siy,’? said Moreau, ‘I am a believer in a Divine’ Provi- 
dence. Why is it that you are struck down by a strange hand 
in a foreign city at my door? Why is it that at the moment 
when you are struck I open my door, by pure chance, to look 
upon the night, and am so able to save you from further 
violence ? Why is it that, after all this lapse of years, [am able to 
recognise your face? This is the hand of God, Monsieur 
Kenyon. But for this you would not have known that your 
unhappy cousin lived; but for this you would never have 
known that he lives in misery.”’ 

«*Providence,”’ said Kenyon feebly, but chuckling, in 
spite of fecbleness, as he spoke, “might have brought a 
less disagreeable fact to mind in a less disagreeable manner.” 

“You will not refuse him your forgiveness now?’’ said 
Moreau—‘‘ you will not refuse him your assistance ?”” 

- “ BKeoutez!”? said Kenyon. ‘Fie blackguard was my 
cousin, but we were pretty nearly strangers. I hardly 
knew him. It is a hundred to one that, if I met him in the 
street to-morrow, J should not know him now. He behaved 


“T am 


“No; I neither knew it nor 


I pursued him; but he was too nimble, and I lost 


‘to you. 


like a rascal, not once, or twice, or thrice, but always, and 
consistently. I have neither pity nor help for him.” 

“Sir,” said Moreau, ‘‘ when last I saw him, and he spoke of 
you, he shed tears. Should I tell him of your refusal of 
forgiveness, he would break his heart. He blessed God that 
his own wicked designs were frustrated. He is conscious of the 
wrong he did you. He repents sincerely. Believe me, 
Monsieur Kenyon, he is a man with a conscience.”’ 

“*T yremember,’’ said Kenyon, “that he always kept a 
conscience.”’ 


Moreau was silent for the space of some three or four ' 


minutes. ‘‘ Let me tell him, at least,’’ he said then, ‘ that you 
forgive him. I do not think he will trouble you for more than 
that.”’ 


“‘ My good Sir,’’ said Kenyon, “it would be easy to say that. 
I forgive him; but I am in the habit of saying what I mean; ° 


and I could never mean it.’ 

“*The word would cost you little,’’ said Moreau. 

‘* Monsieur Moreau,”’ said Kenyon, ‘‘I am infiniteiy obliged 
Do you think you could add to all your other kind- 
nesses by finding me a carriage ?”’ 

‘“You are not fit to move yet,’’ said Moreau. ‘If your 
friends are in anxiety concerning you, I can find you a 
messenger, late as itis. In the meantime, you had far better 
rest.” 

Kenyon tried to rise, but his head seemed made of lead, and 
he fell back and lay still, groaning with impatience. ‘I have 
no friends in Paris,’’ he said, a minute later. ‘There is 
nobody to be anxious for me here.’’ 

“That is well,” said Moreau. ‘In an hour or two you 
will be better. Try to sleep.’’ He drew himself away quietly, 
and, taking a seat at the table, with his back turned to his 
patient, began to arrange the scattered manuscripts there. 

““ You meet my cousin Gabriel sometimes, you say?’’ said 
Kenyon. 

“* Often,’’ said Moreau, drily. 

*“You may tell the rascal this,’’ said Kenyon, half groaning: 
‘‘the share of the money that would have been his, if he had 
not behaved as he did, may be his still. It is not much, what- 
ever he may say ; but whatever it is, he can have it, on one 
condition. ‘Tell him to write to my lawyer, giving his address. 
The money shall be sent to him, on one condition.”’ He paused 
there. 

“What condition ?”” 

“That he makes no approach tome. ‘Tell him that if he 
writes, he must make that a distinct promise, and he shall 
have the money.” 

“«T will tell him,”’ said Moreau. His fingers toyed with a 
little morocco case, which fell open as he played with it. A 
hypodermic syringe dropped from the .case, and he tried its 
point upon his finger. ‘‘ You have no other message for him*”’ 

Kenyon made no answer; but, after a while, groping with 
feeble hands, he managed to unfasten his overcoat, and to draw 
a pocket-book from his breast-pocket. Opening this, he found 
a bundle of bank-notes, and, selecting from the rest oue for a 
hundred francs, he dropped it on the bed, and, restoring the 
others to their place, and the book to his pocket, spoke again. 

Moreau’s ears had been attentive to the rustle of the crisp 
bank paper. 

‘© Will you permit me, Monsieur Moreau,”’ said Kenyon, 
‘to make you my almoner? There is much poverty in this 
neighbourhood, doubtless; and you, as a medical man, are 
sure to be in close contact with it.” 

He searched blindly for the note, and, finding it, raised it 
an inch or two ; and Moreau accepted it. 

‘‘T thank you, Sir,”’ he said; and, with that, resumed his 
seat. 

Then there was silence for a long time—a silence so pro- 
found that the dripping of the melting snow without was 
clearly audible. Moreau’s own breathing seemed exaggeratedly 
noisy to him. The breathing of the man upon the bed seemed 
loud and stertorous; and, for some reason, the rescuer’s 
nerves were so perturbed that every now and then 
he started at the fancy of a _ third breathing, which 
seemed, when it touched his ears at all, to be low and 
smothered and irregular. He listened hard, until the 
constant drip, drip, dripping of the melting snow and 
his patient’s breathing were mingled with a sound like 
that of a mumnuring tide; but even through this there broke, 
or seemed to break, the real or imaginary sound of the muffled 
and irregular breathing of some third person nearat hand. He 
sat for an hour like a statue, and then, turning slowly, looked 
towards the bed. The candle was waning fast by this time, 
and a great red wick toppled sideways. The room was almost 
dark. He snuffed the light, and, taking the candle in his hand, 
stole steathily, step by step, across the room, and peered once 
more into Kenyon’s face. The wounded man was sleeping, and 
sleeping so soundly that even when Moreau lowered the candle 
to within an inch or two of his beard his eyelids did not even 
flicker. His breathing had settled to the steady pulse of sleep ; 
but his inert form was no stiller than that of the waking man 
beside him. Suddenly, with a movement almost as noiseless 
as it was rapid, Moreau turned and crossed the chamber. He 
took from the shelf above the table a small stone bottle, thickly 
emeared at the nozzle with yellow was. He broke the wax 


away, and, having removed the cork, he took the hypodermic 
syringe from its case, delicately inserted the point of the 
mstrument into the bottle, and then glided like a shadow ty 
the bed and bent over the sleeping figure. With a touch as 
light as air, he turned down the collar of the overcoat and 
bared the neck, and, with one rapid motion of the thumb, he 
shot the contents of the syringe into the selected vein. Tho 
colour in the sleeper’s face flickered out, a momentary 
tremulousness agitated the skin, and one quivering breath 
passed his lips. 


That breath was Robert Kenyon’s last, 


TH, 


; Auguste Moreau was conscious of having done a dreadful 


thing, but he was also conscious of a reason for it. To commit 
murder without reason would be, surely, to touch the limit of 
unreasonableness. Robert Kenyon had had many things the 
possession of which seemed highly desirable to Auguste 
Moreau. Some of them the killing of him secured at once; 
some of them it seemed likely to secure. Amongst the things 
to be secured at once were any and every scrap of paper the deat 
man had about him, his money, his jewellery, his very sleeve- 
links, since they bore his initials, and might serve to proclaim his 
identity. 

Auguste Moreau seemed peculiarly desirous that nis 
victim’s identity should remain obscure when his body should 
come to be found. He made a careful search of Kenyon’s 
clothing, and wherever he found his victim’s initials he cut 
them away. The parchment tabs within the collar of under- 
coat and overcoat, inscribed ‘‘ Robert Kenyon, Esq.,’’ he cut 
away with a bistoury, and, folding them neatly, bestowed 
them in his own waistcoat pocket. The ring upon the left 
hand little finger had an engraved cornelian for a seal. 
Moreau tugged at this quite vainly ; for the middle joint was 
enlarged, and the ring was a fixture there. But he solved the 
difficulty at last, by filing through the thinner part of the 
ring, and bending it backwards until it quitted the finger. 

He went through the whole of this dreadful business with an 
apparent calm, wondering at himself, now and again, that it 
should be so, He had done many things in his lifetime, at the 
dictates of necessity, of which neither his own conscience nov 
the general sentiments of humanity could approve; but this 
was his first essuy at murder; and he had hitherto supposed 
that murder was a nervous sort of act, and could only be per- 
formed under circumstances of special rage—an act into which 
even a man with a conscience might be surprised, but which he 
would assuredly regret at once. He was surprised to discover 
that he had no regrets, and to feel as if the whole terrible 
thing were an affair of every day, with only an underlying 
hint of horror in it. 

Suddenly, and without any warning, so far as he had 
noticed, the candle fell into its socket, and flared out. Then, 
whilst he groped tremblingly to secure materials for a light, he 
began to know that this underlying hint of horror was capable 
of expansion into an overwhelming and all-shadowing fear. 
When he had found the candle aud the matches, he fumbled 
with them fora full minute ; his knees knocked together in the 
extremity of his fear, and his hands trembled so wildly that he 
could scarce bring the match and the match-box together. 
When he had succeeded in getting a light, this sudden gust 
of nervous terror died away; but Moreau was no longer the 
uninterested personage he had been, and his glances towards 
the bed began to take a hurried and furtive fearfulness. He 
had found a sheet of paper, pen and ink, and half a dozen 
wafers. He wrote, turning, after the formation of almost every 
letter, one swift and fear-stricken glance over his shoulder, 
“ Quitté la ville. De retour Samedi.’’ He tried to moisten the 
wafers with his tongue, but this was a failure, for his tongue 
and lips were dry as sand. He seized and emptied a carafe 
of stale water, Keeping his eyes fixed on the dead man’s face 
as he threw his head slowly backwards in the act of drinking ; 
and then, backing from the bed, and not once venturing to loo! 
away from it, he opened the door of the room and, with 
groping fingers, affixed the writing to one of the panels on the 
outer side. 

There was a cracked fragment of mirror hanging upon the 
wall, and, when he had closed the door, he advanced to this, 
and selecting a pair of surgical shears from amongst the 
scattered implements on the table, cut away his tangled grewth 
of beard, trimming it close to the outline of his face, and shore 
the elf-locks of his hair. This, at another time, might have 
seemed to take a score of years from his apparent age; but, at 
that moment, his age was the precise age of abject horror, and 
mere time had no question with it. He made an inde- 
terminate attempt to draw away an overcoat, which had been 
loosely thrown upon the bed, and was now partly covered by 
Robert Kenyon’s body. But, after one or two feeble and 
ineffectual tuggings at it, made with a frightened slyness, as 
if he dreaded to awake a sleeper, he relinquished it, and 
moved backwards from the body. He took up a battered and 
greasy hat, and, having set it on before the mirror, without so 
much as a glance at his own reflection there, he stooped over 
the candle and blew feebly at the flame. The flame wavered, 
and he made no further attempt to extinguish it; but, shuffling 
backward step by step, with his eyes on Kenyon’s face, fumbled 
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for the handle of the door behind him, opened it, passed out 
backwards, closed it, and locked it between him and the 
murdered man. Then he seemed to recover something of his 
courage, and passing both hands over his face, he gave a gasping 
sob of relief, moved swiftly to the door, passed out, and, ata 
good round pace, walked down the street. 

His receding figure had scarcely vanished at the corner of 
the street when the door he had closed behind him but two 
minutes earlier reopened, and who should emerge from it but 
that same Gustave Peltzer who had been scared from his harpy 
work by Auguste Moreau an hour or two before! Gustave 
was in a state of high excitement; his eyes glittered; his 
feverish footsteps went miching silently and swiftly over the 
snow-covered 
pavement; and 
when he reached 
the foot of the 
street he ran from 
corner to corner, 
peering round 
each, like an ape 
or a cat, or any 
cowardly sly thing 
bent on mischief 
HesightedAuguste 
Moreau, and he 
followed. The 
dripping of the 
melting snow had 
ceased; a keen 
wind was blowing; 
and the snow lay 
upon the 
pavement. A full 
struggling 
against long 
streaks of diapha- 
nous cloud, shed a 


crisp 


moon, 


light which was 
sometimes 
as clear as that of 
and 


quite il- 


almost 
day, some - 
times 
lusory. 

Gustave Peltzer, 
skipping and hop- 
ping noiselessly, 
crouching in door- 
ways, peering from 


entries, taking 
skirmisher’s ad- 


vantage of every 
abutment upon his 
way, followed 
Moreau for hours. 
The chase seemed 
likely to be a long 
one, for the mur- 
derer walked aim- 
fast. 
Sometimes he 
threaded so rapidly 


lessly and 


the labyrinth of 
little streets that 
Peltzer sweated 
with an apish 
anxiety lest he 
should lose him; 
but the pursuer’s 
knowledge of the 
blackguard quarter 
served him well, 
andhenevermissed 
his quarry for more 
than a minute at 
atime. The moon 

went down, and the keen wind cleared away the clouds 
For 
a while, the sky seemed black, and then, lightening a little, 


which lingered in remembrance of the snow-storm. 


it stole through all the mtervening grades to the bright 
People began to move about the 
hitherto deserted streets ; and the pursuer felt himself grow a 


flame of early day. 
little bolder, though he dared not, even now, approach too 
near. Once, when the early traffic had grown rapid, and 
there were many hurrying footsteps in the street, he came 
near to betraying himself; for, having allowed Moreau to 
round a corner, fifty yards in front of him, he had come 
swiftly up behind, and, turning the corner suddenly, had well- 
nigh run his quarry bodily down. The man stood thinking, 
with the tip of a forefinger touching his lower lip, and his eyes 
bent frowningly upon the ground. Peltzer, with bent head 
and fluttering heart, slunk past him, and, glancing over his 
shoulder, saw him suddenly straighten himself, with a gesture 
of resolve, and set forward once more at a faster pace than 
ever. From this moment, Moreau began to peer, in his short- 


sighted way, at every public clock, and once or twice paused 
for a second to look in at the newly-opened watchmakers’ 
windows. His footsteps always quickened after such a 
pause ; and it was evident, now, that he was walking with a 
purpose. 

To the honest Peltzer’s disgust, the purpose revealed itself 
when Moreau reached the Northern Station, and, entering 
hastily, demanded a third-class ticket for London. Peltzer, 
hovering near, behind an opportune pile of luggage, heard the 
other’s colloquy with the clerk. 

When would the train start? In ten minutes.—When was 
it due at Boulogne? At such an hour.—When did the boat 


reach Dover? At such an hour.—When did the train reach 


Morean by the body of Robert Kenyon,—See page 3, 


London? At such another hour.—Could he break the journey 
at Boulogne? Assuredly. 

Moreau had tendered that hundred-franc note which Robert 
Kenyon had asked him to devote to the benefit of the poor of 
his neighbourhood ; and now, clenching his change in one 
hand and his coupon in the other, he lounged up and down the 
platform. 
pile of luggage, cursed heartily, and with convincing emphasis, 
as his own fingers groped in his empty pockets. It seemed not 
improbable that Monsieur Peltzer had some urgent reason for 
following the personage who had taken his own half-accom- 
plished villany from his hands. He had never been a very 
agreeable man to look upon; but now, as he gnawed his hairy 
knuckles, and glared after his escaping quarry, he looked quite 
diabolical. Suddenly, with a blasphemous expletive of relief 
and welcome such as only a Parisian blackguard can 
accomplish, he reached out a lean arm, and, catching at the 
sleeve of a passer-by, called him by his name. 

* Suillivan !"” aT Gore ee 


Peltzer, regarding him from behind the opportune . 


The man thus addressed turned and recognised his captor 
with a notable absence of enthusiasm. 

‘“What is the matter with you?” he asked, in English- 
sounding French. ‘‘ Don’t pull my arm off.”’ 

*“One word,’’ said the other, still holding him, and 
touching with a finger of his disengaged hand the coupon 
the new-comer had flourished as he walked. ‘You go to 
London? ”’ 

“Yes. What is the matter?’’ 

‘*You have five minutes ; give me one.”’ 

Without waiting for ‘‘Yea,’’ or ‘ Nay,’’ he dragged his 
companion to the door leading to the platform. Moreau was 
standing with his back towards them, scarce ten yards off. 

; “You see him— 
that man there ?”’ 
““Well?”’ 
‘““He goes to 
London also.’’ 
““That is very 
interesting. Thank 
you.”’ The new- 
comer spoke 
gravely, almost 
solemnly. He was 
& man rather 
under the middle 
size, unmistakably 
British in build 
and face, with 
smooth - shaven 
cheeks and chin, 
and curiously 
mobile features. 
His generally per- 
vading expression 
was one of half- 
apologetic humor- 
ous impudence. 
“Where that 
man goes,”’ 
Peltzer, 
with 


said 

speaking 
so much 
eagerness that one 
word tripped up 
the other, 
must go.’’ 


“you 


“Tenez done,”’ 
responded Mr. 
Sullivan, with a 
repetition of his 
former manner. 

‘*Mille diables!’’ 
broke out Peltzer, 
“have I the air of 
jesting? Do I 
speak to laugh ? 
Listen. We are 
wasting time. You 
must follow him. 
All there is to 
know of him, you 
must Jearm; and 
you must not let 
anything take you 
from the track 
until you have 
learned his name 
and have run him 
to earth, where he 
can be found when 
wanted. Will you 
do this?” 

“Why should I 
do it ?’? demanded 
Sullivan, not un- 
naturally. 

“Because there is money to be got by doing it—perhaps 
much money —in all cases, money—money enough to pay you. 
Find all you can, and bring or send the information to the 
old place—you remember * ”’ 

‘‘T remember ; but this is all very mysterious.”’ 

“Tt will not be mysterious long. Will you do it?’’ 

‘“‘ Well,” said Sullivan, ‘“‘I may be pledging myself to 
follow the Wandering Jew, for all I know. Tell me something 
definite.’ 

‘“‘T can tell you,” said Peltzer, ‘‘ nothing more then I have 
already told you. There is money to be made by it for both 
of us. I cannot tell how much, but in all probability much. 
Much. It is possible that neither you nor I might have to 
work again.’’ 

At this beatific prospect Mr. Sullivan smiled. A life of 
absolute idleness had always commended itself to him as the 
sweetest of possible dreams. It had never: been more than a 
dream: it had never seemed likely to be more than a dream. 
The smile of charnied hope faded on his face. . 


‘Why don’t you follow him yourself?’ he asked. 
‘“‘Imbecile!’’ said the other, “I have not a sou, not a 
centime. Mére de Dieu! are you blind?’’ he demanded, 
thrusting his jaw almost into the doubtful face of his 
companion. ‘‘ Are you mad? Do you know when one is in 
earnest ?”’ 

There could be no uncertainty left as to the reality of 
Monsieur Peltzer’s desire. Every inch of him was alive with 
it. The doubt passed from Sullivan’s face; and Peltzer 
saw it. 

“You will go—you will follow him ?*’ he said. 

* All right,’’ answered Sullivan. ‘‘ There is the signal. 
Where is he going to?’”’ 

“‘London,’’ answered Peltzer, wringing him hard by the 
hand. ‘‘Don’t lose him. It may be the making of us both.” 

Moreau had already stepped into a carriage; Sullivan 
followed, choosing a compartment at a little distance. Tickets 
were examined, doors were slammed, and the train began to 
move. 

Peltz-r emerged from behind his sheltering pile of luggage, 
and flattened his nose against the glass of the door which 
barred him from the platform. The train rapidly gathered 
way, and had just disappeared from sight when a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and a voice spoke in terms of almost 
affectionate jocosity. 

‘* Aha!” said the voice. ‘‘'The dear Peltzer! He is wanted.” 

Peltzer turned, and recognised an old acquaintance. He 
had no welcome for him, and not even the faintest desire in 
the world to accompany him; but he went away meekly, and 
without complaint, at his new companion’s summons. When 
they had walked some hundreds of yards, he looked up, with 
a diabolical grin, and asked, swiftly, 

‘What is it for?”’ 

The new companion, who wore the uniform of the Parisian 
police, responded, ‘‘ Burglary.” 

Monsieur Peltzer sighed, and he and the gendarme pursued 
their way in silence. 


Tvs 
«Thomas !” 
‘* Hilloa, Missis !’’ 
“Wake up, do. 
Here’s the coach coming up hill, and two gentlemen on the 


I never saw such a man in my days. 


roof.’’ 

Thomas left the comfortable shelter of the chimney -corner 
in the kitchen of that excellent hostelry the King and 
Constitution, raised his arms above his head, with a prodigious 
yawn, and quitted the house, in the act of struggling into 
a cut-away coat of by-gone fashion. As the Meldon coach 
jingled to the door, he stood to receive what custom it might 
bring. Over the ample lintel swung a sign-board, proclaiming 
to the travelling world that Thomas Orgle kept that house for 
the entertainment of wayfarers, and that the best accom- 
modation might be had within for man and beast ; and Thomas 
Orgle glanced upwards to this announcement now and then, 
as if with a kind of approval. As Mrs. Orgle had announced, 
there wers two travellers by the coach ; and the worthy woman 
smiled, in anticipation of profit, as both descended. 

The first was a slightly-built man, of thirty-five or so, 
quietly dressed in dark tweeds. His face was clean shayen : 
and this fact went against him. A moustache would have 
been of considerable advantage to him, since it would haye 
His features 
were well enough formed; but the eyes were furtive, and the 
lips, if there be any truth in the science of physiognomy, or in 
He nodded familiarly to the 


served to hide, at least, the corners of his mouth. 


human instinct, were cruel. 
landlord and his wife. 


| 


ye 


Mr, Sullivan was seated at a heayy oak table, before a Uberal dish of 
the viands he had selected, and a tankard of foaming ale, 


““Good evening, Mrs. 
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Orgle ; Good 
Orgle. You have not for- 
gotten me, I hope ?”’ 

““Why, no, Sir,’? said 
Mr. Orgle, in a slow and 
deliberate manner—‘‘ we 
haven't forgotten you, Mr. 
Gabriel.”’ 

The second -trayeller, 
who had been giving 
voluble directions regard- 
ing the descent from the 


evening, 


coach roof of baggage 


whose value must have 
been inversely proportion - 
able to its bulk, to account 
for his anxiety concerning 
it, cast a bird-like side- 
glance at Mr. Gabriel, and 
went on chattering. 


“It’s a long time since 
we met,’’ said Mr. Gabriel. 

“Why, yea, Sir,’’. re- 
turned Orgle, scratching 
his shaven cheek, and 
speaking with a dry de- 
liberateness of manner. 
“It is a longish time.” 

His way of saying it 
might have seemed, to a 
sensitive man, to indicate 
that he could have borne 
the time of separation to 
be longer. 

“T can have a bed-room 
here, I suppose, and some- 


i " 
i 


in 
aN 


thing to eat ?—anything 
will serve. And can you 
give me a messenger to 


carry a letter to the 


oo 


Lodge ¥ 

“We can do that for 
you, Sir,’ said the land- 
lord, with an air of guard- 
** Missis ! 
Mr. Gabriel wants a bed- 


ing himself. 


’ 


room.’ 
Mx. Gabriel followed his 


hostess indoors and up- 
stairs; and the landlord 
was left alone by the 
departing coach with 
traveller number two. 
“Good evening, Mr. 
Orgle,”’ said the traveller, 
executing a little im- 


promptu dance in the 
roadway, with his hands 
in his pockets. ‘You are 
Mr, Orgle, I believe ?”’ 
‘The 
with 


landlord pointed 
his thumb over his 
shoulder to the sign, and 
made no further answer. 

‘Quite so,’’ said the traveller, with another flourish of his 
legs; ‘‘exactly so—the King and Constitution! But isn’t 
that a little out of date—Aing and Constitution ?”’ 

‘That was the sign in my grandfather's time,’’ said Mr. 
Orgle ; ‘‘ and it might have been in his grandfather's time, as 
well, for aught I know. They say it ’s bad luck to change the 
sign of a house of entertainment. Why it should be so is more 
than I know; but so it is, according to all accounts.”’ 


‘* This promises well,’’ said the traveller. ‘‘ You behold 


in me, Mr. Orgle, a seeker after rural quiet.’’ 

‘After? ’? said the landlord, inquiringly 

‘Rural quiet,’’ repeated the traveller; ‘rustic repose— 
bucolic beatitude.’’ He paused for a minute, and then added, 
smiling benignly, ‘‘ Agricolian anesthesia, Mr. Orgle.’’ 

Mr. Orgle was doubtful as to the stranger’s meaning, but 
he was not doubtful that the stranger was chaffing him. Any 
attempt in that direction would have been ponderously 
resented in the case of ninety-nine men in a hundred; but the 
stranger’s smile, though recognisant. of his own humour, had 
in it a certain recognition of the speaker's irresponsibility, and an 
almost boyish appeal to the sufferance of the person he addressed, 
that would have disarmed the resentment of the dullest. He was 
an entirely new development to Mr. Orgle, and on that account 
alone should, in the nature of things, have been unwelcome 
and suspicious ; but, somewhat to his surprise, the landlord, 
who was rather of a bulldog turn asa general thing, found 
himself grinning in answer to the irresistibly insinuating smile 
of the stranger. 

‘*T have found it,’’ continued Mr. Sullivan. ‘I have found 
the rural quiet prescribed by my medical practitioner for the 


Thomas emerges in the act of struggling into a ent-away coat of by-gone fashion, 
just as the Meldon coach jingled to the door, 


rehabilitation of a jaded brain and an exhausted nervous 
system.’’? He jerked his hat to the back of his head by a single 
bird-like movement, and smiled round upon the landscape. 

“Tf it’s quiet as you’re after,” said the landlord, “ you 
can get it here, and enough on it.” 

‘*Good,’’ said Mr. Sullivan. ‘‘ Here I shall renew my youth— 
like the Orgle.’’ His smile would have been enough to disarm 
anger, even if the landlord had understood the full atrocity of the 
pun. ‘I will begin the process at once, if you please, land~ 
lord, with eggs and bacon.”’ 

“ There ’s cold beef, if. you would rather have it, Sir,’’ said 
the landlord. 

“No,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, poising his head meditatively on 
one side. ‘‘ Eggs and bacon are more rural. Give me eggs and 
bacon !”’ 

Another quarter of an hour saw him seated at a heavy oak 
table, of antique fashion, before a liberal dish of the viands he 
had selected, and a tankard of foaming home-brewed ale, The 
landlord, at his guest’s request, provided himself with a 
tankard also, and held him company. The landlord was, in 
his way, an eminently respectable man, but somewhat thick- 
witted; and to him his guest seemed to be a gentleman of 
uncommonly pleasing manner and unequalled conversational 
resource. If, as a conversationalist, he had a fault, it lay na 
tendency to monopolise the talking. He talked a good deal, 
and his apparently inconsequent questions and observations 
drew from Mr. Orgle more information about the other 
traveller, up-stairs, than the landlord altogether knew that he 
was giving. He got but little in return for it, although much 
of Mr. Sullivan's fluent talk was about himself, and, in his 
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liberal flow of anecdote, experience, and adventure, his own 
personality bore a distinguishing part. 

The new arrival seemed the most candid, the most childish, 
open-hearted of men ; and after an hour spent in his society, 
the landlord felt as if he had known him all his life. As a 
matter of fact, he knew nothing, and even a little less than 
nothing. Before the most rudimentary knowledge of Mr. 
Sullivan’s character could be reached, it was necessary to 
Imow one thing about him. THe was as polished and as 
yeadily inventive a liar as walked. He had a natural bent 
towards the art, and sedulous practice had so strengthened 
native faculty that, when he sat in Mr. Orgle’s parlour, he was 
probably unique in Britain. 

‘The substance of what the landlord had to tell was this: 
‘The traveller up-stairs was Mr. Gabriel,Kenyon, a distant cousin 
of Mx. Kenyon, of the Lodge. Mt‘. Kenyon, of the Lodge, was 
an extremely popular gentleman—a gentleman universally 
respected—a gentleman whose hand was in the habit of going 
to his pocket for the relief of all and sundry who asked 
assistance from him—a comfortable, cheery gentleman. 

My. Gabriel had hardly been known in that neighbourhood 
since his boyhood. He was known pretty well until he was 
some eighteen years of age, and then went ‘‘ somewheres 
abroad,” the landlord vaguely said, to study. Mr. Gabriel 
was not a cheery gentleman; he was not a free-handed 
gentleman; he had a sort of a sullen and a haughty 
way with him. It was likely enough, the landlord taought, 
that Mr. Gabriel might be warmly received at the Lodge 
when Mr. Kenyon should come home again. Mr. Kenyon 
in Paris for a time. The landlord happened 
to know the cause of Mr. Kenyon’s absence, for one 
of the the habit . of 
calling occasionally at the King and Constitution, and 
exchanging a friendly chat with their old fellow-servant. Mr. 


was away 


or two Lodge servants were in 


Kenyon then, it seemed, like the warm-hearted, amiable per- 
xonage he was, had made an express journey to Paris for the 
purpose of meeting an old schoolfellow and fellow-student 
who had been coffce-planting in Brazil, and was now going 
to plant coffee in Ceylon, He broke his journey for a day or 
two in Paris, and Mr. Kenyon had gone over to see him. 
People wondered a little to find that he had not returned; but, 
in Mr. Orgle’s opinion, it was just as likely as not—seeing 
what a truly amiable gentleman he was—that he might haye 
gone half-way on his journey with his old schoolfellow. 

Whilst Mx. Sullivan and the landlord chatted, a bell was 
and Mr. Gabriel 
his note by messenger to the Lodge. The 
landlord, being prompted to the discovery by My. Sullivan, 
without in the least suspecting the process to which he was 
being subjected, artlessly confessed as much as this, and 
thought no harm of it. 

Half an hour later, when Mr. Sullivan had finished his 
meal, and had bestowed himself, with the remainder of his 
home-brewed ale and a digestive pipe, in the ample window- 
seat, he saw, as he sat smoking with a lazy relish, an elderly 
man move across the fields towards the inn. 

“Taithful servant of the house of Kenyon,’”’ said Mr. 
Sullivan to himself. 


briskly rung in the up-stairs room ; 
dispatched 


“ Sent as envoy to the unpopular cousin 
newly returned from foreign travel. ‘ Confidential butler,” 
written large all over him. Ought to wear shorts and gaiters 
and hair-powder.”’ 

lle heard an elderly voice, evidently belonging to the elderly 
man, inquiring for Mr. Gabriel; and shortly afterwards steps 
mounted to the upper room. 

‘Partridge !”’ said Gabriel Kenyon, rising from his seat at 
table. - 

** Myr. Gabriel,’’ said the elderly man. 

Mr. Gabriel resumed his seat, and motioned his visitor to 
be seated also—an invitation which was silently refused. 

“ave you any message from my cousin ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Gabriel. My. 
Continent.” 

There was noticeable in the butler’s tone and manner 
something very like that air of half-sullen but respectful mis~- 
liking which had characterised the landlord on Mr. Gabriel’s 
arrival. 

“On the Continent !’’? echoed Mr. Gabriel, in a voice of 
surprise and disappointment. 


Robert is away, Sir, on the 


‘* Has he been long away f”’ 

‘He was expected back three or four days ago, Sir,’’ said 
the butler. ‘‘ He left for Paris on Monday of last week, and 
didn’t speak of being away for more than four ‘days at the 
outside. We have not heard from him since Wednesday,. 
when he expected to be back next day, and we’re growing: 
very anxions.’” 

Nothing could well have been more complete than the old 
servant’s air of respect for his employer's cousin ; but, for all 
that, nothing could well have been more expressive of a desire: 
to shorten the interview than the dry, reticent voice in which 
he answered Mr. Gabriel’s questions. 

“That will do, Partridge,’ said Myr. Gabriel. ‘You'll 
let him have my letter immediately upon his arrival, and, in 
the meantime, Ill stay here.” 


door, 
“You spoke of being anxious,’’ said Mr, Gibriel. ~ 


“ Very well, Mr. Gabriel,”’ said the butler, moving to the - 


The butler arrested his steps half-way, and stood with 
respectfully bent head, and eyes fixed upon the carpet. 

“You don’t suppose that there’s any real ground for alarm 
about him, do you?”’ 

“Why, Sir,’”’ returned Partridge, ‘‘ Mr. Kenyon has always 
been so regular in his ways, and so punctual to all his appoint- 
ments that we can't understand it.’’ 

“T hope,’ said Mr. Gabriel} coughing behind his hand, 
and casting one swift and furtive glance at the old servant, 
“‘T hope that Mrs. Kenyon does not share your alarms.” 

The butler turned at this, and stared at him with so 
stricken and amazed a countenance that when Gabriel, who 
was surprised at his silence, turned, after a moment or two, to 
look at him, his own face caught the expression of the other's 
as instantaneously, and as truly, as though it had been reflected 
in a mirror. 

“You don’t mean to say, Sir,’’ said the butler, ‘‘ that you 
don’t know *”’ 

“That I don’t know 2”? asked Mr. Gabriel, the muscles of 
his clean-shaven lips twitching curiously, and his eyes 
staring—‘‘ that I don’t know what ?”’ 

“Mrs. Kenyon, Sir’”——began the butler, in a hoarse yoice, 
which broke suddenly. Mr. Gabriel stood up, and then.took a 
seat in an arm-chair, threw one leg over the other, rested an 
elbow on the arm of the chair, and one clean-shaven cheek 
upon the tips of his white fingers, and was silent for perhaps 
half a minute. His face was ghastly. 

«What were you saying of Mrs. Kenyon, Partridge? he 
asked, in a voice which was intended to sound commonplace. 

‘Mrs. Kenyon, Sir,” said Partridge, clearing his throat 
with a harsh dry cough, ‘‘ died four years ago.”’ 

Mr. Gabriel, rising from his seat, lifted both hands slowly 
above his head, and moved them with a horrible writhing 
motion in the air. He looked at the butler, and the butler 
looked back at him: and this time the old man’s face seemed 
to catch and to reflect the growing horror on his companion’s. 
Gabriel Kenyon’s lips moved once or twice, and all the while 
the awful writhing motion of the lifted hands continued, until, 
suddenly, he fell full-length with a crash upon the floor ; and 
the old servant, running to the bell rope, pulled it down, and 
The landlord, the 
landlady, the boots, and the chamber-maid ran wildly up- 
stairs in answer to this extraordinary summons; and Mr. 
Sullivan, who had heard, not only the wild peal of the bell, 
but the crash which had preceded it, ran up behind them. 

The door of the.room was open, and he saw his fellow- 
traveller by the coach extended upon the floor. He was lying 
flat upon his face, with his arms thrown out before him; and 
the old butler, with helplessness confessed in every line of 
him, was kneeling between the fireplace and the outstretched 
body, and was torturing and twisting the bell-rope with both 
hands. The landlady and the chambermaid flew at the prostrate 
wan, turned him over upon his back, and began to open his 
waistcoat and his collar. Mr. Sullivan entered the room, and 
tapped boots upon the shoulder. 

“You seem to be an actively-built young man, boots,” 
said Mr. Sullivan, who was quite undisturbed in the midst of 
the prevailing fear and confusion. ‘‘ You shall see how fast 
you can run. Go and fetch a doctor.”’ 

Boots, glad to do anything, ran for the doctor at once. Mr. 
Sullivan, advancing, knelt down by the unconscious Mr. 
Gabriel, and felt his pulse, with a professional air. Everybody 
at once began to pour questions upon him; but he waved a 
hand to ask for silence; and by-and-by demanded brandy. 
The landlord hurried away, and returned, a momient later, 
with a bottle and a wine-glass. Sullivan applied the spirit to 
Mr. Gabriel’s lips and temples, and, whilst thus engaged, 
looked up at the butler and asked what had happened. 

‘*T gave him news,” said the butler, who was much shaken, 
“of Mrs. Kenyon’s death.’’ He spoke in answer to Sullivan’s 
question ; but he addressed the landlord. 

“His cousin’s wife f’’ said Mr. Sullivan, calmly. 

‘His cousin’s wife,’’ said the butler. ‘‘ I never saw a man 
fall in such a way in all my life. It wasn’t as if he fell. He 
stood there, when I told him she was dead, for a minute or 
+wo, like this.’ ‘The old man raised both trembling hands in 
the air, and writhed them there, in imitation of the horrible 
gesture he had scen. ‘‘He looked at me all the while,” he 
went on; ‘and all of a sudden he fell full length. You’d 
have thought, from the way he did it, that he wanted to dive 
into his grave at once.”’ : 

The landlord stared aghast. The landlady, the chamber- 
maid, and the old butler were all trembling. Sullivan went 
on tranquilly moistening the lips and temples of the uncon- 
scious man. Suddenly, the landlady began to whimper. 

“Ah!”? she said, ‘it’s casy enough to give anybody a bad 
name; but it’s plain to see he had a feeling heart. I 


set the bell below-stairs ringing madly. 


remember, years and years ago, he was in love with her. The - 


only piece of wrong he ever did, in all his days, poor creature, 
was because of that. I do believe,’’ continued the landlady, 
sobbing outright by this time, ‘‘ that if he hadn’t been carried 
away by his affection for her he was as good a soul as ever 
»roke bread. Tle ’s been hard thonght of, and hard spoke of 
: Ji about for pretty near a dozen years ; but he had a tender 
heart for her, it seems, after all as has been said and done.”? ~ 


At this, the chambermaid, who knew nothing of the 
matter, began to weep for sympathy. 

“‘ What do you think of him, Sirf *? inquired the butler of 
Sullivan. ‘Are you a doctor?” 

“T have pursued,” said Mr. Sullivan, ‘a course of 
pathological and chirurgical study, though I have never 
qualified. So far as Tam prepared to speak, at present, this 
is no more than syncope. Syncope,” he repeated, twice or 
thrice, as if in demure enjoyment of the situation, and the 
word. ‘* You observe that there is a slight effusion of blood. 
That is due, as I perceive, to a mere laceration of the euticle— 
a dental laceration. I am not prepared to assert, at present, 
that there is no internal hemorrhage, but I think not—I think 
not. A tea-spoon, Mr. Orgle, if you please.”’ 

The landlady ran down-stairs for a tea-spoon, and returned 
with it. My. Sullivan poured neat brandy—a very little at 
a time—between the patient’s lips. He was the only person 
present who was collected and self-contained in his manner ; 
and, even more than this, the learned-sounding character of 
his speech served to reassure the shaken quartet of observers. 

“Tn love with his cousin’s wife, was he?” said Mr. Sullivan, 
moistening Mr. Gabriel’s temples with prandy as he spoke, 
and looking upwards with a professional air. “Tid something 
shady for love of the lady? Ah! you *d better remove him,”’ 
he added, finding that nobody responded to these conversational 
overtures. ‘‘No,no; not in a manner so rude and unscientific, 
Mr. Orgle, if you please. Let me have two towels.”” In a 
minute or two the two towels were forthcoming. ‘‘ Now, slip 
one of them beneath his shoulders. So. The two ends under 
the armpits. Another beneath the knees. So. Now, one of 
you at each comer; and I support the unfortunate gentleman’s 
head. Lift all together.” 

In this wise, the unconscious Mr. Gabriel was borne into 
the nearest bed-room. Shortly afterwards, the village doctor 
drove up, with bovts in the dog-cart beside him, and was at 
once ushered into the chamber. Mr. Sullivan had suc- 
ceeded in clearing the room, and was there alone with the 
patient. 

‘We have exhibited,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, in a professional 
whisper, ‘a little alcohol, externally and internally. The cause 
of the attack appears to be attributable to shock—to mental 
shock. ‘The symptoms are probably aggravated by physical 

*shock. But your professional experience will doubtless be of 
greater service than the diagnosis of an amateur.” 

With this, Mr. Sullivan rubbed his hands, wagged his head, 
and smiled ; whilst the doctor looked at him with an air almost 
of stupefaction. He examined the patient’s condition for him- 
self, administered a little more brandy, ordered and applied a 
cold-water compress ; and then, motioning the guileless Mr. 
Sullivan to silence, sat down patiently by the bed-side. When 
half an hour had passed in watchful silence, the beams of the 
wintry sun struck into the chamber; and the coctor, passing 
yo=nd the bed, and crossing the room on tip-toe, drew down 
the blind. At the first creak of his boots, the patient made a 
movement on the bed, and Mr. Sullivan remarked it. Noise- 
lessly as the doctor tried to move, the blind made a rusty 
whistling as it turned; and at this the patient moved again 
and moaned. The doctor, warning Sullivan with an upraised 
forefinger, stood still, and looked and listencd. 

‘Wasted!’ said the patient, in a murmur, which, in the 
stillness of the room, was perfectly distinct. ‘‘ Thrown away ! 
Such a crime for nothing !”’ 

‘Hush !’’ said the doctor, advancing to the bed, and 
laying his hand upon the bandage which was passed about Mr. 
Gabriel’s forehead. ‘The patient opened his eyes, met the 
doctor’s glance, and shivered slightly. He was quiet after 
this; and whether he was conscious or no, neither of his 
watchers could tell. 

At long intervals, a faint and scarcely audible moan 
escaped him ; and, in the course of an hour, when candles had 
been brought, and Mr. Sullivan had grown weary of watching 
the wicks grow longer and longer, he rose, and passing on tip- 
toe from the room, descended the stairs, assumed his hat and 
overcoat, lit his pipe, and strolled into the village street. 

“‘Peltzer,” he said to himself, as he walked, ‘is very much 
of a blackguard, but he isn’t an ass, and he didn’t put me 
upon this job for nothing. I shall find out the shortest space 
of time in which Mr. Gabriel can be on his legs again, and I 
shall go up to town in the meantime. Highly respectable old 
county family. Lots of tin. Seems to be worth while 
following. ‘Such a crime for nothing?’ eh ?”’ 

Mr. Sullivan called at a tobacconist’s in the course of his 
walk, and chose to be communicative. He was staying at that 
charming old-fashioned little hostelry the King and Cohsti- . 
tution. Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, whose casual acquaintance he 
had made upon the journey, was coming down upon a visit to 
his cousin. Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, it appeared, had been living 
abroad for some years, and had had no news of the family. 
Learning suddenly that his cousin’s wife was dead, he had 
fainted at the shock, and now lay unconscious at the inn. 
Mr. Sullivan related everything, and eyen a little more than 
everything, he knew; and the tobacconist was devoutly 
interested in the narrative. But when the narrator learned 
that thé tobacconist was but a new arrival in the village, and 
had been established there for no more than a year or two, he 
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became aware that he had wasted ten minutes of his time, 
and immediately paying for lis purchase, took a polite 
farewell. 
Me 

It sometimes happens in fiction, though the occurrence is 
quite unknown to the Faculty, that a strong and healthy man 
or woman is struck down by fever, and, without an hour's 
warning, lies in the wildest delirium. Gabriel Kenyon’s fever 
did not attack him after this manner. It happened, however, 
that on the morning upon which Auguste Moreau was guilty of 
the death of an English gentleman in Paris Gabriel Kenyon 
caught a severe chill. It might have been prophesied, in the 
case of Moreau himself, that a half-starven man, walking for 
hours over the snow-clad streets, leaving Paris for London wet 
and chilled, and wild with the remembered horror of his crime, 
might have discovered feverish symptoms, even if he had not 
seen fit to change his identity, and to receive a novel shock to 
his nervous system in the person of Mr. Gabriel. 

The ravings of fever, as all thoughtful and instructed 
people know, can form no trustworthy clue either to character 
or to history; but it was not in the least degree remarkable that 
the village of Perry Haughton should be exercised by the 
stories which reached it of the ghastly self-communings of 
Mr. Gabriel. So far as his nurses could make out his scattered 
and incoherent sayings, he was troubled by the presence of 
two people— man and woman. He would shriek against either 
or both of them, sometimes in broad daylight, and sometimes 
in the silent watches of the night. He would make wild 
app¢a!s to both of them for pity and for pardon. At other 
times, he would arraign one of his ghostly visitors with savage 
reprouches. But his commonest phrase, in all his mental 
wanderings, was, ‘“‘I did it for her sake.’’ Often and often 
he raved of a man who was not dead, but asleep; and 
besought imaginary bystanders, for pity’s sake, to wake him, or 
for God's sake not to wake him, according as the fancy took 
him. But night or day, for hours and hours together, his 
tongue was never silent, and the villagers passing the King 
ind Constitution could hear him, in a high-pitched voice 
us shrill as an angry woman’s and as monotonous as the clack 
of a mill-wheel, going his customary tread-mill round of 
phrases. 

All this time there was no news of Robert Kenyon. He 
had been advertised in the French and English papers by the 
family solicitor. Inquiries had been set on foot at Seotland- 
yard, but were so poorly prosecuted that nothing came of 
them, and when, after ten weeks, Mr. Gabriel’s reluctant soul 
and body were dragged back from that darkness of the tomb 
which both of them seemed most passionately to crave for, 
Mr. Gabriel found himself formally appealed to by the family 
lawyer aforesaid. He was asked to give his advice, as the 
temporary head of the house. Should his cousin Robert have 
finally disappeared, which seemed only too probable, for in a 
man of his known regularity of habit and quietude of life so 
lengthy an absence and silence were only to be accounted for 
on the supposition of his decease—he, Mr. Gabriel, was heir to 
everything his cousin had owned, or nearly everything. ‘The 
personalty was extremely small, and the landed estates, which 
were entailed, and would fall to the heir-at-law, were very 
considerable. In the event of cousin Robert’s death, Mr. 
Gabriel was an extremely wealthy man. Hearing these things, 
Gabriel, who as yet was extremely feeble after his fever, set his 
thin fingers to his face and wept. 

The lawyer, not knowing why a man should weep at such 
tidings, unless he were endowed with an extremely sensitive 
nature, formed a high opinion of Mr. Gabriel’s heart. 

‘* Mr. Gabriel Kenyon,’’ he was wont to say in later years, 
“was a gentleman of the profoundest feeling—a man of the 
tertderest susceptibility’? ; and in course of time he found 
people who believed him. Almost the first act of the new 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon lands—scarcely, as yet, the 
heir-presumptive, but merely temporary heir-presumptive in 
everybody’s mind but his own—was to indite, with the lawyer’s 
assistance, an advertisement for the Zimes newspaper :—‘*'To 
Robert Kenyon, Esquire.—Your prolonged absence is a source 
of the gravest anxicty and disquiet to your friends. Pray 
communicate with them without delay.’’ There were other 
words in'the advertisement, but it was only the last sentence 
here cited which really dwelt in Gabriel Kenyon’s memory. 
He had a quaking, horror-stricken fear of that simple sentence; 
and as he lay slowly recovering from the effects of his fever in 
the night, those words would seem to shine upon the darkness 
in letters of fire. ‘Pray communicate with them without 
delay.’’ It seemed to the criminal as if that invitation might 
be read and might be answered after some horrible and super- 
natural fashion. He had never thought himself a superstitious 
man until now, and had not accredited himself with any 
peculiar activity of fancy ; but under the stimulus of his own 
crime he became endowed with the superstitions of a savage, 
and, after a fashion, with the imagination of a poot. There 
was nothing, however strange, that might not happen. There 
was nothing in all the wild, waste chapter of accident which 
superstitious terror could unfold to him which might not 
befall him at any moment. And the thing his mind presented 
to him was the thing he saw. Fancies seemed to become more 
solid and tangible than fact. The objects he could touch by 


stretching out his hand were less real to him than the things 
he saw in his waking dreams. 

Through all this he pitied himself profoundly. If he had 
been criminal—and he confessed as much to himself with 
groanings—he had been criminal for a purpose. It had always 
been his settled, rooted belief that his cousin’s wife had loved 
him better than she had loved his cousin. He had been quite 
certain that in a little while—say, a year or two—she would 
have reconciled herself to the loss of one Kenyon, and have 
consoled herself with the other. THe had promised himself, as 
he walked the snow-covered streets of Paris in the rags of 
Auguste Moreau, that he would so cherish her that she should 
not choose but love him and be happy. Such a reflection, at such 
atime, proves the man abnormal to the verge of the grotesque ; 
but he was not the first, and will not be last, in whom even 
love has developed the characteristics of monomania. The 
terrible nature of the shock he had received from the words 
of the old butler did much to convince him, as he grew 
stronger and found time and power to turn the matter over in 
his mind, that his sole hope and aim in the commission of his 
crime had been to secure the hand of his cousin’s wife. It 
became quite clear to him that he had never meditated an 
attack upon cousin Robert’s property. That had not entered— 
and as the days went on this truth became more and more 
evident to him—at allinto his calculations. He saw 2 vengeance 
of Providence, an ante-dated punishment, in the death of the 
woman for whose sake he had consented to become a murderer. 
The crime was avenged already ; andsince he had had no hope in 
its committal of benefiting himself in a coarse material sense, 
he felt the freer to doit now. He could take cousin Robert’s 
rental with something approaching purity of conscience. 

Of course, however grotesquely abnormal the man might be, 
any such actual chain of reasoning as this would have been 
beyond his power to forge, unless he had been a Junatic pure 
and simple. He did not. reason about the matter in this wise, 
but it was in this way that he felt about it. 
for the money. 


He had not sinned 
The money came as a mere incidental result of 
his crime. Tt might, therefore, be taken ; but, evidently, could 
only be taken on the one condition, that it shonld be well and 
wisely expended. Upon this Mr. Gabriel's conscience insisted. 
Since the original owner of all this wealth had been generously 
large-hearted and large-handed, his successor owed it to his 
own conscience to outdo him in benevolence. 

Gabriel hated children, and, therefore, heard with all the 
satisfaction of a self-punishing martyr that a child was charge- 
able to the estate, and dependent upon him for guardianship. 
Whatever disagreeable event might happen in connection with 
this property, provided that it should not be too forcibly un- 
pleasant, bade fair to be a God-send to Gabriel Kenyon’s 
conscience. He was resolved already in all things to make 
atonement. He would accept whatever eyil chances befell him 
humbly, as the natural outcome of his ‘crime. There were 
moments when he was surprised to discover within himself a 
sentiment almost of saintly resignation —a something of a pious 
bending tothe will of Heayen—which soothed like balm of Gilead. 

It was in this frame of mind—which would be much more 
amazing to contemplate if it were more mmecommon than it is— 
that, when he grew a little stronger, he proposed to himself, 
and later to the lawyer, to go to Paris, and there to make per- 
sonal inquiries after his missing cousin, For four months no 
news of Robert Kenyon had been heard. Mr. Gabriel had 
been well enough provided with funds to defray the expenses of 
his residence at the King and Constitution, and to pay both 
the village doctor and his more learned confrére of the county 
town. He had still enough money to make the necessary 
joumey to Paris without drawing upon the solicitor. People’s 
opinion with regard to him had undergone a considerable 
change. That susceptibility of heart which had enabled him 
so long and so tenderly to cherish a hopeless passion that, 
after more than half a score of years, he had sickened into a 
terrible fever at the mere news of the loved one’s death; that 
still tenderer susceptibility which so often drew tears from his 
eyes at the mention of his missing cousin, began to endear 
him to all hearts. It was known that. his father had 
cut him off with a shilling, in consequence of some real 
or supposed infamy of his youth. It was known also, 
in Perry Haughton as elsewhere, that fathers do some- 
times disinherit their children on slight provocation; and, 
apart from this, it may be assumed, perhaps, that the 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon lands was likely to be a less 
dreadful personage in the popular estimation than the dis- 
graced exile from home—who might have enlisted; or have 
forged a cheque ; or run away to sea; or gone to the dogs by any 
one of countless roads. Whatever Gabriel Kenyon might have 
been in the past—and when people came to talk about it, with 
these late new lights upon his character, nobody remembered 
anything altogether dreadful—he was likely now to be 
eminently respectable. His brother had been Justice of the 
Peace, had been Sheriff: had fulfilled well and worthily all the 
functions, public and private, of a country gentleman of the 
highest standing. It was not unnatural that Mr. Gabriel, as 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon estates, should be also heir- 
presumptive to some of his late cousin’s dignities, and he was 
already half invested with them in the public mind of Perry 
Haughton. 


It was in the first week of May, when the birds were sing- 
ing and the spring green was waving and the spring sun shining 
gaily, that Gabriel Kenyon set out on his journey to Paris. 
He paused in London and visited Scotland-yard, bearing with 
him a letter of introduction from the family lawyer to an 
inspector of the detective force who happened to be personally 
known to him. The inspector was prayed to do what he could 
to make Mr Gabriel Kenyon’s path of inquiry smooth in Paris : 
and, in his turn, he gave to the grieving searcher after his lost 
cousin a letter to a friend in the detective force of the French 
capital. 
Robert 


Gabriel was armed with all the photographs of . 
Kenyon he could find, and he went with less 
misgiving than might well be fancied into the lair of the lion. 
He saw the Prefect of Police himself, and it was that high 
functionary who first recognised Robert Kenyon from the 
photographs Mr. Gabriel displayed to him. Other officials 
of less importance admitted their identity later on. The 
matter grew to be beyond a doubt. Robert Kenyon had been 
found dead in a certain blackguard house in a blackguard 
quartier of Paris, nobody quite knew how long after his 
decease, but, as medical men supposed, some ten days later. 
The body had been exhibited at the Morgue, and had not heen 
identified: The post-mortem 
nothing which to 


examination had revealed 
the mind of the surgeon sufficiently 
accounted for death: a contusion on the forehead, another 
contusion on the occiput, the slightest effusion of blood—signs 
of violence which were actually trivial. The dead unknown 
had been buried in the customary way at the public cost. 
Nobody in Paris identified or dreamed of identifying Mr. 
Gabriel Kenyon with Auguste Moreau. The late Robert 
Kenyon’s remains were carried to England, and were buried 
in the churchyard at home. Mr. Gabriel erected above them 
a magnificent monument of white marble, and settled down 
in apparent tranquillity at the Lodge. To his own mind, for 
a long time, he was like a splash of scarlet in a snow-covered 
country, and could scarcely understand how it was that people 
But as time went on he 
That 
Parisian melodrama began to dwell almost as little in his 
He 


became unaffectedly pious after his fashion, did many deeds 


did not know him for a criminal. 
grew accustomed to himself and his surroundings. 


recollection as if he had seen it acted on the stage. 


of benevolence, somewhat against his will, but as an apology 
to conscience ; and, though never very warmly liked, except 
Hither to his 
own mind the surrounding human landscape lost the snowy 
whiteness of its innocence, or the vivid scarlet of his own soul - 
faded gradually into neutral tone. Perhaps, as he got to know 


by one or two, became universally respected. 


his neighbours well, and grew reconciled to himself and to the 
past, both these operations went on simultaneously. In a 
dozen years he had not only forgiven his crime, but had 
practically forgotten it, and was ready to make the widest 
allowance for a man who had suffered and been tempted. 
And whether this condition of mind stamps him as a scoundrel 
of the more hopeless sort or not is a problem into which we 
need not pause at present to inquire. 


bg 
“TLet’s lave a look at it,’ said the Major. “I’m not much 
of a dab at letters myself: but two heads are better than one, 
and we may find out what’s the matter with it. What's it 
all about, to begin with ?’’ 

“Oh,” said the Major’s companion, with a half-disdainful, 
half-apologetic growl, ‘it’s a yarn.” 

“Chuck it over,” said the Major. ‘ Let’s have a look 
at it.” 

His companion hurled a bulky package of manuscript at 
him. The Major caught it dexterously; opened it without 

comment, as if this violent way of handling things were common- 
place in his experience ; and began to read aloud. 

“The Strand is the rendezvous of the unsuccessful of all 
grades in London—the intellectual and social Rag-fair of the 
metropolis. Its stony flags are beaten daily by many thousands 
of hopeless feet; it is the saddest, the gayest, the richest, the 
poorest, of London thoroughfares: the avenue of fame to the 
happy few; the vestibule of the great temple of forgetfulness 
to many more. Of what hopes and despairs, what triumphs 
and failures, unkuown ambitions, wild aspirings, vain regrets, 
its stones are eloquent to those who tread them. Here, with 
head erect, and smiling eyes, walks Success, the envy and 
admiration of the crowd whose name is Failure. He emerged 
from their ranks only the other day, and may fall into their 
compan} again to-morrow. Thetestof Opportunity touched him, 
in this crowded street, and found him cf the pure metal, or, 
at least, so well plated that he needs the searching acid of 
Success to prove him pinchbeck. ‘The unsuccessful mark him 
as he goes; and to some his fame is a cordial, and to others a 
poison.” 

The Major read with an accent so tragic, and an interpre- 
tation so gratuitously vile, that the author hissed him, and, 
laying violent hands upon him, dragged him and the manuscript 
apart. 

“Tt’s bad enough, Heaven knows,” said he; “* butit’s nota 
thousandth part as bad as you make it.”’ 

“T don’t know,” said the Major, assuming a critical air ; 
‘it seems to be the very kind of tommy rot one sees in 
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I think you do it very like the rest of 


print, as a general rule. 
tem, Dick; and upon my word, it seems to me to be a great 
injustice that you shouldn’t be printed.” 

; The Major, in aspect, mingled the cherubic and the mili- 
He was a man of tenderly-rounded outline, like an un- 


tary. 
The upper part of his bald forehead 


usually well-grown baby. 
was milky white. Below, beginning at the line clearly defined 
by the fit of his forage-cap, his skin was of a rich brown. His 
nose wore a warmer tint, and his expression was benevolently 
But for his moustache, which was of uncommon 


looked 


militant. 


he would have 


His manner was languid, 


proportions, and his eye-glass, 
altogether mild and unassuming. 
and he spoke with a drawl which had been fashionable in his 
youth, but was a little out of date in these days. He was 
wonderfully shabby, and obviously a gentleman. 

His companion was a young fellow of some five-and-twenty, 
with a face of honesty, candour, pluck, and good temper. He 
was, if anything, a trifle shabbier than the Major, and just as 
obviously a gentleman. 

The room they occupied was at the top of a house in Great 
Russell-street. The uncurtained windows were grimy with 
years of fog and rain and London smoke, and there was no piece 
of furniture in the room which had not been to the wars, and 
come home wounded. It was nipping weather, in carly spring, 
but the grate was fireless. 

“Major,” said the younger man, throwing himself upon 
a sofa, and folding his arms behind his head, ‘I’m deuced 
hungry.” 

“Do you know,” returned the Major, in his placid drawl, 
“T begin to suspect something of the same kind myself. 


Let’s talk of things to eat. What was the best dinner you 


ever had ?”’ 
“The last,’? Dick responded, promptly. 
‘* What was it ?”’ 
‘We shared it ; but it seems so long ago.” 


asked the Major, 
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The Major had munched his granitie biscuit and drunk his muddy water on the battlefield, 


«1 dined last year, Dick, at the Mansion House. I’ve 
dreamed of that dinner every night for a week past. I 
dreamed of it last night. I have a thundering good mind to 
go to sleep and dream of it again. It began with clear 
turtle.”” 

“Shut up !’’ said Dick. 

“Tt was accompanied,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ by the 
noblest sort of liquor. 
shall remember to my dying day.” 

‘‘ Pooh !”’ said Dick. ‘I’ve dined at the Mansion 
House myself. I’ve eaten many a better dinner than 
I got there.” 

‘‘ Let us enjoy the details,’’ said the Major. ‘* Let 
us sit down and write an ideal menu. Now, soup is all 
important. The choice is large and varied. It is nota 
mere question ‘of thick or clear, to be dismissed after 
It would 
be no dearer, Dick,’? he added, in a tone of appeal. 
‘Let us make it turtle. 

‘‘Took here, Major,’’ said his companion, rising, 
You 


a moment’s hesitation with a monosyllable. 


Let us have it clear.”’ 


‘‘you must have mercy on the weaker vessel. 
have starved in many climes. You are inured to want 
and privation, and have grown fat upon them. If you 
can find out any war-toughened fellow-campaigner 
who is as hungry as I am, you are welcome to torment 
him with that kind of dream; but don’t tempt a 
neophyte too far. I have dreamed of having cold 
Major on the sideboard, and I may yield to the tempt- 


ation offered by that too-enticing vision.” 


There was a haunch which I 


at 
There were only twelve of us, and we were shut 


*“T was deuced hungry once,’’ said the Major, 
Kurrachee. 
up by a yelling mob of three orfour thousand. ‘They were too 
cowardly to come at us, and we hadn’t the pluck to go at 
them, and so we starved, whilst they revelled on rice outside. 
We had eight days of it, and then Billy Lansdowne came up 
and fetched us out of it. We had a feed that night, and I 
felt like a boa-constrictor.”’ 

‘* Let’s talk of something else, Major. What o'clock is 
UR aaa 

‘“Tt’s too dark to see,’ 


’ 


responded the Major, polishing 
one of the dirty panes with his elbow, and striving to look 
out the “They have not illuminated the 
I should say it ’s half-past five.” 

** Are you quite 


upon street. 


clock yet. 


sure, Major,” 
asked the 
pant of the chair, 


occu- 


“that there’s not 
a little scrap of 
the 


tobacco in 


ship ?” 
“Am I sure,”’ 
said the 


Major, 
in sole response, 
‘‘ that I haven’t a 


floating thousand 


or two at Drum- 


on 


mond’s $ 


He fell full length, with a crash, upon the floor.—See page 6. 
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‘* Major,’’ said the youngster, after a dreary pause, “ I 
shall go to sleep.’’ 

** Best place for you,’’ said the Major, cheerfully. 

Then for a while there was silence. 
darker and darker. 


The room grew 
‘‘Two days without grub or baccy!”’ 
said the young man on the couch. ‘‘ How long is it going 
to last? How long will it take to finish off two tolerably 
strong and healthy men? ’”’ 

*‘Don’t know,”’ said the Major, in his placid drawl; 
‘*can’t guess.” 

“We shall know,” said Dick, ‘‘if this kind of thing goes 
on much longer.”’ 

** Looks like it,’’ said the Major, calmly: ‘‘ but I don’t 
particularly want to know. 
found it out and told me.’’ 

“Tf,” said Richard Douglas, still speaking from his sofa, 
“if I were a poor young man of fiction there would be a 
chance for me; but Iam a poor young man of fact, and 
there is none. 


I’d as soon some other fellow 


In fiction, a poor young man would be 
wondering, as I am, as to what the end of it all 
might be. He would give up the unprofitable 
problem and seek consolation in his last re- 
maining scrap of property, his violin, the 
faithful sharer of his darkest day. A 
musical impresario, 
the street beneath, would hear 
the dulcet strain, would’ break 
in upon him, and offer him an 
engagement which would bring 
him a fabulous salaryand Euro- 
pean renown. But I haven't 
got a violin, and I couldn’t 
play it if I had it.” 

The Major said nothing 

‘* Another way, as the 
cookery-book says,’’ pur- 
sued Dick. ‘‘I should 
wander out despairingly, 
but resolved to liquidate 
my affairs in the Thamce-r. |j} 
Arrived at Waterloo 
Bridge, I should dis- 
cover a damsel of sur- 


wandering in 


passing beauty bent on 
the same errand I 
should dissuade her 
from the rash act, 
consent to live for her 
sake, and marry her. 
We should live a life 
of humble but con- 
tented labour, until 
she was discovered to 
be the long-lost and 
only child of a mil- 
lionaire, who should 
conveniently die at 
his excess of joy at 
and 
leave us all his tin.”’ 

Still the 


said nothing. 


her recovery, 
Major 
Per- 
haps his young com- 
panion’s attempt to 
gay and 
ageous, and _ bright 


be cour- 
and* high - spirited, 
depressed him in the 
The 
silence lasted so lng 
that at last Dick 
fulfilled his threat, 
and went to sleep. 
The Major, 


on 


circumstances. 


rising 
walked 
the 
next room, and came 


tiptoe, 
stealthily into 
back with a counter- 


pane, which he 


The Major read with an accent 


ip 


iW NN 


\ 
I 
Hi 


**Don’t you know me, man?” said Peltzer. 


wrapped about the figure of his friend. ‘Ihe 
gas-lamps glittered brightly in the street below, 
and the Major stared at them somewhat 
vacantly through the dirty window-pane. 


He had met this grim spectre of Poverty 


before, and knew him, and despised 
him. He had been poor in many Zui y 
places. j 


He had lived in Paris on Yj 


petits-pains; in Berlin 
on his butter-brod 
and glass of 
lager, and in 


other cities, 
4h 


occasion even these modest cates were not forthcoming— 

as here, and now, in He had munched his 
granitic biscuit and drunk his muddy water on the battle- 
field, with dead friends and comrades. lying round him, and 
the lines of the enemy’s camp-fires ringing the bases of the 
frozen hills. He had had his days of prosperity, too. He 
had started life at seventeen with a commission in a cavalry 
regiment, and a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, the 
skirts of which had vanished from human knowledge before he 
had attained his majority. He had exchanged for active 
service abroad, and lived contentedly on his pay, winning 
golden opinions from his men, until the death of a relative had 
put him in possession of a second fortune, which had gone 
like its predecessor, its last shilling spent as gaily as the first. 


London. 


NUMBER, 1886.—9 


so tragic, and an interpretation so gratuitously vile, that the author hissed him, 


i \ 
WW 


See page 7, 


His whole life had been spent alternately in Sparta and in 
Capua; and he took the rough and the smooth with an un- 
failing tranquil philosophy which no reverse of fortune could 
long ruffle or disturb. He was a man of many and varied 
accomplishments; but, unfortunately, these were not of a 
marketable sort. He was the equal of any man in England 
at ordering a dinner, composing a salad, or brewing a pow 
of punch. In his wanderings about London, he talked = 
the tarbooshed Turk or turbaned Hindoo, and even surprised 
the almond-eyed wanderer from far Cathay with discourse in 
the clack of his own His favourite 
promenade was Soho, and he was beloved of the F ep 
blanchisseuses because of the sweetness and purity of his 


wooden tongue. 


argot. 
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His expectations from remaining relatives were large, but 
vague. 

He was a Joyal and lovable fellow, who had done much 
good to many people in his time, and harm to nobody ; but he 
was one of those who can only sail straight when under orders, 
and the Major’s craft was perpetually in danger of shipwreck, 
because he carried no feminine captain aboard. A good wife 
would have been the making of him. But, unfortunately for 
himself, he was one of Nature’s bachelors. He was of a tem- 
perament so hopeful that the future was always bright, however 
grim the present might be; and it was characteristic of him 
that he pitied his companion, whilst his own condition 
seemed to him to have a touch of comedy, and even of farce, 
in it. 

The room was altogether dark when, after a preliminary 
roll and tumble, Douglas woke, and, becoming aware of his 
chum’s presence by some unnameable sixth sense—for it was 
too dark to see by this time—demanded, 

“That you, Major? ”’ 

s6'Yes,"” 

“« Been out?” 

“ No.”’ 

“This is getting serious,’ said the younger man. ** What’s 
to be done ’”’ 

“There's one expedient,” said the Major, “ which may be 
tried to-morrow. Up till now, when we have felt ourselves in 
want of exercise, we have taken our walks abroad together. 
That fact has appeared to necessitate the possession of two 
coats. For people in our position, the ownership of two coats 
is an extravagance which ought to be cut down. We must part 
with one of them.” 

Douglas laughed, in answer, rather dolefully, and went 
stumbling about the dark room in search for his hat. 

“Tet’s take our final promenade together now, Major,” 
he said. ‘‘ For my own part, [ shall feel brighter in the streets 
than I do here.”’ ; 

‘Step lightly as you go down-stairs,” replied the Major. 
“ Mrs. M‘Echran is inclined to be tempestuous.” 

They stole down-stairs in terror-stricken silence. The only 
living thing that had ever frightened the Major was a landlady 
in poor lodgings. 
safety, and strolled along, side-by-side, listlessly enough, for 


They came into the gas-lit streets in 


a while. 

‘T begin to repent,” said Dick, more for the sake of saying 
something than because anything seemed very much worth 
saying, ‘I begin to repent the vote of that last twopence for 
tobacco. It’s all gone; and a loaf would have done us much 
more good. It’s a mysterious arrangement,”’ he added, “that 
a man’s uppetite should go on increasing just the same whether 
he has anything to cat or not. Appetite ought to be pro- 
portioned to income.” 

“In which case we should have no appetite at all.’” 

“7 shonldn’t mind; I could do very well without mine 
just now.”” 

“When a man’s hard up,” said the Major, ‘‘he thinks 
of his nearest and dearest ; when he’s well-to-do they think of 
him.’’ 

“With 
the exception of an uncle who went to the Cape years ago, I 


“7 have no nearest. and dearest,’’ said Douglas. 


don't believe T have a relative.’’ 

‘People get rich at the Cape,” said the Major, adding, 
reflectively—“ sometimes. I didn’t; I got two fevers and a 
bullet. Perhaps your uncle had better luck: you'd better 
write to him.” 

“He may be dead for all | know,”’ said Douglas ; “ and if 
he’s not he wouldn’t be of much use to me, I’m afraid. I 
remember that on my fourteenth birthday I was tipped, 
and my uncle was the only non-subscriber in the family 
circle. I reminded him of this fact, and he punched my 
head.” 

“Years may have softened him,”’ said the Major. By-and- 
by he added, ‘‘ You’rea gcod fellow, Dick, and I shall make a 
man of you. You're young, and you've been spoiled by 
too much luck, but you "ll be cured of all that if we have half 
the time I think we’re going to have.”’ 

They had crossed the sullen adverse tides of traffic which 
roll down Oxford-street and Holborn, and had passed through 
High-street and along Endell-street, where the mean shops 
were nearly all closed, though here and there a yet unshuttered 
window chequered the wet pavement with a square patch of 
light. There was nobody in the purlieus of Covent-garden 
when they came to it, except an occasional policeman, and 
those mysterious purposeless loungers who seem to pass their 
whole existence at its corners in waiting for the job that never 
comes. The facade of the Lyceum was ablaze with light, and 
the lines of Waterloo Bridge stood out clear against the 
opposing darkness of the night in lines of flickering fire, 

There was light, and life, and motion in the Strand, towards 
which their feet had naturally tended. Presently, the young 
man took fire at it, and began to talk. 

“This,’”? said he, ‘‘is the nursery and the sepulchre of 
Hope, the fatherland of parvenus, the foster-mother of 
Genius.” 

“That,” said the Major, ‘is a fragment of the rejected 
serip.”” 


“TJ never come here,’’ answered Douglas, ‘* but the street 
gets hold of me. There’s nota note in all the infinite gamut 
of human emotion which is soundless here. One of these 
days some Shakspeare- Wagner will get an epic opera out of 
it? 

“The style,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ is more conversational and 
less strained ; but this, again, is a modified excerpt from the 
rejected scrip.” 

The young man walked on, dreaming with his eyes open, 
with a vague consciousness of power swelling within him. All 
avenues seemed closed—even the road which led to the 
necessary daily loaf. Tle was hungry and shabby, and yet he 
began so to dream of an open road, found somewhere, or 
forced open somehow, which should lead to fame and fortune, 
that he trod the pavement like a conqueror. The Major's 
arm, passed through his, guided him hither and thither, or 
arrested him here and there. The elder man was, by nature 
and experience, more phlegmatic ; but he saw into his friend’s 
mood, and was half mournfully amused by it. 

He stopped now and then, as men in his position will. 
You may see the broken, hungry, valiant gentleman at any 
hour of any day in London, looking at unattainable things to 
eat ; reading from the top line to the bottom the announcements 
of plays he cannot hope to see ; inspecting jewellery he cannot 
hope to buy ; filling his pockets with fairy bank-notes which 
are only valuable at the Exchange of Fancy, and will pay 
for Barmecide dinners only. 

Douglas walked on in his cloud-land, and, by-and-by, 
when they had cleared the roaring Strand, passed Trafalgar- 
square, and got into the quiet of Whitehall, he began to 
murmur to himself, after a fashion the Major knew of old. 
The phlegmatie, sweet-tempered campaigner grinned to 
himself as Dick mouthed his verses under his breath, and 
stopped or went on by fits and starts, unconscious of the 
guiding arm which led him. 

This mood failed the youngster after awhile, and by the 
time the Major had guided him into St. James’s Park he was 
once more despondent. They lingered here for an hour or 
two, and then retraced their steps. When they got back into 
the neighbourhood of the theatres, the crowd upon the pave- 
ment thickened, and the hoarse roar which swells the voice of 
the Strand to more than its mid-day volume told that the 
playhouses were emptying. They jostled their way through 
the noisy and good-humoured crowd, until they reached 
the entrance to the Gaiety Theatre, and there stopped per- 
force, wedged into the front row of the mob of touts and 
loungers who watched. the audience stream out upon the pave- 
ment and disperse. Pretty women, still prettier with the after- 
light of laughter on their faces, tripped past, under the escort 
of enviable young men, got up for conquest. 

Douglas stood and glowered at it all, not unnaturally 
perhaps. He felt himself lost in the shabby, undistinguished 
crowd, and envied those who had music and laughter and the 
society of beautiful, and accomplished women. He had had 
them all, and lost them, by no fault of his own, and it was 
pardonable in the lad that he should be a little bitter over it. 
He might never reach them again, or (with a flash of the mood 
which had taken hold of him two or three hours earlier), 
he might grasp them again—all he had lost, and more. 
Then came despondency anew. Years of solitude and 
labour would leave him with chilled blood and blunted 
appetite; envied, perhaps, by the young, whose very envy 
would be enviable to him. And even this was a dream unlikely 
of fulfilment. 

His mournful meditations met a sudden momentary check. 
From under the portal of the theatre came a child-woman of 
eighteen or so. He had never thought himself particularly 
impressionable, but this girl’s face seemed to him co beautiful 
that he had no sooner set eyes upon it than he forgot every- 
thing but admiration. He was not the only onc in the little 
crowd about the theatre who was struck by this charming 
yision—a fact amply evidenced by the hum of admiration 
which rose at its appearance. The young man was weak in 
matters of millinery, and had little attention to spare to the 
details of the lady’s dress; but he had a vague impression of a 
cloud of diaphanous white, lit by touches herve and there of 
brighter colour, and of the shcen and glimmer of jewels, as 
she passed lightly before him. She was accompanied by a tall 
and perscnable young man of the masher species—a young 
man with a face of vacuous good-humour, tortured for the 
moment from its customary expression of amiable nothingness 
into one of feeble ferocity by the effort he made to fix a 
refractory eye-glass. Itwas raining slightly; end the footman, 
who had slipped down from the carriage which awaited the 
lady and her escort, was impeded by the crowd. Donglas 
was almost within an arm’s length of the carriage door, 
and a single step brought its handle within his grasp. 
He opened the door, and drew back, suddenly abashed at 
himself. 

Had he been dressed like a gentleman, he could have ren- 
dered a stranger so small a service without embarrassment; 
but he remembered his shabbiness so suddenly and so vividly 
that he could have been well content if the pavement beneath 
him had opened and let him through into subterranean 
London. The young man who accompanied the pretty girl 


had conquered the refractory eye-glass, and, without turning - 
to look at the person who had done this small service, he thrust 
a gloved thumb and forefinger into a pocket, and tossed 
half-a-crown towards him. Dick Douglas took one fiery step 
forward, with all the blood of all the Douglases flaming 
against the insult; but the Major, who had been a noted 
wicket-keeper in his day, caught the co2a, spun it, pouched it, 
dragged his young companion backwards from the crowd, and 
crossed the highway. 

“ Confound his insolence !”’ said Douglas. 

“Bless his extravagant good nature!’’ said the Major. 
But Dick was in a great state of anger and humiliation. 

The philosophic Major hustled him rapidly along, re- 
crossed the road, dived into one of the northern by-streets, 
sought and found a ham-and-beef shop, then a baker's, then a 
tobacconist’s, and marched the offended Douglas home. When 
nearly there, he called at a small huckster’s shop, and bought 
a candle. 

“« And now,”’ said he, with an air of victory, ‘‘ the arrange- 
ments for the banquet are completed.”’ 

“T’m not going to eat bread that’s bought with money 
that was thrown at me as though I were a dog,’’ said the 
young fellow, hatly. 

“ Aint you?’ said the Major. ‘I am. It’s your half- 
crown, Dick, or it was before I spent. it; but I make no bones 
about quartering myself upon my friends.”” 

‘«Did you see the fellow ?’’ Douglas asked. 

‘““Yes,”’ said the Major. ‘I saw him. What about 
him?”’ 

“‘T didn’t know him,’”’ said the other, ‘‘ until he threw 
that confounded coin at me. I knew him then, though.” 

‘© Qh,’’ said the Major. ‘‘ Who was he?” 

“We were at: Eton together,’ answered Dick, “and at 
Trinity Hall together afterwards. His name’s Bagleigh— 
Lord Bagleigh. He’s the greatest ass that Nature ever lent a 
skin to.”’ 

“With the sole and solitary exception,’’ returned the 
Major, with his mouth full—for by this time they had silently 
evaded the landlady, and the Major was busy with the 
banquet-—-‘‘ with the solitary exception of the man who won't 
eat, though he’s hungry, when he has grub honestly earned 
by the sweat of his own brow before him.” 

“J hate the fellow!” said Dick, moodily; ‘I always 
did.”” 

“It’s one of the oldest military maxims in the world, 
Dick,” said the Major, pausing, knife in hand above the loaf, 
to make the declaration more impressive, ‘‘to quarter one’s 
self upon the enemy.” 

There was no doubt at all about it—the Douglas blood was 
proud; but there was no doubt about one other matter 
cither—the Douglas interior was deplorably empty. By-and- 
by, the Douglas laughed, and the Major pushed the provender 
across the table towards him. 

‘T suppose,’ said Dick, ‘‘1 should be an ass not to take 
it, since it’s here?”’ 

To this the Major said nothing. ‘They made a temperate 
feast, remembering the morrow ; and then they sat down to a 
pipe, with the water-bottle between them, and smoked and 
tippled until the church clock sounded one, 


Vil. 

Immediately below the two chambers ocenpied by the un- 
prosperous Major and his companion, dwelt Mr. Cyrus 
Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan, though thirteen years older than 
when first introduced to these pages, still wore the same 
disarming smile of propitiatory impertinence, and betrayed 
his increased age only by a shining baldness, which, 
in rare moments of gravity, gave him an almost venerable 
aspect. 

A surly man living in London lodgings may pass years 
there, and neyer come into communication with a man who 
lives below him, above him, or at his side. A retiring man, who is 
slow to make acquaintance, may pass an equal length of time 
in solitude. But My. Sullivan, who had lived in many houses 
in his time, and had quitted most of them for the same 
characteristic reason, had known everybody in every house he 
had ever dwelt in, from the garret to the basement. His 
character was not, in all respects, estimable; but he had his 
good points about him. He was always absolutely himself, 
for instance, and never permitted his own personal spiritual 
flavour to be destroyed by the inspissation of another’s moral 
qualities. If he had been introduced to a Duke, or a Prince of 
the Royal blood, he would have addressed him with just that 
air of propitiatory insolence which characterised his demeanour 
towards the slavey of the house he lived in, He appeared to 
be unconscious of the existence of social differences. Nobody 
had ever found him intolerable; many of the gentler sex, in 
virtue of his unconquerable impudence, had thought him quite 
or almost lovable. He walked in and out of the rooms of 
every man who dwelt in the shabby house in Great Russell- 
street with easy familiarity, and was no more checked than 
the friendly cat or poodle would have been. He chummed 


* with a drunken tailor in the garret, and with the respectable 


man who kept shop on the ground floor. Upon occasion, he 
would carry his pipe and glass of beer into the Arctic desert 
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of the Major's sitting-room, and would there sip and smoke 
as he talked with an unfailing cheerful mendacity which both 
the Major and Douglas found amusing. 

Douglas and the Major were at breakfast somewhere about 
the hour of noon. They found it economical to lie long in 
bed, even when they had provisions; and when they had not 
it was the least unendurable method of passing away time 
which they had yet discovered. Neither was an idle man by 
nature. They had drifted into idle ways by mere stress of 
idleness, Having nothing to do had taught them to do nothing. 

‘The manuscript returned to Douglas the night before still 
lay upon the table, half-unfolded, in its brown paper wrappings. 
A newspaper was spread over a portion of the table, by way of 
cloth, and on this was placed the remnant of last night's pro- 
visions. The two men ate gravely and slowly, as if resolved to 
make the meal as lengthy an affair as possible. Hach alike 
was tacitumn. The beginning of the day was, as a general 
thing, the most melancholy part of it. Towards evening, they 
became inured, as it were, to themselves; and sometimes, at 
night-time, could face their own desperate circumstances with 
a courage which had grown almost flippant in its carelessness 
by force of its employment throughout the day. 

While they sat thus at mournful feast together, the door 
opened without preliminary or warning, and Mr. Sullivan, 
carrying a pewter-pot in one hand, and a briar-root pipe in the 
other, shouldered his way into the apartment, nodded, smiled, 
sipped his beer, and bestowed himself gingerly in a ramshackle 
old chair, which stood for extra safety in a corner. ‘‘ Morning, 
Majah,” said Mr. Sullivan, with a military salute. ‘Good 
morning to our forensic young friend, also.’ 

They both said ‘‘ Good morning,’’ cheerfully enough, and 
brightened visibly at their visitor’s advent. 

“There ’s corn in Egypt,”’ said the visitor, nodding towards 
the breakfast table. ‘‘ Gentlemen, I'll bet you drinks round 
that I spot the founder of the feast.’ 

* You "ll bet what? ’’ asked the Major. 

“Twill bet you anything you choose to name,’’ said Mr. 
Sullivan, ‘‘that Lidentify, at the first shot, the Peer of the Realm 
to whose generosity I am indebted for the spectacle which is now 
presented to my view.”’ 

Dick glanced at the intruder almost savagely, but said 
nothing. 

“The spectacle?” said the Major, questioningly. 

‘“ Adversity Lightened,’’ responded Mr. Sullivan; ‘‘or, The 
Breakfast Bestowed. Perhaps,’” he added, dropping into a 
conversational tone, ‘‘you didn’t know the cove. 
noble Lord. His name was Bagleigh.’’ 

“There’s a little enigma in this, Mr. Sullivan,’’ said the 
Major, with an air of gravity. ; 

‘*T was present, gentlemen,’’ returned Mr. Sullivan, 
waggling his head with an indescribable air of shame and 
self-approval, ‘“‘at the scene. I was a witness of the polite 
activity, and the natural indignation of our young forensic 
friend.”” 

At this, Douglas coloured to the roots of his blonde hair 
and pulled at hismoustache. Even the Major was disconcerted 
for a moment, and the bronze of his complexion was ruddier 
by a tone or two than ordinary. 

‘‘Serumptious little party he had with him,’ said Mr. 
Sullivan, noting the signs of the confusion he had created, and 
anxious to change the theme. ‘She was lovely as a child; 
and, now that she is approaching womanhood, she bids fair, 
in my humble judgment, to knock anything in petticoats in 
London.” 

‘She was lovely as a child, was she ?’’ said the Major. He 
knew where Mr. Sullivan’s conversational strength and weak- 
ness lay, and was not displeased at times to draw him into a 
manifestation of it. 

‘She was an enchanting little fairy,’’ said the visitor; ‘a 
little wilful—for everybody spoiled her—but delightful. I do 
not think ’’—with an air of sincerity and conviction which per- 
suaded his listeners that he was lying—‘“‘I do not think I 
ever saw so charming a child. It’s thirteen years ago since I 
prophesied to myself that she would grow up to be one of the 
most beautiful women anywhere ; and I ask you, gentlemen, 
both, if she does not justify my prophecy ?’’ 

‘“‘Amply,’? said the Major. ‘‘ Who is she?” 

Tn his mood of listless vacuity, the Major would sooner have 
heard Mr. Sullivan romance than not. 

‘She is the daughter,”’ said the visitor, lightly, ‘‘ of a dear 
old friend of mine, who came to a melancholy end in Paris, 
thirteen years last winter. He was somewhat older than 
myself, but we were the closest and dearest chums. Poor Bob!’ 

Mr, Sullivan sighed, took a pull at his pint, and then smoked 
for a moment or two, with an air of contemplative sadness. 

The Major began to be interested and amused, because, to 
his mind, Mr. Sullivan was engaged, in this moment of apparent 
abstraction, in concocting an apt continuation for a story so 
romantically begun. 

“Yes” he said, encouragingly. 
choly end he came to?”’ 

‘He disappeared mysteriously,’’ said Mr. Sullivan. ‘“‘ He 
went over to Paris thirteen years ago last winter, for the 
express purpose of meeting an old chum, who bore the identical 
name of that great house of which our forensic young friend 


He was a 


** What was the melan- 


is not the least distinguished member. I allude,” he added, 
with an air of almost superfluous candour, ‘to the name of 
Douglas.” 

The Major laughed. He was adapting Mr. Sullivan's 
narrative and the manner of it to his own preconceived idea. 
Mr. Sullivan generally invented what he had to say, and the 
Major felicitated himself upon his present penetration as he 
watched, or supposed himself to watch, the workings of the 
inventor’s mind. 

** Dick,”’ he said, humouring his own fancy and Mr. Sullivan 
at the same time, ‘isn’t it odd that Sullivan should have been 
there last night, and should have recognised a young lady who 
has so romantic a history behind her? ”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Douglas, ungraciously ; ‘‘ very odd, indeed.’ 

He had less liking than the Major for Mr. Sullivan's society. 
The visitor's mendacity sometimes disgusted him. The Major 
was by nature a philosopher, and by experience case-hardened. 
If aman chose to be a liar, he defended himself by a chronic 
unbelief of him, and was otherwise unmoved by the contem- 
plation of the vice. 

“Not at all odd,” said Mr. Sullivan, and continued his 
narrative. ‘‘ Mr, Robert Kenyon—for that was the name of 
the unfortunate gentleman whose career reached so melancholy 
a close’? —— 

“What !’’ said Douglas, breaking in suddenly. ‘‘ Was that 
young lady Robert Kenyon’s daughter? ”’ 

“The daughter of Robert Kenyon,’ said Mr. Sullivan, 
“and the niece of Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, of The Lodge, Perry 
Haughton.”’ 

“By George !’’ said Douglas, staring at the Major, ‘‘ that’s 
a strange thing, if it’s true. My father was the last man in 
the world, so far as anybody ever knew, who saw Robert 
Kenyon alive.’ 

“Seems to be something in it,’’ said the Major, giving 
voice to his own inward sentiment. ‘I thought, of course,’ 
he added, with an explanatory air, to Sullivan, ‘that you 
were’ bouncing.”’ 

““T” asked the visitor, with a look of injury. ‘‘No no, 
Sir! You are joking! Don’t make that sort of statement 
even in jest. It wounds me, Major Morton. The one thing I 
can’t endure is to be doubted. Even a pretence of it disturbs 
me.”’ 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said the Major, solemnly. ‘‘ Proceed.” 

‘Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, as I happen to know,” said Sullivan, 
with something of an air of mystery and importance, “was 
resident in Paris at the time of his cousin’s death. He was 
there under circumstances of considerable poverty and hard- 
ship; a fact in no way discreditable to him, gentlemen.’’ 
Mr. Sullivan, as he said this, waved a courteous hand, 
to indicate the condition of the table, the appearance 
of his hosts, and the furniture of the apartment. ‘ The 
best of men,’”’ he continued, ‘‘have their times of adversity. 
I myself have not always rolled in wealth. Mr. Kenyon, 
as I said—the present Mr. Kenyon—was in poverty in 
Paris. He left Paris at about the date of his cousin’s 
mysterious death there, for the purpose of visiting him in 
England. His probable idea was to solicit relief from his 
wealthy relative. He never had occasion to ask it. The 
wealthy relative had disappeared. His cousin went over to Paris, 
and instituted a search for him. He established his identity 
with that of a gentleman who was found in a mean house in a 


“How did you come to know Lord Bagleigh ?” Douglas 
asked. 

‘He and my younger brother were companions at school and 
college,’’ responded Sullivan. 

There were moments when the Major could not resist the 
temptation to entrap Mr. Sullivan, and at this statement he 
broke out with, ‘‘ Why, you told us yesterday that you were the 
sole survivor of your race, and had never had a brother.” 

Mr. Sullivan was not abashed. 

“IT did,’ he said, with a voice of melanchol y. ‘T have 
made a practice of saying so, and of trying to think so. The 
boy traded upon my kindness during many years, and I have 
been compelled to cast him off.” 

He went into a long and entertaining history of this newl y- 
invented younger brother, and interspersed it with many remin- 
iscences of his early days in the society of Lord Bagleigh 
and other titled people, and at length withdrew. 

“It’s likely to be true enough,” said Douglas, alluding to 
Mr. Sullivan’s identification of the young lady they had seen 
on the previous night. ‘‘Lord Bagleigh is their nearest 
neighbour, as the fellow said, and she is just as likely to be 
Miss Kenyon as to be anybody else.’’ 

“Scarcely,”’ said the Major, ‘‘ since Sullivan says she is.”’ 

“‘T don’t know,”’ returned Douglas, meditatively. ‘She 
has a resemblance to her father, whom T can just remember. 
There was something in her face last night which reminded 
me of somebody. It came back to me with a hint of child- 
hood, and I’ve been puzzling about it, more or less, ever 
since. The fellow’s right, you may depend upon it.’’ 

‘Like enough,’’ said the Major ; and there the conversation 
languished. 

They passed an hour or twoin dreary quiet, sometimes look- 
ing out of window at the surging crowd beneath, every man of 
which had business of his own, however hopeless and unprofit - 
able, whilst they had none, and saw no way of finding any. 
It was four o’clock in the afternoon when, to the huge surprise 
of both, the slatternly servant of the house knocked at the 
door, and presented a letter addressed to Richard Douglas, 
Esquire. The envelope bore an office stamp, setting forth the 
name and address of a firm of solicitors in Chancery-lane. 


+ “Some more of the poor old Governor's liabilities, I 


low quarter of the city, stripped of all his valuables, and dead * 


from some unknown cause. He returned to England; he 
inherited the estates of his late cousin, which were entailed ; 
and he adopted, and has reared with the tenderest care and 
affection, the young lady whom we saw last night. Lord 
Bagleigh is, I understand, a suitor for her-hand. He is Mr. 
Kenyon’s nearest neighbour in the county, and is universally 
disrespected, because he is an ass.”’ 

The two hosts were not greatly in the habit of discussing 
any question which their casual acquaintance, Mr. Sullivan, 
chose to raise. By tacit consent between them, the little man 
was generally allowed to take his conversational way with no 
more enconragement than an occasional prompting from the 
Major; but on this occasion Douglas was interested. It was 
rather more probable than not that the young lady to whom 
Mr. Sullivan attached this history was altogether unconnected 
with it; but the story itself (as Douglas very well knew) was 
true in ull its details. 

“T remember something of all this,’’ said the Major, “in 
the newspapers, about a dozen years ago.’’ 

“Tt was not from the newspapers,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, with 
a manner almost stately, ‘‘ that I gained my information. 
Poor Bob Kenyon was my dearest friend, and I knew his 
cousin in his poverty. TI was myself a resident in Paris at the 
same time with him, and was able to be of some occasional 
assistance to him. Now that I come to remember it, we 
travelled at that Very time I spoke of from Paris to London to- 
gether, and, by the purest chance, I happened to accompany him 


i 


as faras Perry Haughton. I regret to say—though rather for his s 
sake than my own—that our intimacy has of late years fallen into 


desuetude. He seemed to resent so strongly the applications 
I made to him for a retwmn—or, I should prefer to say, a 
recognition—of the services I was long ago enabled to render 
him that I forsook his society.’’ 


suppose,’’ said Dougias, mournfully, as he tore the envelope 
open. 

‘The Major lounged uninterestedly on the sofa, and watched 
his young comrade languidly, as he read. Suddenly the 
young man made an ejaculation, and began to caper, and to 
flourish the letter overhead. Then, just as suddenly, he 
arrested himself, and stared at the Major with a face of con- 
sternation. 

** What’s the matter? ’’ asked the old campaigner. 

“You won’t believe it!’’ cried Douglas—‘‘you can’t 
believe it—I can hardly believe it myself—but I am actually 
and positively asked by a firm of solicitors to undertake the 
conduct of a case which comes on for trial on the sixth of next 
month, and am informed that the necessary documents will be 
forwarded to me immediately on my acceptance of the brief. 
Look at it! See if it isn’t true!’ 

He tossed the letter towards the Major, who picked it up 
from the floor and glanced over it. 

‘*Tt looks real enough,’’ he said. 

“What on earth am IT to do?’’ Douglas demanded, with a 
rueful grin. ‘‘I haven’t a suit of clothes fit to go in; even 
the wig and gown are up the spout together. What's to be 
done? And how in the name of all that’s mysterious and 
wonderful did the people ever come to hear of me? It isn’t as 
if I were in chambers.”’ 

“Dick,” said the Major, seriously, almost pathetically, 
“you musn’t miss a chance like this. You shall have the 
uniform, my boy, and you shall be able to call in respectable 
guise upon the solicitors, if that should be necessary. Leave 
it all to me.”’ 

The younger man asked for explanations, which the elder 
stolidly declined to give. But the Major had persuaded him- 
self to do for his young companion’s sake what he would never 
have done for his own, and he made a pilgrimage that evening 
to the West-End, where, after an interview with a certain 
wealthy relative, he secured a sum of ten pounds upon his note 
of hand, and, returning, placed the money upon the table. 

“You ’ve got your chance, my lad,’’ he said kindly, and a 
little sadly, ‘‘take it. Whether it’s a big chance or a little 
one doesn’t matter much; it’s a start, anyhow.”’ 

On the strength of the promised brief, Dick consented to 
borrow the money from his friend, and next day they were both 
respectably habited, and breakfasted and dined decently, if 
frugally. : 

As a matter of course, Dick took the proffered brief, and 
studied it with great eagerness, but it brought his studies 
to a momentary standstill when he discovered that his client 
was no other than Gabriel Kenyon, of The Lodge, Perry 
Haughton. 

VIII. 
Mr. Sullivan awoke one mornmg about this time of year, and 
swore. Having performed his orisons, he arose, and proceeded 
to the making of his toilet. It was his forty-second birthday, 
and he felt vaguely sentimental ; and the whistle with which 


he accompanied the inking of his frayed cuffs and the chalking 
of his soiled paper collar was full of a regretful melancholy. 
Things had gone ill with him, and, so far as he could see, 
showed little signs of mending. He had offered his native 
talents, quick wits, and unfailing mendacity in many markets, 


and had put them to many uses; but they had availed him 
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had been a bookmaker, the secretary of a Jew 


ship's 


little. He 
financier, the sub-editor of a provincial journal, a 
purser, a schoolmaster, an itinerant photographer, a pawn- 
broker's clerk, the agent-in-advance of a travelling circus, and 
an unqualified chemist’s assistant. In each and all of these 
varied walks of life he had shone with a brief brilliance, and 
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had picked up a vast amount of experience, which had, some- 
how, been of small use tc him. Men far less clever than him- 
self had shot ahead of him; and he felt as melancholy, on his 
forty-second birthday, as it was in his nature to feel. 

He took stock of his features in the little triangle of 
cracked looking-glass affixed to the wall, and marked the 
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The young man who accompanied the pretty girl tossed half-a-crown towards him. 


ravages Which time had worked in the countenance he remem- 


etfully, to have been once upon a time so frank and 
He shook his head sadly at the reflection, as if he 


bered, re 
smooth. 
charged it with making matters worse than they really were. 

“‘you cannot yet be falling into the 


“*Cyrus,”’ he said, 


sere and yellow. Forty-two is an absurd age for a man of 
your physique to become bald.”’ 


He sighed, and, sitting upon the bed, examined his boots 


“Confound his insolence!” said Douglas. 


with a painful interest. 


They were grey, and frayed at the 


“Bless his extravagant good nature!” said the Major.—See page 10. 


until the dawning of this lovely morning Mr. Sullivan had 


toes, and there were signs of approaching disunion between 


the battens and the soles. Every article of his limited 


wardrobe was marked by similar tokens of ravage and decay. 
On dark days they passed muster tolerably well. But the sun 
of early spring which burnishes the iris of the dove and sheds 
such tender tints on budding leaf and flower, is a foe to the 


impecunious man who would fain appear respectable, and 


never guessed how nearly he approached to the apocalypse of 
shabbiness. 

He assumed each article of attire with a shiver of reluctant 
resignation, and surveyed their combined effect upon his person 
with something approaching despair. He shrugged his 
shoulders sadly, put on his hat, and, opening his bed-room door, 


stepped out cautiously upon the landing and listened. A 
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distant clattering of crockery, proceeding from the basement, 
betrayed the whereabouts of his landlady, and, descending with 
mincing footsteps, he reached and opened the front door, and 
strolled with a gentlemanly and degagé aspect along the strect. 

‘When he came to the corner, his face, which the successfu} 
running of the domestic blockade had wreathed with smiles, 
assumed an expression of profound melancholy, which deepened 
as he entered the door of a low-housed little shop, in whose 
windows were displayed a few boxes of spotty-complexioned 
cigars and an assortment of pipes in wood and 
cheap meerschaum. At the receipt of custom, 
perched behind the counter on a tall stool, sat a 
stout young lady of some forty summers. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sullivan,’’ said the stout 
young lady. 

Mr. Sullivan silently pressed the extended 
hand, and deepened his already doleful expression 

“ How is Mrs. Sullivan this morning ?”’ 

He shook his head and produced a voluminous 
handkerchief from his pocket. 

“Dear, dear, so bad as that?’ 


“Her last words to me this morning,” he 
replied, ‘‘would have melted a heart of stone, 


Miss Wicks.”’ 

He mopped his eyes, and sniffed behind the 
handkerchief. Miss Wicks slid a coin across the 
counter. Mr. Sullivan conveyed it to his pocket 
with apparent unconsciousness, and continued. 

‘Cyrus,’ she said, ‘I’m afraid that I have 
not been the wife to you that I should have been.’ 
‘Matilda,’ I said, ‘have I ever reproached you? 
‘Never,’ she said; ‘but I can but be conscious of 
my failings as the wife of such aman. ‘ Matilda,’ 
IT said” 

But here My. Sullivan’s recollections became too 
Miss Wick’s hand slid 
He ab- 


harrowing’ and he sobbed. 
um ounce of tobacco across the counter. 
sorbed it, and gently pressed her fingers. 

“Angel! ’? murmured Mr. Sullivan. 

Miss Wicks blushed, and lowered her eyes, and 
her visitor seized the opportunity to relieve his 
oves-burdened feelings by a wink, addressed to 
a non-existent third person. ‘‘ Why did we meet 
too late ?”’ 

The blush deepened, Miss Wicks’s 
faintly returned his pressure, and her head drooped 
He 
dropped her hand, and, with a deep sigh, lett 


fingers 
lower under Mr. Sullivan’s melancholy gaze. 


the shop. 

“Poor, dear man !’’ said Miss Wicks, gazing, 
with moistened eyes, after his retreating figure 

“Rum old girl!” said Mr. Sullivan, chinking 
the halfcrown gaily against his latch-key. ‘Cyrus, 
you might do worse than kill off the non-existent 
Mrs. Sullivan, and take on that solid reality.’’ 

He paused, absorbed in cogitations in which 
Miss Wicks had no place. 

“Where shall I go? There’s Smith's, in 
Holborn. As good a chop, bread, and potatoes 
as are to be got for a shilling in London. Fut 
they charge an extra penny for the Worcester 
sauce, and they won’t let you smoke. There’s 
Piaggi’s, in Greek-street. That’s the crib. The 
garlic alone is worth double the money.”’ 

He strode on briskly, until he'reached his goal, 
and, pushing open a swing door, held ajar by a 
leather strap, entered a long low room, containing 
a double range of little tables, with a central gang 
way leading between them to a counter at the 
farther end. The walls were of canvas, rudely 
frescoed with distemper paintings from classic 
fable, and the plastered ceiling bore the semblance 
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The Major guided Douglas into St. James’s Park. 


ly 


Mr. Sallivan pressed the extended 
hand, saying, 
“Why did we meet—too late ?” 


of acrowd of dropsical Cupids sporting about a blousy Venus. 
There were some score of people, principally men, cf a pro- 
nouncedly foreign aspect, scattered at the various sloppy little 
tables of imitation marble, sipping coffee and liqueurs, 
smoking cigarettes, and chattering volubly, each to his own 
satisfaction, though little to the benefit of his neighbour's, 
for everybody talked and nobody listened. 

Nodding cheerfully in answer to the war of polyglot 
greetings with which he was received, the new-comer selected 


_ his table, and betook himself to:a study of.the fly-blown carte .. 


offered* to ‘hin’ By ‘an ear-ringed and moustached freebooter, 


. 
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girt with an apron of dubious tint, 
who officiated as waiter. Mr. Sullivan 
viands with a judgment which 
at once the respect of fellow- 
conyives, who assailed him with advice and criticism 


selectel his 


his 


secured 


and reserved to him- 
for 


of the various dishes inscribed ; 
self a portion of Miss Wicks’s donation ulterior 
purposes. 

Breakfast dispatched, and followed by a cup of coffee and 
a cigarette, Mr. Sullivan took his leave of the company, and 
made for the British Museum library, where he was a constant 
and well-known visitor. After a short search among some 
seldom-visited volumes on the right of the reader’s entrance, 
he selected a tome of imposing weight, and bearing it to his 
seat, read and wrote for two hours with great assiduity. 
After re-reading and correcting his manuscript, he restored 
the volume to its shelf, and, quitting the museum, walked in the 
direction of the Strand. He entered a tall and narrow house 
in the neighbourhood of St. Clement Danes, gnd mounted 
endless flights of stairs until he came upon a door bearing the 
inscription ‘‘ The Cherubim, Published Weekly, Price 1d.” 
His knock was answered by a voice bidding him to enter, and 
obeying, he found himself in the presence of a tall man seated 
at a desk, and writing as if for dear life. He did not look up 
on Mr. Sullivan’s entrance, but drove his pen across the paper 
at a furious rate. : 
« How beautiful is editorial industry !” 


; 


said Sullivan, 
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The editor of Zhe Cherubim looked up, and recognised his 
visitor. 

“Qh, it’s you!’ he said. He flung his pen upon the 
desk, and, leaning back upon his chair, elevated his heels upon 
it with an air of laziness which seemed more natural to him 
than the severely business aspect he had worn on Sullivan’s 
entrance. 

His linen was snowy white; his garments of black broad- 
cloth, new and glossy; his hat shone like the helmet of 
Navarre; his patent leather shoes might have served for 
mirrors. ‘I thought you were the Bishop.” 

‘| wish I were the Bishop,” said Mr. Sullivan. “It’s a 
berth that would suit me very well, and T should look the 
part as well as some of ’em.”’ 

‘What am I to do for you?’’ asked the editor. 

‘CA little contribution,” caid Mr. Sullivan, producing his 
manuscript. 

“Your little contributions have not given satisfaction of 
late,”? returned the editor. ‘ You don’t seem to have caught 
our tone. Levity is not a desirable ingredient in an Evangelical 
paper; and we object to quotations from Byron.”’ 

“Tt was only ‘Childe Harold,’ ”’ pleaded Mr. Sullivan. 

‘4 profane poem, Sir,” said the editor, severely. ‘‘ His 
Lordship objected strongly.” 

He took the MS., and twisted the leaves, reading a sentence 
here and there. ‘‘No Byron here, I hope?” 

“Not a line,” said Sullivan. ‘‘ Two quotations from Dr. 
Watts, and one from Keble.” 

“That's better. How much does it make ?”’ 

“ Five columns.”’ : 

“(Cll it three,” said the editor. ‘Of course, you want 
payment in advance” 

Mr. Sullivan smiled, in mingled deprecation and anti- 
cipation. ‘The editor produced thirty shillings from a-cash- 
box, and threw them across the desk towards him. 

The mere touch of the coins worked a remarkable change 
in their recipient. His back straightened, the red in his nose 
deepened, his very clothes looked six mouths younger, as the 
coins jingled into his pocket to join the remnant of Miss 
Wicks’s half-crown. 

“There’s a place not far from here,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, 
‘where they sell things to drink.”’ 

“Not this morning, thank you,’’ replied the editor, rapidly 
construing his contributor’s oblique invitation. ‘*I expect the 
Bishop.” 

‘The editorial example failed to encourage Mr. Sullivan to 
a like sobriety. Ife spent the day in wandering from tavern 
to tavern, and in the evening repaired anew to Piaggi’s 
restaurant. Save fora partie carrée of grimy exiles playing 
dominoes at the further extremity of the room, the place was 
empty as he took his scat. A dish of watery soup was the first 
item of his repast, and whilst imbibing it he trifled with the 
carte, stimulating appetite by perusing the whole list of dishes 
and weighing their respective merits one against the other. 
A slice of salami, highly flavoured, and of appetising pro- 
perties, though of doubtful composition, followed the soup, and 
was duly succeeded by a dish of spaghetti, a preparation of 
maccaroni flavoured with tomato, in great demand among the 
Italians of the quarter as a cheap and nutritious article 
of diet. 

He completed his beatitude by ordering a cup of coffee and 
brandy and acigar; and, leaning back in his seat, he sipped 
and smoked with the calm of a man who has dined, and is 
impervious to fate. He grew so drowsy with contentment 
that presently he began to nod, And then a singular thing 
happened. He was in the waiting-room of the Station du 
Nord, Paris, on a bitter frosty morning, and Gustave Peltzer’s 


hand was on his shoulder, and Gustave Peltzer’s voice was in 
his cars. 

“There is money enough to pay you.” 

He heard the words distinctly, and they startled him so 
that he awoke. He had made that dream journey from 
London to Paris in pretty quick time, for the cigar between 
his lips was still alight. Ile took a sip at his laced coffee, to 
pull himself together, and in the act of doing so perceived a 
customer who had entered during his doze, and taken a seat 
opposite to him. 

The day was dying fast outside, and the restaurant was 
thick with shadow, save at the upper end, where the dominoc- 
players had lit the jet of gas above them ; and all that Sullivan 
could see of his neighbour was that he was an elderly man, 
with a ragged grey beard, and that he satin an attitude of 
great weariness, his elbows on the table, and his head supported 
in his hands. 

“Garcon! ”’ cried the new-comer, and Sullivan started with a 
surprise so strong it thrilled him with an actual spasm of pain. 

“*Peltzer !’’ he said, aloud. 

The man opposite started to his feet with a gesture of 
unmistakable terror, and sent his right hand into his breast. 
A burst of laughter from the other end of the room had half 
drowned Sullivan’s exclamation, and none but he and the new- 
comer were aware of it. He crossed the room. 

‘Don’t youknow me, man?” Peltzer stood with his hand 
still hidden, breathing stertorously. ‘‘It’s our fate to frighten 
cach other,’’ said Sullivan. ‘‘ You scared me last time we 
met; and now we’re quits.’’ 

The other’s hand left his bosom, and gripped Sullivan's 
shoulder with tremulous force. 

“To commence,”’ he said, ‘‘do not call me by that name. 
Do I know you?’’ His eyes searched Sullivan’s face. “Yes! 
I know you. Wehave met before.”’ The hand tightened with 
a sudden grip. ‘‘Can I speak your name? 

“Toujours Sullivan,’’ said Cyrus. 

“You followed him—the man I pointed out?” 

Nea.” 

“You know his name?”’ 

a 

“Ts he alive still ?’’ 

‘“‘T saw him less than a week ago.”’ 

“Tell me,’’ said Peltzer, touching at him eagerly, ‘is he 
well-to-do ?’” 

‘* He ismore than well-to-do,” said Sullivan. ‘‘ He is rich.” 

Peltzer settled back into his seat with a deep breath, and 
smiled horribly at his old acquaintance. 

“At last !’? he said, ‘‘at last ! oh, at last!”’ 


IX. 

Gabriel Kenyon had reigned at Perry Haughton in growing 
peace and prosperity for now some thirteen years. In_ his 
inward dealings with Divine Providence, his own sentiments 
carried much weight with him. He had been able to palliate 
his own crime, to pity, to understand, to sympathise with 
the infatuation which had hurried him to it, to make generous 
allowance for all the circumstances which had seemed to push 
him towards it and to make it easy. 

It had seemed at first, for a while, as if that act were his 
whole life; everything else had shrunk into so complete an 
insignificance beside it. In a little time it became no more 
than an episode, and when Gabriel Kenyon himself had come 
to see it thus, it was natural that Divine Providence should 
regard it in the same light also. For so comfortable a com- 
panion is conscience to some people, that she is ready at any 
moment with a new code to fit any newly-creat d set of 
circumstances. 


Gabriel counted that he had been already punished. ‘The 
purpose for which he had committed his crime had never been 
achieved, and he had learned to accept his chastisement with 
humility. He had resolved to be a model landlord, and to do 
a great deal more good with his money than Robert Kenyon 
would ever have done; and when ie had drugged himself and 
hoodwinked himself for a dozen years, he was persuaded that, 
on the whole, he was a very good man indeed, though he 
admitted, with many solitary groanings of the spirit, that the 
criminal episode was profoundly to be regretted. 

On the whole, he felt himself washed, sanctified, and 
regenerated, ‘The whole thing lay in a nutshell. Conscience 
was the divine monitor and guide; conscience forgave him, 
or, at the worst, treated him only to a lenient twinge or two ; 
and this being so, he had the most plenary right to regard 
lhimself as a criminal pardoned. 

Tt was not unnatural that this constant habit of looking at 
things should breed in him a certain excess of sentimental 
consideration for the interests of other people, and it 
was not unnatural that he should mistake this spurious 
feeling for the real one. He stood surprised at times in 
the contemplation of his own delicacy and tenderness of 
feeling. He was so rich that it was cheap and easy to give 
away money. He was much in debt to Divine Providence, 
and, in his secret soul, so much afraid of it, that it cost him 
little to sacrifice now and again a spite, or even, now and 
again, a passion. And so he grew up to be a model person, 
and was greatly admired and respected for his many admirable 
spiritual qualities. 

It was not possible that a man who lived with so profound 
a fraud at the very heart of him should conserve much that 
was genuine, and yet, amongst the rotten and mildewed 
chords of nature, there was one which yielded still a note of 
music. a4 

In a way, which at first had seemed both strange and 
terrible to him, he had began to love the child of the man he 
had dispossessed of life. If any real twinge of remorse had 
touched him, it was at the unconscious bidding of the child. 
At first she had been a constaut accusing terror to him. And, 
in spite of all this, he had grown more and more to twine his 
life with hers, and to centre upon her all his hopes of peace 
and happiness in her future. 

In the course of years, after his own monstrous manner, he 
construed this fact also into a token of peace and pardon. 

Somehow, the child had never been brought to love him in 
return. She was tractable, she was amiable, she did obedicnce 
to the most gently expressed desire, she submitted placidly to 
the endearments he lavished upon ber; but she initiated no 
endearments of her own, and seemed more pleased to be alone 
than in his society. He bore this cross of sorrow with a meck 
resignation, which, to his own eyes, made it more than worth 
while to endure it. It was well, it was just and fitting 
that he should suffer, He knew it, he allowed it. Providence 
was just; and howsoever a man might be hurried into crime, 
Providence had its rights against the criminal, and would, of 
course, enforce them. It was right, and in the natural order 
of things. 

He was loved, and he was chastened. 

There was nothing which did not serve to confirm hin in 
the justice of his own apprehension of the workings of that 
puppet Providence, whose strings he pulled so sedulously. 

He was morbidly anxious—though it is hardly worth while 
to say so, for by this time there was hardly a normal inch left 
in the man anywhere —he was morbidly anxious to fulfil to the 
letter any indication he discovered of his cousin Robert’s desire 
in any direction. There was a distinct clause binding him to 

(Continued on page 17.) ; 


A LOVELY “COMPLEXION ‘OX BOE Ae ee 


Mrs. Mary Ann Halls, of Wardley, Uppingham “~~ George Lester, Marriages-square, Chelmsford, 


and beautifully soft and fair neck, hands, and arms 
can only be obtained by the daily use of 


ROWLANDS 
— KALYDOR, 


a most cooling, soothing, healing, and refreshing pre- 
paration for the Skin and Complexion of Ladies, and all 
exposed to the summer sun and dust; it effectually 
eradicates all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Stings of Insects, 
Prickly Heat, Cutaneous Eruptions, Roughness and 
Redness of the Skin, Pimples, &c.; cures Inflammation, 
Burns, Erysipelas, Excema, Inflamed Eyes, &c., and 
produces a beautifully pure and delicate complexion ; 
it has for more than sixty years been known as the 
only safe and reliable preparation for healing and 
soothing the skin of the most delicate lady or child, and 5 
is warranted perfectly free from any lead, poisonous, or & 
metallic ingredients, or oxide of zine, of which most skin | “"~ 
cosmetics are composed, and which ruin the complexion. 
Soaps which are not allowed to remain on the skin 
cannot possibly have any healing or beautifying effect 
on it—therefore, avoid cheap soaps and greasy cosmetics, 
and try only 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
of 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, and beware of 
cheap spurious imitations under the same or similar 
names. Sold everywhere. Half-Pint Bottles, 4s. 6d. ; 
Quarter-Pint Bottles, 2s. 3d.; Pints, 8s. 6d. 


Rutland County, was crippled with rheumatism, 
She suffered agony over eighteen years. Her feet: 
and hands were deformed, She was crippled and 


helpless. She could not walk. Her doctor said. 


she was incurable. She had vainly tried different 
remedies. One bottle of St. Jacobs Oil removed 
all pain and swelling. It brought her hands and 
feet back to their natural shape. It cured her as 
if by magic. 


LUCKY INVESTMENT 
For more than five years Mr. Henry Coates, 
11, Cheatham-place, Adelaide-street, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, was a sufferer from rheumatism in its 
worst form. Not only was he unable to work, 
but often confined to his bed. His feet and ankles 
were terribly swollen, and two crutches would 
hardly support him. ‘Twelve hours after applying 
St. Jacobs Oil he found relief. He continued its 
use, and was soon well. Now he can not only 
walk without a stick, but can run, and works 
phe day. This great remedy costs only 2s, 6d, a 


LUCKY INVESTMENT 

For two years Mr. William Buchanan, of 
Kirkdale, Liverpool, one of the oldest engineers 
in the Cunard Steam-ship Company's service, was 
prostrated with terrible pains in his head, caused 
by rheumatism or neuralgia. His agony was so 
dreadful that he had sometimes to be held down 
in bed by two men. His family and physicians 
gave him up, and his house was pointed out as 
that of a man at death's door. In this extremity. 
St. Jacobs Oil, a bottle of which costs but 2s. 6d., 
was epaiied to his head, Tt saved his life. His 
pains loft, as if by magic. Ho was cured, and has 
resumed work—well and hearty. 


England, was for twelve months disabled and 
completely crippled with a painful affliction of his 
ankles, Skilful physicians did him no good. 
London hospitals declared him incurable. He 
endured the most agonising sufferings. When 
almost in despair, he used St. Jacobs Ol, which 
cured him. His recovery ts pronounced almost 
miraculous. If you doubt this, write to him. 


LUCKY INVESTMENT 


<= vor two years Mr. Henry Ricketts, Trym 


Cottages, Westbury, Gloucestershire, was a great 
sufferer from rheumatism. His attacks grew so 
violent that he went to the Bath Hospital to have 
the benefit of the mineral waters. In five weeks 
he left even worse, and his case was pronounced 
incurable. Then he invested 2s. 6d. ina bottle of 
St. Jacobs Oil. One application relieved him of 
pain; his health is now restored, and the disease 
has never returned. 


& LUCKY INVESTMENT 


=~ All who have used St. Jacobs Oil say that they 


indeed made a lucky investment. This wonder- 
derful remedy removes bodily pain, and acts like 
magic. When everything else has failed, it cures. 
It is the only absolute cure for Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Gout, Toothache, Headache, Burns, 
Scalds, and Bruises. It is sold by Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom at 
2s. 6d. per Bottle; by post, 2s. 9d. Directions in 
eleven languages accompany every Bottle. Each 
Bottle of the genuine has our name blown in the 
glass of the Bottle, and bears on the wrapper tho 
fac-simile of our signaturo— The Charles A. 
Vogeler Company, of Baltimore, U.S.A., Sole 
Proprietors; Great Britain Branch, 45, Farrringdon- 
road, London. 
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stands ’ 
™, ARTISTS’ BLACK, 
or EBONY ENAMEL. For renewing Ebonized Cabinets, Desks, 
Work-Boxes, &c. The expenditure of a few shillings and a little 
labour will be amply repaid by the results produced. Is, and 2s. 6d, 
per Bottle, post-free, 


BLACK-ALL. 


stands 
for 
Imparis a Brilliant and lasting polished surface to Stoves, Fenders, 
Fire-Irons, and all kinds of Iron Work, resembling polished Black 
Marble, 6d. and Is. per Bottle; post-free, 9d. and Is, 3d. 


stunds 


tr COOLING CRYSTALS. 


A popular and agreeable Remedy for removing all Impurities from 
the Blood, correcting irregularities of the Stomach or sluggish action 
of the Liver, Biliousness, Constipation, Headache, &c., and impart- 
ing general tone to the jaded system. Is.; post-frec, 1s, 3d. 

stands 


for DYES. 


The simplest and best because they are liquid. Avoid inferior 
imitations, which spoil the goods, 6d. per Bottle, post-free. 
stands 


ir “ EHMERINE,” 


RUST EXTRACTOR and POLISH for Brass, Copper, Steel, &c. 
2d. and 6d. per Box ; post-free, 3d and 9d. 
stands 


for FILTERS. 


) A descriptive Pamphlet and Catalogue oxplanatory of complete 
filtration and the method of its accomplishment by the “ Perfect 
Purity” Filters and “Galvano-Electric” Filtering Medium; fully 
illustrated, post-free. Highest awards : Diploma of Merit, Diploma 

of Honour and Silver Medal, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


G suns GOLD PAINT. 
For Gilding Picture F 


rames, Cornices, Baskets, and all Kinds of 
Artistic Decoration. 1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per Bottle, post-free. 
stands 


* HOUSEKEEPERS, 


who may save many Pounds during the year by using JUDSON'S 
CEMENT for Mending Broken China, Gold Paint, Dyes, Wood 
Stains, Marking Ink, &e, 

stands 


tr INKSTANDS. 


Ask for the Patent “Carlyle,” a most economical and ingenious 
invention, 1s. 6%! and 2s. each ; post-free, 1s, 9d. and 2s, 3d, 
stands 


for JUDSON ! 


A name worth remeibering. 
without which none are genuine, 
stands 


tr KROKUM.” 


K “KROKUM” has been put up to supply the great demand for a 
really good INSECT DESTROYER, and may be confidently relied 
on to kill all kinds of insects, some one or more of which infest 
almost every house. 6d. and 1s. per Bottle ; post-free, 9d, and 1s, 8d. 


Lo LIME JUICE. 
Warranted Pure, 


A delicious drink when diluted with water; 


sugar may be added to suit the taste. 6d. and 1s. per Bottle ; post- 


This name ‘is on every article, 


free, 9d. and Is, 3d. 


stan, MARKING INK. 


May be relied upon as a. First-Class Article. Does not require 
heating in any way. It is fast against washing or boiling, and 
will not injure any delicate article upon which it may be used. 
6d. and Is. per Bottle, post-free. 


JUDSON’SN 


“Perfect Purity” 
FILTERS. 
CHEAP! 


SIMPLE ! 
RELIABLE! 


MAY BE RENEWED AT HOME WITHOUT 
TROUBLE, i 


A Good Domestie Filter, 18s. 
A Good Glass at As. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 


6d. 


The great advantage which these Filters have over all 
others is that they may be cleansed, and the Medium | 
renewed at home; and are fitted with JUDSON’S PATENT | 
“ GALVANO-ELECTRIC FILTERING MEDIUM,” instead of 
the worse than useless Animal Charcoal, loose, or in a block, 
which is a source of serious danger, 


DANIEL JUDSON and SON Y 


(LIMITED), 
77, Southwark-street, London, S.E. 


~ QARPETS. CARPETS. 


QRIENTAL CARPETS.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. 


have just cleared an importer’s stock, comprising several hundreds of antique 
and modern Persian, Indian, and Turkey Carpets, mostly medium sizes, which are 
being offered at about one-third less than the usual cost. These are worth the early 
attention of trade and other buyers —MAPLE and CO., London; and 17 and 18, 
Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
ANTIQUE 


PERSIAN RUG, 
500 Gf these in stock, 
some being — er 
wonderful curios, well 
worth the attention of 
art collectors, especi- 
ally when if is con- 
sidered what great 
value is attached to W 
these artistic rarities. it i 


7“ che 
woostock | 


(HW 


i 


ii 


. 


CARPETS— 
These are inexpensive 
but most artistic pro- 
ductions of the English 
loom, woven in one 
piece, without seam, 
bordered and fringed, 
suitable for reception 
and bed rooms. Can 
be had in many sizes, 
price from 18s. Each 
carpet is protected by 
theword * Woodstock. 
Uan only be had of 
Maple and Co., Carpet 
Factors. Purchasers of 
fringed carpets should 
beware of imitations. 


x ROUETE! for 
Dining, Billiard, or 
Smoking Rooms; also 
for ball-rooms, public 
halls, end vestibules, as 
well as for surrounds to 
central carpets. Maple 
and Co, are now show- 
ing all the new designs 
and combinations of 
woods at greatly re- 
duced prices. 


DECORATIONS. 


Artistic  Wall- 
Papers.—Messrs, 
MAPLE and CO. under- 
take every description 
of Artistic House 
Decoranan, including 
rasfitting, repairs, par 
Tube work, &ec. The 
head of this department 
is a thoroughly quali-" 
fied architect, assisted 
bya large staff of artists 
and skilled workmen. 
Coloured drawings and 
estimates furnished. 


posTaL Order 


Department,— 
MAPLE and CO, beg 
respectfully ‘to state 
that this Départment is 
now so organised that. 
they are fully prepared 
to execute and supply 
any article that can 
possibly be required in 
Furnishing at the same 
price, if not less, than 
apy other house in 
England. Patterns 
sent, and quotations 
given free of charge. 


CARPETS.—10,000 Pieces WILTON PILE, 


BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRY CARPETS, in all the New Designs for 1886. 
Owing to the state of the market for English wool, Oarpets and all woollen fabrics 
ean now he had at lower prices than ever known before. Buyers would therefore 
do well to take advantage of the present unprecedented low res 500 pieces (25,000 
yards) hest Brussels, at 2s. Ud. per yard, suine quality as sold in 1873 at 5s, 6d. ; 450 
pisses corey Brussels, best quality, but old | atterns, at Is, 94d. per yard, usually 
Fold at 2s. 6d. 


MAFLE and CO., London, Parie, ahd Smyrna. 


NMA eT 
a ei s, 


White Bed-roum Suite, tastefully decorated with Blue 


MAPLE & C0,, 


Tottenham-court-road, London. 


Wl 


i 
Mi 


i 


BED-ROOM SUITE COMPLETE, £8 15s. 
Toilet Glass, Three Chairs, Pedestal Cupboard, and Toilet Airer, £8 15s. 


MAPLE & CO., 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


or Pink, and comprising Wardrobe with Plate Glass Door, Washstand with Marble Top, Toilet Table, Large Chest of Drawers, 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. 


stands ¢. WwW ” 
for NOS AL, 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR CHAPPED HANDs, CHILBLAINS, 
and ROUGH SKIN. 74d. and ls. 14d, post-free, 
stands 


for ORNAMEN T. 


JUDSON’S GOLD PAINT, DYKES, WOOD STAINS, BLACK- 
ALL, ARTISTS’ BLACK and FURNITURE BLACK are most 
useful for Decorating the House. 
stands 


tr PAINT CLEANER, 


For Removing all Dirt and Stains from Paint Work in Rooins, 
Baths, &c. Try it for Cleaning EVERYTHING: the results are 
most striking. Id. and 6d. per Packet ; post-free, 34. and 1, 


stands QUALITY. 


All Jubson’s Specialties are made from the very best Materials. 
Beware of Useless Imitations. 


R ‘nr RESERVOIR DAMPER.” 


A New Patent, to take the place of the old-fashioned Brush and 
Well for Damping the Leaves of Letter Copying Books. 
post-free, ; 


“site SCENT SACHETS. 


for 
These Sachets retain their delicious scent for years, and are a sure 
Preventive against Moth. 6d. and 1s., post-free. 
stands 


for LMBLEPHONE. 


No good house is complete without Judson’s “Household Tele- 
phone.” Price, £3 3s. Fixed free of charge in London and suburbs. 
stands 


wor UTILITY. 


JUDSON’S SPECIALTIES 
Labour-Saving Articles. 
stands 


fr VALUE. 


It would be impossible to overstate the value of JUDSON’S 
NECESSITIES to the Public; everyone may use them with 
stands 


advantage. 
for WOOD STAINS, 


For Staining, Improving, Preserving, and Imitating every 
known kind of Wood, whether hard or soft, with or without 
grain. These Stains being a Varnish and Stain combined, require 
neither size nor knotting before or after application, 
“Those Stain now who never Stained before ; 

And they who once haye stained now stain the more.” 

6d., 1s,, 2s, 4s, per Bottle; post-free, 9d., Is. 3d., 2s., 48, 
stands 


fir -&CELLENCE. 


Many years’ experience has proved the Excellence and Intrinsic 
Merits of JUDSON’S USEFUL! HOUSEHOLD! NECESSITIES. 
stands 


aes 8 5 iid id 


Young people may find endless amusement and useful employment 
by painting with JUDSON’S GLITTERINE, gumming in Scraps 
with JUDSON’S GUMS, &e. 

stands 


for ZINC. 


Zine, Lead, Copper, and other Poisons are removed from Water by 
JUDSON’S Perfect Purity FILTERS. Read Special Pamphlet. 


BEDSTEADS. BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than Ten Thousand 


BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2 ft. 6in. to 5 ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if 
desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from designs only, 
where but a limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. < 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUES FREE. 


500 SUITES. 
BED-RooM 


SUITES, at from 
65s. 6d. to ineas. 
Th se comp wreat 
va icty of styles, many 
be ng of a high-class 
ant distinctive cha- 
vacter, novel both in 
co istruction, arrange- 
mint,and combination 
o woods, 


BED-RooM 


SUITES in Solid 
Ash, plate-glass door 
t> wardrobe, wash- 
stand titted with Min- 
ton's tiles, £10 193, 


B SUITES. — Chip- 
pendale, Adams, Louis 
XVL, and Sheraton 
designs; large ward- 
robes, very handsome, 
in rosewood, richly in- 
luid; also satin-wood, 
inlaid with different 
woods, 8 to 275 guineas. 


APLE & CO., 


Timber Merchants 
and direct Importers of 
the finest Woods to be 
found in Africa, Asia, 
and America,and - 
facturers of 
Furniture in various 
woods by steam power, 


TOILET 


WARE. 


19,000 SETS 


in Stock, in all the 
new shapes, with de- 
signs coloured to har- 


2s. cach, 


T 


U 
V 


are Useful, Economical, and 
No Housewife should be without them, 


Z 


Te 
ie 


tones of 

furnishing. 
sets, from 3 
rated sets, 
New Coloured Ilus- 
trations free by post. 


WAPLE and 

cO’S FURNISH 
ING ESTABLISH 
MENT is_ still the 


gest and most con 
venient in the world 
Acres of new show 


rooms just added 
Thousands of pounds’ 
worth of high-class 


furniture in the show- 
rooms to select from. 
The system of business 
is as established forty- 
eight years ago— 
namely, small profits 
on large returns for net 
cash. 


MAPLE and CO. havea SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for 


IN a SS Four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted 
tor ders eataton used it Tndis, Australia, and the Colonies. Price, for Patt. 
sized Belisteads, varvi from 25s. ‘Shippers and Colonial Visitors are invited to 
inspect this varied Stock, the largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. 
Bedste&ds to select from.—MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


MAPLE and C0., Manufacturers of Bedding by Steam- 


‘ower. Quality Guaranteed. Revised Price-List post-free on application. 


10.00 
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CRAMER and CO.’S 


J e ae PUBLICATIONS. 
yar AND HOPE. HENRY PARKER’S 


New Song; Words by Nella. 
Pubdlished in D, F,andG. Price 2s. net, post-free, a 
London: J. B, CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, Ww. 


\PY SOUL IS AN ENCHANTED BOAT. 
a HENRY PARKER'S setting of the Song from Shelley's 
“ Prometheus Unbound.” . 

Published in ©, E flat,and F, Price 2s, net, post-free. 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


A VE EVERMORE. Music by HENRY 

4 PARKER; Words by Nella. 

Published in E flat, F,andG, Price 2s. net, post-free. 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co,, 201, Regent-street, Ww. 


Is IT FOR EVER? New Song by 


ODOARDO BARRI; Words by Lindsay Lennox, 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-st reet, w. 


Just published. Price net, post-free. 
EAR TO ME. ODOARDI BARRIS 
Written by H. W. Ingram, and dedicated to 
iph Churchill. 
Published in D, BE flat, F, and A flat. 
London: J. B, CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


FIRESIDE MEMORIES. New Song by 
BYRON TRAVERS, Composer of “ Hooks and Eyes." 
Pu hed in Dand F. Price 2s. net, post-free. 


Regent-street, W. 


London B, CRAMER and Co.,, 2 


OOKS AND EYES, -- BYRON 
TRAVERS’ Popular Song ; published in D, F,and G. 


Pric 
London: J. B. CRAME 


si HE STOWAWAY. New Bass or 
Baritone Song, by WALTER SLAUGHTER, Composer 
of “ Speed On.” 5 
Published in F flat, F, and G. Price 2s. net, post-free. 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W._ 


NEw VOCAL DUETS. 
Ss 
[HE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. HENRY 


1, Regent-street, W. 


PARKER. For Soprano and Baritone, 
Published m Gand A, 
( yl R MOUNTAIN HOME. HENRY 
PARKER. For Soprano and Contralto, 
Published in F and G. 
JAKOBOWSKI. For 


I COME, E. 
Soprano and Tenor, 


[J BIFTING AND DREAMING. ODOARDO 
BARRI, 


A DVANCE, AUSTRALIA ! Published 
as 


with Illustrated Title, price 2s, net, post-free. 4 
London: J. B, CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


POPULAR WALTZES. 


| ITTER-SWEET. By CAROLINE 
LOWTHIAN. 


A DELAIDE. By ENOS ANDREWS. 

4 

(THE FAN. By ANGELO ASHER. 
Rosx DAWN. New Waltz. By CHARLES 


DEACON, Composer of “ Cerise Waltz.” 


NEVER TO PART. By LILA. CLAY. 


Price 2s. net each, post-free. 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


NT w it} 
YYNISCA. By PIERRE PERROT. This | 
/ popular Waltz is now being played by the principal 
Military Bands throughout the Kingdom. | 
Price 28. net ; Septet, 1s, net ; Full Orchestra, 1s. 6d. net. 
Edinburgh; PATERSON and SONS, 27, George-street, 
London: J. B, CRAMER and Co. 


CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM TEN GUINEAS, 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION SILVER 
MEDAL AWARDED for “General good quality and 


moderate prices of pace. CRAMER and CO. beg to call 
attention to the following Instruments gaining the above 
award :— 


FOUR OCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 
requires "Tuning 10 Guineas. 

FIVE re RS. Spec AR Mees, 

” ” (Studio) +» from 16 é 

From £1 lls. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ system, 

FIVE OCTAVE (Yacht), with closing Key- 

hoard,in Pine Case 20 Fr 
in American Walnut 


Case «+ ar oon 22 met 
oo in Oak Case .. =), a a 

” ” in Black and Gold . 
Case .. 26 ” 


From £2 2s, per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other eases, from 25 gs. 
From £2 7s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
WITH ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 35 gs. 
From £3 33, per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME PIANETTES, from 30 gs. 
From £2 163, per qr. on Three-Years’ System, | 
INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 gs. 
From £5.53. per qr. on Three-Years' System. 
PIANINOS in Pine and other cases, from 30 gs. 
From £2 17s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years' System. 
WITH ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 40 gs, 
From £3 13s, 6d. per qr, on Three-Years’ System. 
REGENT MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In all Cases, 46 gs, 
£4 4s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, with Ogee Fall, from 50 gs. 
From £4 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
TRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46 gs. 
From £4 14s, 6d. per qr. on Three Years’-System. 
BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 50 gs. 

From £4 14s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. . 
OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 60 gs. 

From £5 15s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
EARLY ENGLISH MODREL, from 65 gs. 

From £6 6s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 

SEVEN OCTAVES, in Black and Gold Cases, from 25 gs, 
From £2 12s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years' System. 
PIANOFORTES by JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
COLLARD and COLLARD, and §. and P. ERARD. for HIRE, 
SALE, or on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM. 
CRAMER’S ORGANS, 


For Church, Chamber or Chancel. 
From 30gs, to 1500 gs. 
From £3 per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S HARMONIUM. 
From 7 gs. to 150 gs, 
From £2 2s. per pr. on their Hire System. 


CRAMER'S AMERICAN: ORGANS. 
From 12 gs. to 300 gs, 
From £1 11s. 6d, per qr. on Three-Y ears’ System. 


ESTEY AMERICAN ORGANS. 
From 12 gs. to 200 § 
From £1 5s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, and 


on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Full Lists and Particulars free. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highst and most satis- 
factory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Six Months without loss to the 


Purchaser, 
J, B. CRAMER and CO.,- 
London: Regent-street, W.; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate- 
street, E.C.; High-street, Notting-hill, W. 


Liverpool: Church-street.~ 


: 
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(oop DAY, SIR! 


and J. 
PUBLISHERS. 


LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 
S O NeG 8: 
In D and F. 


Words by Charles Rowe. 
Music by LOUIS DIEHL. 


Good day, Sir! how are you, Sir? 

Good morning, how dye do? : 
‘Tis very kind, Sir! that you've a mind, Sir! 
To coine so far to woo! ¢ Z 
But then, you see, Sir! tis plain to me, Sir! 

Pray don’t say I'm too bold, é 
If I explain, Sir! don't come again, Sir! 
For really you're too old. 
Maidens will say “Yea” or “Nay,” 
Hearts can’t he forced at will; 
Never despair, there are plenty to spare, 
For every Jack there’s a Jill, 


Good day, Sir! how are you, Sir? 
Another come to woo? ‘ ’ 
I should much grieve, Sir! you to deceive, Sir ! 
But really you won't de! 4 
You're middle age, Sir! and I'll engage, Sir! 
You always want your way, 
I can’t agree, Sir! to wed with thee, Sir! 
So fare you well, Good day ! 
Maidens will say “ Yea” or “Nay,” &e. 


Good day, Sir! what did you say, Sir? 
I sigh, dear heart, for you. > 
You sigh for me, Sir? will I agree, Sir? 
‘ro heed your passion true ? 
‘Tis sweetly sung, Sir! Jam but young, Sirt 
But since you pices me 80, A 
Though I should try, Sir! you to deny, Sir! 
1 find I can’t say No. 
Maidens will say “ Yea” or “Nay,” &e. 


Price 2s, net. 


a | HOPKINSON, 
¢ PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC 


Je 


A FLOWER. In D and G. 
Words by G. Clifton Bingham. 
Composed by FREDERIC H. COWEN, 


ST 


Long years have passed ; once more he stands, 


And waits her step to hear! 
‘Tis still the same old homely room 
Remembrance renders dear, 
He softly opes a book of hers : 
What finds he lying faded there ? « 
A flower, a flower that once he gave 
To her in days when life was fair ! 
Just a flower, a simple flower, 
His gift in days gone by i 
Leaf by leaf our lives unfold, 
‘Time is measured, years are told, 
Blossoms fade, our hearts grow old, 
But love can never die, 


Will she remember or forget ? 
He asked a while gone by ; 
No need to put the question now, 
Here lies her heart’s reply. 
And she is standing by his side, 
And gazing, sees the open page ; 
Sweetheart, love is the only thing 
That grows not old, not old with age ! 
Just a flower, a simple flower, &c. 


Price 2s, net. 


B® 
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RUtH: Words by the Rey. J. W. Southern, 
Composed by CHARLES VINCENT. Price 5s. net. 


[HE 


FATHE 


frROM 


LoRps AND LADIES. 
GLEEP 


(THE LITTLE KING. 


\OIL AND REST. 


Sung by Madame Florence Winn. 
Words by G. Clifton Bingham, 
Music by A. H. BEHREND. 


They tell me, dear, you are going 
Far from the old countrie ; 

Into a wonderful new world, 
A world across the sea; > 

But we in the old world homestead 
Have lived the years away ; 

We could not begin again, dear, 
So ’tis better for ws to stay ! 


You will have yours beside you, 
We shall be lonely here, 

It has never seemed like the old place 
Since you were married, dear ; 

But so long as you are happy, 

_. So long as your life is bright, 

I can say, whatever happens, 
It will-sureyin-the-end, be right ! 


And you'll think sometimes of old fricnds 
In your new home o'er the sea ; 
While in ev'ry prayer we say, dear, 
A thought of you willbe. | © 
For toil, and trouble, and parting, 
Are the lot of our lives at best ; 
Heay'n’s the only world, dear, 
Where there ’s perfect rest } 


* Price 2s. net. 


NNIE WHITE HEATHER. In E and G. | 


LOUIS DIEHL, Price 2s, net. 
Sung by Mr. Sinclair Dunn and Mr, John Probert. 


ULD I RECALL. 
H, M, VAN LENNEP. Price 2s. net. 


OSBORN WILLIAMS. 2s. net. 
Sung by Madame Rose Hersee. 


FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


ALICE GREY. Price 2s. net. 


MARY CARMICHAEL. Price 2s. net. 
Sung by Miss Phillips. 


GLORIA. In F and G. 
CHARLES VINCENT. | Price 2s. net. 
Sung by Miss Susetta Fenn, 


In F and G. 
GEORGE F, VINCENT. Price 2s. net. 


AND REST. In G and E fiat. 


GUSTAV ERNEST. Price 2s. net. 
Sung by Miss Larkcom. 


THE FAIR WHITE ROSE. 


G. LARDELLI. Price 2s. net. 


In D and F. 
ODOARDO BARRI. Price 2s. net. 


[HE VOICE OF LOVE. 


ALICE GREY. Price 2s. net. 


In D flat and F. 
ERNEST BIRCH. Price 2s. net. 
Sung by Miss Hope Glenn, 


Any of the above Songs may be had post-free for 24 stamps. 


; Sones FOR CHILDREN. 


ERRIE.RHYMES FOR YE 


~ YOUNGSTERS. 8yo. 
J. M, BARNETT. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


PRAMATIC ORATORIO, 


PUANOFORTE PIECES. 


FLEUR, Dor. Gavotte. 


AIGLOCKEN, 
RROMANZE. From Op. 9. 


CHARLES LE THIERE. Price 2s, net. 


Gavotte. 
BE, DE VALMENCY. Price 2s. net. 


GUSTAV ERNEST. Price 2s. net. 


MA8¢# TRIOMPHALE. Duet. 


VENING SONG. Op. 18. 


OSBORN, WILLIAMS. Price 2s, 64. net. 
V (OLIN. AND PIANOFORTE. 


TIVADAR NACHEZ. Price 2s, net. 
‘and... .d. 7 
_.%, NEW BOND‘STREET, LONDON, W. 
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OLD HOMESTEAD. In E flat. F.and G, 


RLAND. In A minor and G minor. 


THE RED ROSE. In D flat and B flat. 


HOPKINS O.N, 


| 
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D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(SELORODYNE 


IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
(CHOLERA, 


D IARRHGA, 


DD *SENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London. 
REPORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 
dose generally sufficient. 


(oucHs, 
(OLDS, 
STHMA, 
PBPONCHITIS. 


[D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
. eo , (SHLORODYNE. 


Dr. J. 0.. BROWNE ee Army Medical 
Staff) DISCOVERED a REMEDY to denote 
which he coined the word CHLORODYNE, 
Dr. Browne is the SOLE INVENTOR, and, as 
the composition of Chlorodyne cannot possibly 
he discovered by analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula 
has never been published, it is evident that 
any statement to the effect that a compound is 
ee with Dr. Browne's Chlorodyne must be 
alse. i 4 
This Caution is necessary, as many persons 
deceive purchasers by false representations, 


COLLIS BROWNE'S: 
(SHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 
publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the INVENTOR of 
CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, 
and heregretted to say it had heen* sworn to.— 
See the “ Times,” July 13, 1864. 


De® J. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, 
states :-—" TWO DOSES COMPLETELY CURED 
ME OF DIARRHA,” 

From SYMES and .CO,,° Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, Simla, 

“ Jan. 5, 1880, 


[D® J. 


“To J.T. Davenport, London. 

“Dear Sir,—We congratulate. you upon the 
widespread~ reputation this ada ee 
medicine has earned for itself all over the Kast. 
Asa remedy of general utility, we much ques- 
tion whether a better is imported, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in 
every) Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to the 


native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, - 


we fancy their sojourn there will he evanescent, 
We could multiply instances ad infinitum of 
the extraordinary efficacy of DR. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S. CHLORODYNE in Diarrhea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a genera 
sedative, that haye occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more 
terrible. forms of Cholera itself, we have wit- 
nessed its surprisingly controlling power. 
We have never used any other form of this 
medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm 
conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the prc- 
fession and the public, as we are of opinion 
that the substitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith on the 
part.of the chemist to prescriber and patient 
alike.—We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
“SY MES and CO., 

“Members of the Pharm. Society of Great 

Britain, his Excellency the Viceroy’s 

Chemists.” : 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(CHLORODYNE. 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and CO., 
. Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of 
Chiorodyne in our practice Jately, and look 
upon it as an excellent direct Sedative and 
Anti-Spasmodic, It seems to ally pain and 
irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort 
and quietude not obtainable by any other 
remedy, and it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other sedatives, that it leaves 
no wnpleasant after-effects.” 


[D®- J. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


((HLORODYNE. 


From W. VESALIUS PETTEGREW, M.D., 
Hon. F.R.C.S., England ; formerly Lecturer 
on Anatomy and hysiology at St. George's 
School of Medicine. _ 1 

“Thave no hesitation in stating that I have 
never met with any medicine so efficacious as 
an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it 
in consumption, asthma, diarrhoea, and other 

Cee and am perfectly satisfied with the 

results. 


])®- J. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(SHLORODYNE. 


18 THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
EURALGIA, 
Gown, 
_ (ANCER, 
TOOTHACHE, 
BEUMATISM. 


D®. J. COLLIS. BROWNE'S 
((HLORODYNE 
HV REY REND. alfordy caf vetting ech 


WITHOUT HEADACHE, and INVIGO 


the nervous system when exhausted, 
—*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(CHLORODYNE 


RAPIDLY CUTS SHORT ALL ATTACKS OF 
EPILEPSY, 


GPASMS, 
(oulc, 
PALPITATION ; 
HYSTERIA. 


ae Te » [MPORTANT - CAUTION.—The IMMENSE 


SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRU- 
-PULOUS IMITATIONS. “Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 


Re teed gd., and 4s, 6d. 
£ + ACTURER . ae ONE " 
Lea a DAVENPORT. %, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, W.C. 


so * 
- 1 ass oat 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If_your hair is Tanning Brey or white, or falling off, use 
THE MEXICAN HAIR REN®WER; for it will positively 
restore, im every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.” 
It makes the hair charmingly beantiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on hald spots, where the glands are not 


decayed. 
Tike eparation has neyer been known to fail in restoring the 
hair toits natural colourand glossin from eight to twelve days, 


It. Pernceee, growth, and prevents the hair falling out, 
one cating dandruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy 
condition. 

_ It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring 
it to its youthful freshness and vigour, Dail, applications of 
this preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, 
grey, or white hair to its natural colour and richness, 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the 
hands, the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour 
within the substance of the hair, 

It may be had of, any mepereeable Chemist, Perfumer, or 
Dealer in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 
In case the dealer has not “The Mexican Hair Renewer” in 
stock, and will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct 
by. Pa ceeriaeD paid, on receipt of 48. in stamps, to any part 
of England. 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London, 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER, 
WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of deed grace, 
And Nature’s gift enhances ? 
What gives a bright and *eauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That quite successful is the use 
Of‘ THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER !'” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright‘and glowing t~ 
What keeps it free from dandruff, too, 
And healthy in its seen 2 
What does such wonders? Ask the press, 
, And what says each reviewer ? 
“That none can papal or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'" 


What gives Iuxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming ? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming ? 
What gives profusion in excess 
Why, what says each reviewer 
“The choicest preparation is 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to speak the honest truth 
Js only just and rightful. 
What on the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That most superb for ladies’ use 
Is‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER !'" 


\HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
preference over all other “hair dressings,’ as evinced from 
certificates and testimonials from the most respectable sources. 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it 
does, all the most desirable’ qualities of the hest hair pre- 
parations of the day, without the objectionalle ones—it may he 
relied on as the very best known to chemistry for restoring 
the natural colour to the hair,and causing new hair to grow 
on bald spots, unlese the hair glands are decayed ; for, if the 
glands are decayed and gone, no stimulant can restore them ; 
butif, as is often the case, the glands are only torpid, THE 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER will renew their vitality, and 
anew ae of hair will follow. Read the following Testi- 
monial :-— 4 
Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Qo., Chemists, 12. er wens 
Dublin, write:—‘ We are recommending THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the 
kind, as we have heen told by several of our friends who tried 
ie ate it has a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening 
their hair.” ‘ 


THE MEXICAN HAIR’ RENEWER. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES. 


Would you have Inxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare; 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive to the sight ? 
This you really can produce 
If you put in constant use 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The hair it strepatnens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves’; 
It heautifies~improves it, too, 
And gives it a most charming hue, 
And thus, in each essential way, 
It public fayour gains each day— 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


It. asingle thread of hair 

Ofa greyish tint is there, 

This * Renewer” will restore 
AlLits colour as before, 

And thus it is that vast renown 


Does daily now its virtues crown— 
TE MERTOAN HAIR RENEWER. 
No matter whether faded grey, 
Or falling, like the leaves, away, 
It willrenew the human hair, 
And make it like itself appear. 
1p will revive it, beautify, 
And every ardent wish EU es 
THE MEXICAN HAIR NEWER. 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The constitution of the person and the condition of the 
scalp have much to do with the length of time it requires for 
new hair to grow; also thin or thick hair will depend much 
upon the yital foree remaining in the Bas Pee New hairs 
are first seen to start around the margin of the bald spots near 
the permanent hair, and extending upwards until the spots 
are covered more or less thickly with fine short hair, Exces- 
sive brushing should be guarded against as soon as the small 
hairs make their Sp peaneniCe but the scalp may be sponged 
with rain water to advantage occasionally. The aoe ie he 
pressed and moved on the bone by the finger ends, which 
quickens the circulation and softens the spots which have 
remained long. bald. Cian patina nate eens enlivens 
the scalp, and in cases where the hair begins to fall a few 
applications will arrest it,and the new growth presents the 
luxuriance and colour of youth, Tt may be relied on as the 
best Hair-Dressing known for restoring grey or faded hair to 
its original colour without oveine it, producing the colour 

hair, ae 
rom 


_ within the substance of the nga peculiar vitality 
to the roots, preventing the hai ing, keeping the 
head cool, clean, and free from dandruff, causing new hairs to 

eeroes uniess the’ Boe te are entirely decayed. THE 

XICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair soft, glossy, 
and luxuriant, . 


mee 

THE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER” are a Trade-Mark; and the public will 
please see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, 
and the name is blown in the Bottle. | 3 
The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s, 6d. Directions in 

German, French, and Spanish. 
be had of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 


Wor! ; 
Sold Wholesale hy the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London, 


ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. f 
This valuable adjunct toa Hair Restorer, being partly com- 
sed of OilJBau de Cologne, and Cantharides, is the best Hair- 
essing in the world, and is most delicately perfumed. 


‘CARTERS COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
Does not change the colour of the Hair, but renders it soft, 
puant, jane luxuriant, It keeps the scalp clean, and free from 
ndruft. ‘ 


GARTERS COLOGNE OIL 
FOR-THE HAIR “ 54 
Promotes the growth of the Hair, strengthens it where it is 


veak, and makes it soft, silky,and luxuriant It is equally 
valwabie for the aged, middle-aged, and the infant. - 
ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
‘OR THE HAIR 


Should be in every Nursery, a8 it is guaranteed perfectly 


harmless, and made from the purest ingredients. 
No Toilet-Table should be ‘without it, it being put up in neat 
and elegant Bottles. 


THE HAIR. iy 
Price 1s, per Bottle, of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hair- 
Dressers; or a Case containing a tl 
receipt of P.0.0. fords, Single Bottles per P; 
Pre! only by the ANGLO-A CO, 
PANY, Limited, at their La 
ondon.* = + **. > cr ae 


=F a * Mos ee ake 


this in that declaration of amity between himself and Providence 
which had been drawn up by his own conscience and signed 
by the puppet. And when, one day, he came upon a mass of 
long-forgotten ps 8, most of them in Robert Kenyon’s hand- 
writing, he laid them by scrupulously for careful reading, and 
day after day worked his way through them. He liked the 
task the better because it pained him. 


Most of these faded, yellow, old papers were letters from 


(oon 
vt 
ett 


turn well, that what most hut him was most profitable to him, 
he began again, and got just such an afterglow of security 
from his fear and anguish as one gets after one’s morning tub 
in cold weather. 

There was a gap of three or four years in the letters, and 
then Kenyon wrote from Edinburgh, whither he had gone on 
business. He had met, so he wrote, his old friend and school- 
companion, Richard Douglas. 

“You have heard me speak of him,” he said, ‘‘a thousand 
times. The poor fellow hus had the most desperate ill fortune ; 
but though he is as weak as a rat he has the courage of a 


ny, 
nM 


ait 


Robert to his wife, and the wife seemed to have treasured 
every scrap of writing which came to her from the beloved 
hand. Little their acquaintance, 


responding, perhaps, to an invitation to luncheon, or to a 


notes, written early in 


water party, or a picnic in the woods, were treasured along 


with a formal offer of marriage, and the passionate pro- 


testations of eternal faith which followed later. Then there 


were letters in view of the approaching marriage, in which the 


in 


me rt 


in 
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writer abused, with great heartiness, all lawyers and all met 
of business for inventing such sordid things as mat 

ments. And then came the last letter before the wedding, 
from whose yellow and dog’s-eared pages the dead man’s 
voice seemed to speak so clear and loud that the good Gabriel, 
protected as he was, took fright at it, and for a while did not 
dare to resume his reading. 


But remembering, in his shrewd anxiety to serve his own 


i 


Hlth 


lial 
aa Hi] 
My 


“Sit down, Partridge,” said Kenyon, 


bull-dog, and with the little bit he has left to him he is going 
out into the West Indies, coffee-planting, with a far-away 
cousin of his, who seems to have had a hard fight for it, and 
not, so far, to have made much progress. Poor Douglas has not 
only lost his fortune but his wife. He has one son, a bright 
and pretty litile fellow, whom he leaves behind. Douglas 
asked me to keep an eye upon the boy, and I made him a 
solemn promise that, in case he should come to grief, the child 
should be looked to.”’ 

Now this to a man with a conscience such as was the 
Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, was neither 


intimate treasure of 


» upon him. He folded 
g his study bell, 


more nor less than a distinct chai 
up the letters, locked them in his safe, 
requesting the man who answered it to summon the ancient 
Partridge. 
Partridge, who was very bald by this time, very wrinkled, 
and very feeble on his pins, appeared in answer to the summons. 
‘Sit down, Partridge,’ said Kenyon, who was delightfully 


have 


considerate to everybody. The old man obeyed. ‘I 


been looking,’’ said Mr. iis hands wedgelike, 
and speaking with his eyes upon the carpet, “*T have becn 


looking through some family documenta, in which I find 
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BENTLEY'S 
FAVOURITE 


NOVELS. 


Hach Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all 


Booksellers in Town or Country. 


Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 
EAST LYNNE. (5th Thousand). 


DENE 


HOLLOW. 

EDINA. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
LADY ADELAIDE, 
LIFE'’S SECRET, A. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, 
MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TP SUBLES, 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
PARKWATER, 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
RED COURT FARM, 
ROLAND YORKE, 
SHADOW OF ASHLYI 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 
TREVELYN HOLD. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
WITHIN THE MAZE, 


Miss F. M. PEARD. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS, 


RHODA BROUGHTON 
BELINDA. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, 
HER DEAREST FOR. 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. 
THE EXECUTOR. 
THE FRERES, 
THE WOOING O°T, 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES: 
A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE, 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN, 
Mrs. RIDDELL. 
BERNA BOYLE, 
GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
(Ln the press.) 
MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS, 
SUSAN DRUMMOND, | 
Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX, 
HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON, 


CHARLES READE. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. 


Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
LADY GRIZEL, 


Miss CAREY. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT, 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 


Miss FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
HEALEY, 
KITH AND KIN, 
PROBATION.” 
THE WELLFTELDS. 


J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
UNCLE SILAS, 


MARCUS CLARKE. 


(First Series.) 
(Second Series.) 


Bein 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE. 


Baroness TAUTPHMQUS. 
THE INITIALS. | 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
POLICY AND PASSION, 
HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 
SAM’S SWEETHEART. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
SEABORTH. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


Miss AUSTEN. 
The only Complete Edition, besides the 
Steventon Edition, at 633. 
EMMA, 
LADY SUSAN, and THE WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK, 


QUITS! 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION, 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
Mrs. NOTLEY. 

OLIVE VARCOR. 
Lady G. FULLERTON, 

KLLEN MIDDLETON, 

LADYBIRD, 

TO) STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE, 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

AN OCEAN FREE-LANCH. 
HECTOR MALOT, 

NO RELATIONS. (With Ulustrations.) 
Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 

A SISTER'S STORY, 
E. WERNER. 

XO SURRENDER. 

SUCCESS; AND HOW HE WON IT. 

UNDER A CHARM. 
ANONYMOUS. 

THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


PICHARD BENTLEY and 
, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, LONDON, 
PUBLISHERS LN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 
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GMITH, J ALDER, and (10/8 
| RooKs FOR QUMMER PEADING. 


POCKET EDITION OF THACKERAY’S 


WORKS. 

NOTICE.—A POCKET EDITION, in TWO VOLUMES, of 
“VANITY FAIR,” by W. M. THACKERAY, has just been 
published. 
uneut edges; or 1s., in paper cover. 

PENDENNIS, Vol. L., will be published on June 26, and other 
volunes monthly. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERTES. 
JORTIA : or, By Passions Rocked, By the 


Author of “ Phyllis,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” “Molly Bawn,” 
&e. Fep svo, boards, pictorial cover, price 2s. 


O NEW THING. 


Author of “ Mademoiselle De Mersac,” “ Matrimony,” &c. 
Fep 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” “Coals of Fire,” 
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. THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
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A NEW WORK BY MRS. WALKER. 


Excursions in Asia. Minor, Mytilene, Crete, and 
Roumina. By Mrs, WALKER, Author of “ Through 
Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes.” 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
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SEA-PAINTER’S LOG. By ROBERT C. 


LESLIE. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by the 
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| practical sailor in small! craft, The illustrations, too, are very 


good.”—Vanity Fair. 


“A NOVEL OF REAL POWER.'—Graphic. 
ARM. A Novel. By A. P. SINNETT, 


Author of “The Occult World,” “ Ksoteric Buddhism,” 
&e. Second Edition. Crown svo, 33. 6d. 
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AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. A Novel. 
L By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “ To Leeward,” 
&e. Crown svo, 53. y z 

“Mr, Crawford is a clever writer, and improves upon 
acquaintance, Vivid scenes of— Indian and German and 
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his able pen... . The sentiments of * An American Politician’ 
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[HE CASE OF REUBEN MALACHI. By 
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NUMBER NINETY-NINE. By ARTHUR 


GRIFFITHS, Author of “ Fast and Loose.” Crown RYO, 
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THE ADVENTURES 
HARRY RICHMOND. 


“One man of our acquaintance has read ‘Diana of the 
Crossways’ through eight times, and he confidently declares 
that it will rank with Shakspeare. We confess to four read- 
ings; and, although we do not care to drag in Shakspeare as a 
standard, we Fo So far as to say that we have a great book, 
and that we learned more froin it on going through this 
beautiful cheap edition than we did in our first three attempts. 
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mention made of an old friend of the late Mr. Kenyon—a Mr. 
Douglas. Did you know him, Partridge ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir,” said Partridge, ‘ very well indeed, Sir. When 
Mr. Kenyon. disappeared, Sir, that was the Mr. Douglas he 
went to meet in Paris.”’ : 

“Thad supposed so,’’ said Mr. Gabriel; “I had supposed. 
so. Do you know if he had a son?” ° 

“Yes, Sir,” said Partridge; “the boy was here preity often 
in Mr. Robert Kevyon’s time.” é 

“Oh !”? said Mr. Gabriel. ‘Oho! And do you happen to 
know, Partridge, if Mr. Douglas is still living?’ 

“Why, no, Sir,’ returned Partridge; ‘he died out in the 
East Indies more than five years ago.” 

“Tut, tut,’ said Gabriel, in a tone of commiseration. 
“And the boy—do you know anything of the boy?” 

‘* He was down here, Sir,’’ returned Partridge, ‘about five 
years back.” 

“Down here?’’ said Mr. Gabriel, starting, and staring a 
little. 

“When I say down here, Sir, I mean down at the Vicarage. 
Him and the Vicar’s son was at college together. He only 
stayed a day or two, and then they went off to Norway 
together. I believe it was while he was away there the news 
of his father’s death came.’’ 

“Ind od, indeed !”’ said Gabriel, in the same tone of tender 
commiseration. ‘* And do you happen to know, Partridge, if 
Mr. Douglas's affairs were flourishing ?”’ 

“Well, Sir,” said Partridge, ‘‘I never thought they was, 
Sir; but it wasn’t my place to ask, and I don’t remember 
that I heard the subject mentioned.”’ 

“* Do you think,” asked Gabriel, ‘‘ that young Mr. Powers- 
court is likely to know young Mr. Douglas’s whereabouts now?” 

““Well, I should say so, Sir,’ said Partridge. ‘‘They 
seemed to be uncommon good friends when they was here 
together.”’ 

“Thank you, Partridge,” said Mr. Gabriel, with an almost 
humble suavity; ‘‘thank you. That is all.”’ 

A little later he walked into the hall, received from the 
hands of a polished servitor his hat and gloves and ivory- 
headed walking-cane, and set out for the Vicarage. 

There young Mr. Powerscourt was able to tell him some- 
thing of what he desired to know. Young Douglas had 
inherited next to nothing, had studied for the Bar, and had been 
called; was a very clever, bright, and capable fellow indeed, 
and probably had hard work to make both ends meet. Mr. 
Gabricl’s informant had not seen his chum for a twelvemonth ; 
but had his address, such and such a number in Great Russell- 
streat. 

‘Not a very fashionable quarter,” said young Mr. Powers- 
court, who had very much of a fashionable air. 

“Thank you, Mr. Powerscourt,” said Gabriel, “thank you. 
Perhaps the prospects of our young friend may brighten—they 
may brighten.” 

“Well, Sir, if you can Go anything for him, I shall be very 
glad of it, for he is a right good fellow.”’ 

‘*Come, come, Mr. Powerscourt,’ replied Gabriel, with a 
mannor which bespoke benevolence in very shade of it, ‘¢I 
did not give you the right to draw that inference.” 

*‘ Well now, do you know,”’ said the parson’s son, “I think 
you did.”’ 

When they shook hands and parted, the young fellow’s 
grasp wes warm and cordial. The sense of the pressure 
lingered for a minute or two, and was comforting to Gabvicl’s 
heart. He approved of himself unreservedly for years past, 
and the verdict of others ratifiud his own. 

fis wrot2 at once to his solicitors in town, indicating his 
desire that Mx. Richard Douglas should be intrusted with the 
conduct of a small suit then pending—a case of little importance, 
and one which he could well afford to lose. As it happened, 
Mr. Douglas turned out to be a young man of considerable 
sagacity and force. He carried the case through triumphantly, 
and so pleased Mr. Kenyon’s solicitors by his modesty and 
good sense and frank bearing that, by-and-by, other 
briefs found their way to him, and he became the envy of 
many dusty juniors, his seniors, who had never yet been 
intrusted with a brief in the course of their lives. 

Two or three months later came on for hearing another 
suit of Gabriel Kenyon’s, a case of much importance, and one 
which he could not well afford to lose. His lawyer, in spite of 
his high opinion of Mr. Douglas’s talents, would fain have 
instructed an older and more experienced counsel; but Mr. 
Kenyon, pushed thereto by the dictation of Providence, 
insisted, and young Mr. Douglas was retained. He conducted 
that case with a display of the same acumen, the same grasp, 
the same self-contained modesty as before, and won it. In 
fine, young Mr. Douglas’s fortune was made if he chose to go 
on making it; and Mr. Gabriel Kenyon had laid another stone 
upon the eaim which held the troubled spirit of his cousin 
down. 

(t need hardly be said that yotg My. Douglas left his 
gurret near the sky, and sought less elevated but more com- 
fortable quarters clsewhere, Ib necd hardly be said, cither, 
that the faithful companion of his arctic exile from society, the 
Major, accompanied him. 

Mr. Kenyon met the young barrister in court, and after- 


wards paid him more than one visit in his chambers. He 
related, with only the suppressions which seemed necessary, 
the manner in which he had become aware of the barrister’s 
existence. 

“And you see, Mr. Douglas,”’ said he, in conclusion, ‘ T 
am the sole inheritor of my cousin’s wealth, or rather, I should 
say, the sole trustee—for what are any of us but trustees in 
anything ?—and it seemed my duty, as it was my pleasure, 
and in this case my extreme good fortune, to follow out the 
expressions of his will. Your father and my poor cousin, Mr. 
Douglas, were friends. They were of a like age, and no 
doubt had countless interests in common. An old man like 
myself can scarcely ask a young fellow like you for com- 
panionship ; but I shall be glad if you will give me something 
of your society, and if you will let us be as friendly as we 
can.”’ 

Now, Dick Douglas had no‘ altogether liked Mr. Gabriel 
Kenyon, though not having as yet given himself much to the 
analysis of his own impressions, he had scarcely asked why he 
misliked him. But at this address the young fellow’s heart 
quite melted, and he was sincerely moved. He felt a swift 
and sudden conviction, which shook his slight mistrust to its 
foundations and brought it down for good and all. He was 
certain, as only an enthusiastic and loyal-hearted youngster 
can be, that Gabriel Kenyon was a man with tender suscepti- 
bilities, great generosity of nature, and a large and lofty sense 
of his own personal responsibility. 

He received Gabriel’s approaches to friendship with an 
actual fervour, and he swore to the Major that night that 
Gabriel Kenyon was the sort of man who gave one faith at 
large in human nature. 

Kenyon appointed a time for his visit, and at the beginning 
of the Long Vacation Douglas left the dusty purlieus of the 
Courts and his choky chambers for the free air and green 
landscapes of Perry Haughton. 


X. 

Gustave Peltzer insisted so strongly on being taken home by 
Mr. Sullivan that Cyrus, who was always of rather a yielding 
turn of mind than otherwise, assented, albeit with much 
unwillingness. Even at the bogiming of their acquaintance, 
when some one or other of Monsieur Peltzer’s nefarious occu- 
pations had prospered, when he lad worn something of the 
air of a dandy—or, at the worst, of a successful swell-mobs- 
man—and had gone habited in clean linen, Cyrus had found 
his companionship scarecly desirable. But Mr. Sullivan was 
one of those people who take their acquaintances as they take 
their circumstances, with little cffort to change them for the 
better. If Fate sent broken victuals and unsavoury com- 
panions, the broken victuals were better than none at all to 
him; and the companions, however unsavoury, an improve- 
ment upon solitude. He had not pith enough in him to enter- 
tain a really active dislike for anything or anybody; and so, 
though he demurred at first, he yielded to Monsicur Pelizer’s 
impetuous solicitations, and took him home. 

“Where have you been all this time?” Sullivan asked 
him that evening. 

“Been ?”’ said the other, stretching out a pair of haggard 
and shaking hands. ‘‘T have been in frost, and rain, and 
snow. Ihave been in chains. I have been under the whip. 
I have been blistered black by abominable suns. I have been 
at the galleys.’’ 

This was a little startling for Mr. Sullivan, and he liked 
his companion less and less. If he had an ambition, it was to 
seem unmoved and immovable, and at home in the presence of 
allmen. So he made a rather ineffectual grimace, and asked, 
as casually as he could, 

“What was it for ?’’ 

“Tt was a conspiracy,” said Peltzer. “I was charged 
with a burglary, of which I was as innocent as the chil 
unborn.”’ ; 

‘Sans doute !”? said Cyrus. 

“* But I am not here,’’ Monsieur Peltzer continued, pulling 
hungrily at his ragged beard first with one hand and then with 
the other, “‘I am not here to talk of that. Let us speak of 
the man you followed. Tell me hisname. ‘Tell me where he 
lives.”’ 

*“T don’t see why T should,” said Mr. Sullivan, thought- 
fully. Peltzer’s hungry hands ceased to tear at his beard, and 
knitted themselves together, and his face assumed an expression 
so unpleasing that Sullivan involuntarily drew back his chair 
a yard. ‘Look here,’’ he said, defensively, ‘* business is 
business. What do you want to know for?” 

“Tf that man is still alive, he is rich.’’ 

“Oh, he’s got lots of money,’’ returned Sullivan. 

“Tf,”’ said Peltzer, ‘he is as rich as Creesus he has nota 
penny in the world that he would not give to me with great 
willingness if he knew what [ could tell him.” 

“Oh!” said Sullivan, and sat silent for awhile, Peltzer 
darkling at him with a wicked grin, and tugging with both 
hands at his grey beard anew. 

“What could you tell him?” he asked, after this pause. 

“That is my affair,’’ Peltzer answered. 

“M—m,” said Mr. Sullivan, lighting his pipe, and doing 
his best to seem at ease. ‘I hope you won’t think me impolite, 


my friend, but I do not think you are likely to be liked so 
much as all that.’ 

“Not liked?’ said Peltzer. ‘‘ Very well. That is probable 
enough. Suppose we say feared? Tell me where he lives and 
what he calls himself,” 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said Sullivan with an air of 
courage, ‘‘and Ill tell you plainly. I went ona wild-goose 
chase for you years ago, spent a good deal of time and, for 
me, a good deal of money. I found out what you wanted. I 
went over to Paris to take you the news. And if there is any- 
thing to be done in the matter at all, I want to be paid for all 
that trouble. 
about it. It will depend 
very much on whether I like the business or not.” 

“Look you,’’ said Peltzer, ‘‘I have been these twelve 
years at the galleys. I have burned under those intolerable 
heats. I have frozen under bitter cold. I have starved. I 
have been beaten. I have had a wet death at my side at any 
minute when I chose to take it, and I have herded with the 
outcasts of the world. Why do you think I have borne all 
this?” 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Sullivan, wagging his head with his 
propitiatory air more strongly marked than usual, ‘that you 
bore it all because you could not help it.” 

“T could have died at almost any hour,’’ said Peltzer; “and 
I lived with one hope. I had good reason to believe that man 
was rich—the best of reasons. 
poor as you or I, and now that he is rich I know Ifow he became 
so. He will part his fortune with me when he sees me, and 
will do it willingly. It was the one chance of meeting you 
again that brought me here to starve in London. It was the 
chance of finding him alive and well-to-do that kept me out 
of that wet death I spoke of.” 

Mr. Sullivan, though by no means a man of conspicuous 
virtue, and by no means choice in the selection of his friends, 
had not yet allied himself practically with the criminal classes. 
The force of his misliking for Monsieur Peltzer began almost 
to surprise him. 

“What do you think his fortune may be worth?” asked 
Peltzer. 

*T don’t know,’ said Sullivan. 
thousand a year.’’ 

“Ten thousand a year !’’ cried Peltzer, ‘and you call that 
wealth !”’ 


“‘T don’t mean francs,’ said Sullivan ; 


I shan’t move another step until I know all 
Perhaps I shan’t move even then. 


I knew him when he was as 


“He may be worth ten 


“but pounds 
sterling.” 

At this the other's eyes glistencd, and he rubbed the 
hungry hands together. 

““Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘a quarter of a million per annum! 
That’s something! Divide it. Call it a hundred and twenty 
thousand. Not for once, not as a mere handful down, and 
then all over ; but to be paid regularly year by year so long as 
he lives! Call it a hundred and twenty thousand!” he 
muttered to himself, after this joyous outburst. ‘Call ita 
hundred and twenty thousand ! ”” 

*“ Yes,”’ said Cyrus, tentatively, and having as yet no great 
faith in the realisation of Peltzer’s vision: ‘call it sixty 
thousand francs a year a-piece.”’ 

The ugly gleam of triumph on the voyou’s face clouded 
suddenly, and for a moment he paused with both hands at his 
beard, and looked ferociously at Sulliven. Then he forced a 
smile, which was even less prepossessing than his scowl had 
been. 

“Let us call it sixty thousand francs a year a-piece,”’ he 
answered. 

Monsieur Peltzer’s manner did much more than his words 
to awaken Mr. Sullivan’s belief in him ; and Cyrus argued that, 
had the prey been altogether shadowy, this wild beast of the 
galleys would not have looked so disposed to tear the man who 
tried to take a half of it away from him. 

““T begin to see your little game,’’ he said. 
hush-money.”’ 

“*T want hush-money,’’ said Peltzer, ‘and I shall have it. 
I could hang the man.”’ 

At this, Sullivan began to quake a little, and when he had 
wagged his head and tried to smile by pure force of habit as 
he spoke, he felt the contrast between his manner and his own 


“You want 


sensations to be something ghastly. 

“There is only one thing that can hang a man,”’ he said. 
“You know what that is.”’ 

*“Yes,’’ said Peltzer ; ‘that is what I know of this man.”’ 

It would be hardly fair to the butterfly species to liken poor 
Sullivan to one of their race. He was not especially bright in 
colour, or remarkably innocent and harmless. But at his 
worst he may be likened to the caterpillar—whose one aim is 
to sun himself, and to bore, for the satisfaction of appetite, 
through as much succulent greenery as comes in his way. 
He had never done any man an intentional mischief in 
his life. With a certain free-handed, feeble, emotional 
good-nature, he had done good turns for scores of people, 
He was, in the main, a kindly and well-meaning little 
man ; and if he lied, it was, as he breathed, unconsciously, 
and by organic arrengement. He had bowels of compassicn 
within him ; and, though he was at once poor and—so far as 
he knew how to be—luxurious, he was not hungry to get at 
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“Not knowing things,” said Douglas; “that was always your strong point.”"—See page 22, 


the good things of this world by giving pain to any living 
But the wolf frightened the caterpillar , the poor little 
good-for-nothing creature could make no stand against him. 
Peltzer showed his fangs and his claws, and how should the 
caterpillar keep a secret from the wolf, for whom he would not 
make a twentieth part of a mouthful ? 

“You shall have half,’ snarled Peltzer. ‘You shall Le 
tich for life. You shall drink of the oil and eat of the fat for 


thing. 


ever.” 

This greasy prospect presented no great attraction to the 
feeble Cyrus; but he revealed the name and address of 
Gabriel Kenyon, Justice of the Peace, and what-not, of The 
Lodge, Perry Haughton ; and Peltzer wrote them down. 

“ And now,” said Peltzer, ‘‘I must have clothes to go in. 
A man in his position will not look twice st one who looks as 
Ido. You must find me clothes.” 

Cyrus began to go in fear of this terrible companion, and 
Wished with all his soul that he had chosen that evening to 
,dine anywhere else than at Piaggi’s, or that he had not kecn 
so eager to claim an undesirable old acquaintance. But, in 
brief, he found that until Monsieur Peltzer’s desire should be 
accomplished, Monsieur Peltzer was quartered upon him, and 
was utterly impervious to any hint on his part of desire for 
solitude. 

Monsieur Peltzer’s personal habits were of the most dis- 
hereeable kind. He ate like a famished dog, tearing his food 
with animal noiscs. When he slept he was in the habit of 
waking up with yells of rage or terror. Whcn he drank, he 
preferred the cheapest and coarsest kind of brandy, and teck 
a great deal more of it than was good forhim. At such times he 
would become horribly affectionate, and would claw and paw 
his little comrade all over with oaths of endearment, breathing 


neat brandy like an alco- 
holised furnace. Every 
day he clamorously de- 
manded money for drink, 
and would pay no heed to 
Suillivan’s urging that if 
money were to be found to 
~give him that impossible 
appearance of respect- 
ability he craved, it must 
be found shilling by 
shilling, and hoarded 
carefully. 

At length, 
stowed a 


Cyrus be- 
whole five 
shillings upon this Frank- 
enstein monster: and 
whilst he was abroad dis- 
sipating it in the lowest 
haunts of Soho, the little 
man packed up his few 
traps and flew. He re- 
garded Monsieur Peltzer 
in the light of a dreadful 
warning, and began to 
He left 
many of the more ob- 
jectionable of his old com- 
panions, and, in fear of 
meeting Peltzer, he avoided 


reform his ways. 


many of his old haunts. 


He began even to take a 
the 
stole 
divines on 
the shelves of the British 
Museum, and sold to the 
editor of the *. ierubim as 


interest in 
sermons which he 
from the old 


cursory 


novelties in the way of 
theological dissertation. 
He had so far reformed 
that in 
month or two he was the 
proud possessor of no less 


the course of a 


a sum than six pounds 
sterling, all honestly saved 
out of the result of doubt- 
fully honest labour. And 
so curiously do things arrive 
in this world, that this poor 
little spurt of morality on 
the part of the poor little 
caterpillar served to furnish 
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of war. For being one 


z night in Oxford-street, he 
turned and _ recognised 
Peltzer, who hailed him 


with a banter so violent 


and threatening that, to 
get rid of Cyrus 
parted on the spot with two 
thirds of his belongings. 
Peltzer pouched the money, and disappeared, odiously 
radiant ; and Mr. Sullivan paced the streets for an hour or 
two, filled with serious thoughts as to the advisibility of 
beginning his worldly career anew asa farm labourer in New 


ae 
qraine il! 


him, 


Zealand. 

This encounter happened in the month of August, some 
two months after the date of Gabriel Kenyon’s invitation to 
Douglas. 

And now, after something of a surfeit of villainy, let us try 
our fortunes with youth and innocence. 


In a world of coincidences it was hardly remarkable that 
he should have received a few hours later still a letter, the 
contents of which were obviously dictated by a relative of the 
lady. Most observant people have remarked that events 
occur in cycles more or less complete. To have heard mention 
of a man is the prelude to meeting him. To have hoped a 
thing aloud is often the prelude to getting it, and the unex- 
pectedness of the event seems to be its surest prophecy. 

Douglas was not yet experienced enough to escape surprise. 
The simple events of those two days were imprinted on his 
memory so clearly that at any moment he had but to glance 
at them to behold them in all their original rotundity of form 
and vividness of colour. 

When we grow old, or even middle-aged, we enjoy chiefly 
by remembrance. The light of dawn lingers in the memory, 
and tinges what we see later on with something of its own 
magic colour. A man born old would never know how to 
enjoy, how to wonder, how to be pleased, grieved, or astonished, 
or how to fallin love. It is youth who holds the master-key 
to the emotions, and who transfers its possession to memory 
when he leaves his own domain of wonder. 

After the baked flags of London and the dusty purlieus of 
the Courts, the very greenness of the fields was an unspeakable 
joy. A red-roofed rustic cottage, half hidden in trees, with a 
little silver strip of a brook somewhere near it, brought an 
wnutterable pleasure tothe traveller’sheart. A whitecloud float- 
ing softly and listlessly from the blue of the summer sky touched 
him with a vague and tender longing which he would not have 
put into words for any man’s hearing if he could, and could 
not though he would. There were flower plots at little 
country stations whose odour reached him like a happy 
thought ; farmsteads never seen before, and only caught sight 
of for a minute, as the train whirled by them, that were 
familiar and home-like to his heart. In short, he was young 
and happy, and in July weather, and was dreaming, more or 
less consciously, of a pretty girl whom he had seen but once, 
and was going to see again. 

To the quiet and sober fancy there is something almost 
pathetic in the contemplation of a young man so engaged. 
But as adventures are to the adventurous, so are sweets to the 
sweet, and the thoughts of youth to the young; and the 
older man, who can shrug his shoulders with a half-pitying 
philosophy, is more to be pitied than the youth or the maid on 
whom his pity is bestowed. 

To tell the truth, there was a ridiculously shame-faced 
acknowledgment in Douglas’s own mind that he was going to 
fallin love. He resented this belief, and tried to laugh him- 
self out of it, with no great success. To be sure, the 
immediate effect of his self-mockery was decisive, and it was 
easy to arrive at the conclusion that the feelings he expe- 
rienced were altogether absurd. He was a young man of 
many gifts, and had not only something of that faculty of 
poetic imagination before cited, but had also a logical mind, 
which desired to proportion cause to effect and effect to cause 
Thus far there was evidently no earthly reason 
why the young man should be guilty of the felly of falling in 
love. To begin with, he had seen the young lady but once, 
and then only for a moment. Next, he knew nothing of her 
character and disposition. But though he assured himself of 
this, he would have been readier than he guessed to fight on 
behalf of her fair reputation with anybody if an occasion had 
but offered. Then, again, he was poor even yet, though the 
way of success seemed to be opening out broadly and smoothly 
before him; and the girl was an heiress. ‘This last fact alone 
would, as a matter of course, have been a stumbling-block in 
the way of any right-minded young fellow. So Douglas was 
able to persuade himself that his shame-faced mental admission 
was a foolishness, and yet was not able to dismissit altogether. 

Perry Haughton was no longer connected with the outer 
world merely by its coaching roads. It boasted in these days 
a railway station, and the route from town was direct and 
rapid. Ashe drew near the termination of his journey, the 
young fellow was conscious of an amazing nervous flutter. He 


in all things. 
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impressionable ; but 
man happens not only to be 
young, but to have a little of the poetic 
faculty of imagination, he stands at double 
disadvantage. Perhaps at double ad- 
vantage. But the answer to that pro- 
blem depends entirely upon one’s way 
of looking at things. When Douglas’s 
knowledge of the existence of Miss Kenyon 
was little more than twelve hours 
old, he had been able to identify her as 
the daughter of his father’s dearcet fricnd. 
That a young man should have sen a 
young lady, that he should have been 
favourably impressed with her personal | 
appearance, and that he should, within a 
dozen hours, have discovered her identity, 
were facts in themselves by no means 
remarkable or peculiar, and yet to Douglas 
they-contrived to appear so. 


Youth is always 


when a 


The little man packcd up his few traps and flew. 
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was not accustomed to the loss of his self- 
possession, and the present rout of his 
sensations both surprised and annoyed him. 
His anger at it helped him for a while, 
and when he alighted from the train and 
found himself accosted by a middle-aged 
and eminently respectable groom, he was 
The 
that Mr. 
Kenyon himself would have been at the 
station, but had been suddenly called away 
from home, though he would very probably 
have returned by the time the Lodge was 
reached. 


in full possession of himself again. 


groom was charged to say 


The visitor’s traps were got into the 
dog-cart, and the visitor bowled 
rapidly away towards the house. And now, 


was 


to his intense disgust and self-disapproval, 
he found his gathercd forces all newly 
routed. 

There is, probably, no condition of feeling 
to which mcn may not become more or less 
inured. A man habitually shy grows used 
to himself, and is conscious, in the mid.t 
of his most painful fit, of a certain sense of 


custom. 


But when a man habitually self- 
possessed g:ows shy, he has not cvcn the 


sustaining scnse of habit to console him. 

The visitor was already in a state of 
mind almost pitiable in its nervousness 
when a quite terrible fancy flashed upon 
Suppese that he sLotld be recog- 
nised as the recipicnt of Laglcigh’s ‘nsolent 
bounty ! 

Kenyen came out into the hall to meet 
him, and saved him from the Creadful 


him. 


ordeal of encountering the lady without 
preparation. Gabriel’s meurcr was worthy 
of. the popular estimatiecn cf him. It was 
subdued and gentle, almost to a fault. 
He had always ctooped a little in his walk, 
and now his shoulders were so posed as to 
The 
tone of his voice seemed to say that if you 


express humility and Ceprecaticn. 


chose to treat him ill, he was ready to accept 
you as a part of the great universal lesson 
of chastisement. How, with all this gentle- 
ness and humility of his, he contrived to 
be so keen a hand at a bargain as he was, 
surprised a good many people. He seemed 
formed to yield, and yielded less often than 
might have been expected of him. 

The personality of the young lady, who 
as yet was nameless to Douglas’s mind, 
tinged Gabriel. He was uncle to a divinity, 
and, apart from this, he was the only man 
who had reached out a helping hand in 
a time of genuine trouble. That smooth 
and broadly opened pathway to success, 
which seemed to lie before the young 
barrister now, weuld have been very hard 
to arrive at without his helping hand. 
Dick shook the helping hand with great 
heurtiners, and an almost filial reverence. 
No such fancies as those for which Mr. 
Kenyon’s eyes and mouth might have been 
responsible under different circumstances 
assailed him. He saw only a gentle- 
mannered, sad-voiced, generous creature, 


who was uncle to an angel. 
By-ané-by came the introduction to the angel herself. 
““My niece, Helen,’’ said Kenyon ; and Dick, rising, 
When he was shown to 


bowed and muttered unintelligibly. 


The visitor was bowled rapidly towards the honse, 
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The Major was in the habit of calling upon Madame Dammery and chatting over the events of the day.—See page 22. 


his own room, a few minutes later, and was left alone, he 
could not have told whether niece Helen were or were not the 
girl he had seen outside the theatre. P 

His unreasonable perturbation ashamed 
him, and he fought against it, apply- 
ing to himself many unflattering epithets. 
He was just as stupid and as little self- 
possessed at luncheon, discerning only that 
the girl was delightfully frank and fresh 
and young-womanly. 1f he had but once 
been able to dispossess himself of the 
absurd idea that he was there expressly 
to fall in love, he felt that he might have 
acquitted himself better. 

But perhaps his shyness may have been 
of some service to him after all. He was 
so-evidently ill at ease that the girl had 
a little pity, to begin with. He did nothing 
gauche or actually stupid, and he was 
obviously a gentleman, though an unusually 
timid one, she thought. His want of 
nerve gave the girl plenty of opportunity 
to examine him, and of this privilege she 
availed herself. What ske 
liked; and the liking was 


innocently 
saw, she 


none the less dangerous because it was so entirely innocent 
and unconscious. 

There were not many young men introduced to the Lodge 
at Perry Haughton; and it was rather a gloomy conservatory 
for so fresh and bright a flower to bloomin. She had never 
felt it to be so. But then youth has its own resources, and 


-makes its own sunlit atmosphere in quarters which one might 


suppose to be airless and sunless. 

Shortly after luncheon, and just when Douglas was 
beginning to recover himself, the trio become a quartette. 
Lord Bagleigh was announced, and entered, beaming fatnously 
behind his eye-glass. He recognised his old schoolfellow and 
college companion languidly, and having ventured to say that 
it was dooced warm, fell into restless silence, and glowered at 
the new-comer. 

Douglas had been aceustomed to employ his Lordship as a 
chopping-block, and felt so much inclined to renew the 
experiment now that he was only able to restrain himself by 
the most heroic effort. Kenyon proposed to show his guest 
the grounds, and for a few minutes Dick and his old school- 
fellow were left alone together. 

His Lordship arose, adjusted his shirt-cuffs with an air which 
his companion felt to be offensive, and opened the conversation. 

*‘T say, look here,’’ he began, “didn’t know you knew 


anybody down here.”’ 
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“‘ No?” said Douglas. 

““No,”’ said his Lordship. 

“That is your forte, you know,”’ said Douglas. 

“‘ What is my forte?’? demanded his Lordship, aggressively. 

“ Not knowing things,” said Douglas. ‘‘ That was always 
your strong point.” 

His Lordship turned this over for a while, and finding no 
immediate response for it, sat in silence for a minute or two. 

“When did you get here?’’ he asked, after a pause, with a 
manner more markedly aggressive than before. 

‘*This morning,’’ said Douglas. 

‘Going to stay long ¢’’ Bagleigh asked him. 

‘* Probably a mont’: or two,’’ responded Douglas. 

“ Dooced unpleasant |"? said his Lordship. “ Nice neigh- 
bourhood, and all that sort of thing.”’ 

“You think my presence likely to detract from its 
charms? *’ asked Douglas. 4 

“That's just where it is,’ replied his Lordship, who knew 
how to be candid upon occasion. 

“The fact is,” said the young barrister, ‘that you and T 
don’t suit each other, Bagleigh.” 

“By gad, we don't!” the young nobleman answered, 
with conviction. 

“You see,’ pursued Douglas, suavely, ‘“‘ you are bound 
to see—that, having accepted an invitation to stay here, I must 
abide by it. I am chained here by all the laws of politeness. 
Now, you are not. 
at its height. 


The world is wide. The season in town is 
No doubt, your fascinating manners and 
brilliant conversation are missed in many places. You have 
duties elsewhere, Bagleigh.”’ 

‘‘ Beggar gets worse,’”’ said my Lord, as if addressing him- 
self to some invisible third person ; ‘‘ always was a deuced 
unpleasant fellow, and gets worse instead of better. Look 
here,’ he added, turning round with languid inquiry, ‘‘ do 
you mean to stop here all the time ?”” 

‘* T suppose so,’’ answered Douglas. ¥ 

“Damn noosance !”’ said Bagleigh, with an air of disgusted 
fatigue. 

‘Do you mean to stay here all the time?’’ asked the 
barrister. 

“Yes,’? responded his Lordship ; 
calling constantly.” 


“make a point of 


‘* Cheerful prospect ! ’’ said Douglas. 

“Isn't it, by gad!’ his Lordship assented. 

Kenyon’s return put an end to this exchange of civilities. 
The host was very smooth and courteous with the young noble- 
man; but Bagleigh, who had commonly but little to say for 
himself, was so wrathful at Douglas’s presence that he was at 
more than usual disadvantage. The county at this time was 
getting ready for an election fight, and his Lordship was 
usually as keen-setasanybody to talk about the electoral chances. 
He did not talk or think very brilliantly, but was quite per- 
suaded that the country would go to the dayvle unless his noble 
father’s nominee were carried, and was patriotically anxious to 
escape so dreadful a consummation. To-day, however, though 
Kenyon had a great decal of more or less important news to 
give him, Bagleigh’s interest was divided, and at times he 
answered altogether at random. 

Kenyon’s political talk detained him, and he was compelled 
to see the new arrival place himself at Miss Kenyon’s side 
without making even the feeblest effort to frustrate him. 
Kenyon was talking away with a certdin smooth mixture of 
deference and dogmatism, when his Lordship cut the thread of 
his speech abruptly by asking him if he had known that fellow 
long. 

‘‘ His father and my poor cousm,”’ said Gabriel—he always 
spoke of his poor cousin when he wished to indicate Robert 
Kenyon —*‘ were close companions nearly all their lives. Mr. 
Douglas and I have not been long known to each other per- 
sonally, but I have formed a high opinion of him—a very high 
opinion?”’ , 

His Lordship grunted, and said nothing more upon this 
topic ; and Gabriel went on with his political dissertation. 

In the meantime, Douglas was fast settling into himself 
again. His little brush with his Lordship had done wonders 
for him. And now he was no longer intimately concerned with 
his own sensations, he began to think his present circumstances 
charming. The weather was heavenly—an ideal English 
summer day; the landscape was delightful; and, since the 
foolish fancies of the morning had departed, his companion 
was perfection. The young man thought he had never seen 
so sweet and artlcss a simplicity and candour as she displayed. 
And it is quite likely that he was right; for, though good and 
charming girls are fortunately by no means as rare as diamonds, 
though infinitely more valuable, he had not encountered many 
since he had come to be of an age to appreciate their value. 

She was neither over shy nor over frank, but mingled a 
delightful candour with a reticence equally delightful to the 
young man’s mind. She had very fine expressive grey 
eyes, and a way of using them which a coquette would have 
envied, and have envied in vam, because, with this young 
person, these allures were natural, and no more to be helped 
than breathing. ‘They expressed everything she thought, and 
perhaps, since her companion was the older, the stronger, and 
the more experienced of the two, they may have expressed 


even more than she thought. For a young man in love trans- 
lates quite naturally into the mind of a girl his own best and 
subtlest fancies. In such case the girl’s province is uncon- 
sciously to inspire the fancies, and the young man’s province 
is to believe that the fancies are consciously inspired. Douglas 
had no more ridiculous notions about falling in love. He and 
the girl were almost intimate in an hour or two ; and the idea 
of falling in love was a thousand miles away from him, because 
he had actually begun to do it. 


XII. 
There was not much pride about the Major, and when the 
wealthy relative of whom he borrowed for Douglas’s sake 
proposed to supply him with an income of a hundred pounds 
per annum until such time as the Major’s next expected ship 
should come in, he took the not too magnificent allowance 
comfortably and with no self upbraidings. 

He stayed in Douglas’s chambers, and led his own queer 
life with perfect satisfaction. If he had been a novelist or an 
artist his knowledge of the Soho quarter might have been 
invaluable to him; but he was a man who found no uses for 
anything, and was quite contented to enjoy his own discoveries 
without imparting them in any other form to other people. 

There certain burly, black-eyed, red-cheeked 
Parisienne in the Major's favourite district who, regarded him 


was a 


with mingled veneration and affection. She was by profession 
a washerwoman, and, by gift of Nature and dint of practice, 
a perfect mistress of the great art of slang. In Paris, among 
her sisters, she had been known, admired, and dreaded; but 
transported to London, and compelled there to wield a foreign 
language, she had found her native deftness and long practice 
of small avail to her. The Major had one day dropped in at 
her establishment to inquire after some missing articles of 
linen. Finding her but poorly acquainted with English he 
had made his demands in her own tongue, and in half an 
hour the two were comrades. The blanchisseuse had found 
her master; but the Major had found an opponent worthy of 
his stzel, and in each other’s society the pair were happy. 

From that day forward the Major was in the habit of 
calling upon Madame Dammery and chatting over the events 
of the day. 

Madame Dammery passed her working hours in the front 
shop, engaged in the task of ironing. On wintry days, when 
there happened to be no coals at home, the amiable warrior 
had found the front shop no unpleasant calling-place. He 
would sit at ease upon a table, dangling his short legs, smoking 


and rolling cigarettes—if the Fates were so propitious as to: 


afford him tobacco—and Madame Dammery, clad in spotless 
print, spotless white apron, spotless white stockings, and spot- 
less white cap, would chaff him in delicious argot as she plied 
her smoothing-iron. The Major would listen smiling, and, 
when his turn came, would respond with a volubility and 
raciness which surpassed the good woman’s own. 

All the spotlessly attired laundresses of the establishment 
loved and revered the Major. There was not a woman of 
them who would not have done his clear-starching for nothing. 

In hot weather the attractions of the blanchisserie were 
less prorfounced than in cold; but the Major's native sense of 
courtesy compelled him to make his visits no rarer in summer 
than in winter. 

He called upon a certam broiling August day, took his seat 
upon the customary table, lit his customary cigarette, and sat 
for some ten minutes asa target. He was preparing to become 
marksman in his turn, when the arrival‘of a client checked 
him for a moment. 

No sooner had the client spoken than the Major turned his 
head towards him, and skipped lightly from the table. The 
new-comer turned also, and revealed the familiar features of 
Mr. Cyrus Sullivan. His face, which was clouded by an 
unusual look of worry and sadness, cleared for a moment as 
he shcok hands, but the cloud came back again. There was 
no reason why Mr. Sullivan’s presence should interfere with 
the amusements of the hour, and the Major, taking advantage 
of the pause occasioned by his entrance, discharged his 
gathered shafts of repartee. The ironing-women shrieked in 
chorus, and My. Sullivan offered a tributary smile, which 
faded as quickly as its forerunner. Even in the midst of the 
preoccupation caused by the sallies of the blanchisseuse, and 


‘the necessity for responding to them, the Major noticed that 


Sullivan was unlike the Sullivan of old days. The odd mixture 
of insolence and appeal for consideration which had been used 
to characterise him had altogether disappeared, and in its 
place was an air of settled sadness and something which 
looked like bewilderment. 

Cyrus, when he had deposited the little parcel of linen he 
had brought with him, still Imgered—a skeleton at the feast 
of slang. The Major could sce no other reason for his sadness 
than that afforded by impecuniosity. But Sullivan, with a 
manner plainly mechanical, began to jingle a handful of loose 
silver in his pocket, and by-and-by pulled it out, regarded it 
mechanically, and mechanically returned it. He began to 
make excursions to the door, and to return in a wandering 
and uncertain manner. Once he shook hands, and said, ‘‘ Good 
morning.’’ But even after this he lingered. 

The Major regarded him more attentively, and at last 


Sullivan, seeming on a sudden to pluck up resolution, advanced 
and touched him with an air of apology on the shoulder. 

“Tf you could spare me ten minutes of your time, Major 
Morton,” he said, with a manner of unusual solemnity, “I 
should be obliged by your advice.”’ 

“In what way,’ asked the Major, ‘‘ can I be of service to 
you?” ; 

The Major made his adieux, manifestly to the disappoint- 
ment of the ladies, and followed Sullivan into the street. 

“What is it?’’ he asked. 

““T can't tell you here,’? Sullivan answered. ‘* Wait till 
we get into my room.”’ 

The Major walked on in silence, and in the course of a 
minute or two found himself seated alone with Sullivan. The 
little man was profoundly dejected. He polished his baldness 
nervously with a doubtful handkerchief, which he afterwards 
rolled into a ball, and, rubbing the palms of his hands 
with fhis, he glanced twice or thrice at the Major before he 
began his statement. 

**Look here,’’ he said, suddenly, TJ will begin at the 
beginning.”’ 

“Asa general rule,’ responded the Major, “it’s a good 
place to begin at.” 

‘‘T was in Paris thirteen years ago,” said Mr. Sullivan, 
“and there I knew a blackguard by the name of Peltzer. I 
have always been a great deal too careless about the kind of 
men I have known,” pursued the poor Cyrus, wagging his 


‘head sorrowfully ; ‘‘ but if I had guessed what the fellow was, 


T wouldn’t have know him at all.”’ 

‘© What was he?” asked the Major. 

“Well,” said Sullivan, mournfully, ‘‘he wasn’t anything 
aman ought to be, and he was about everything a man ought 
not tobe. He had been a pickpocket; he had been a card- 
sharper; and I have found out that, since I saw him for the 
last time in Paris, he has had twelve years for burglary.”’ 

‘Nice iman,’’ said the Major, almost warmly. 

““You’d say so, if you saw him,’’ answered Cyrus. “I 
mct him in London, a little while back, and I was fool enough 
to speak to him. He came and planted himself on me, and 
made me keep him until I ran away. 
the street, and made me split my little savings with him.” 

‘“ Why did you do it ?’’ asked the Major. 

“T could not help it,”’ the little man answered. ‘ But I 
haven’t told my story yct. When I saw hin in Paris, thirteen 
years ago last winter, 1 was coming home to London, and he 
was at the railway station. He pointed out a man there who 
was also going to London, and he asked me to watch him, 
and to tell him where the fellow went. I asked him why.” 

‘“‘Naturally,”’ said the Major, with an cncouraging nod, 
for Sullivan was evidently in need of encouragement, and told 


Last night he metm> in 


his story haltingly. 

| “He said that by watching this man, and by finding out 
who he was and where he went to, it was likely that we might 
make a great deal of moncy. I did not know how that was 
to be done, but I followed the man. ; 

‘* He came, in the first place, to a house close by here. He 
was very poorly dressed at that time; but he went out at 
night and bought decent clothes. Next morning he went 
down to a little country place, which I won’t mention just 
yet, and there he walked straight into a very big property. 1 
sent the news of what I had learned to Peltzer, but the letter 
came back. He had gone to the galleys. When I met hin 
here a month or two ago, and was such a fool as to speak to 
him, almost the first thing he asked me was if I knew any- 
thing about the man he had set me to watch. I told him 
‘Yes’; and the beggar laid hold of me as if he wanted to cat: 
me. He asked if he was rich, and I told him ‘ Yes’ again ; 
and then he said that there was nothing this man had that 
he would not part with, to the last penny, if he knew what 
Peltzer had to tell him.”’ ; 

‘Um!’ said the Major. His earlier knowledge of Mr. 
Sullivan was notaltogether without weight. He was generally 
disposed to scepticism in regard to anything Cyrus might say ; 
but, on the whole, he inclined to a moderate belief in him at 
present. ‘‘Did he tell you what his hold on the man was?’’ 

“Tt came out at last,’’ said Cyrus, ‘that he was going to 
charge the man with murder.’’ 

It was at this point that the Major became really convinced 
of his companion’s veracity. The harmless Cyrus was 
unaccustomed to deal with problems so momentous as that 
which now oppressed him, and it weighed him down altogether. 
He had forgotten even to embroider his story with invention. 

“He came to me last night,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and made me 
split my savings with him. He got the money out of me in order 
to go down there and denounce the man, and try, of course, to 
bleed him. He said we were to go shares in what he got; 
but of course I should never see a penny if I wanted it, and I 
couldn't touch it if he offered it.”” 

‘“Well,’’ said the Major, “it’s a queer story. What do 
you want to ask my advice about ¢”’ er ; 

Sullivan, making no verbal response, arose, and turned his — 
back upon his companion. He drew from an inncr breast- 
pocket a letter, from which he removed the envelope, and, 
laying this upon the table with the superscription downwards, 
set his hand upon it and held out the letter to the Major. 
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‘Read that,’’ he said, with a face and voice expressive of 
something like desperation. 

The Major leaned back in his chair, threw one leg over the 
other, and read, murmuringly— 

“ Sir,—I am informed that a very horrible danger overhangs 
an English gentleman of high position and unblemished repu- 
tation who, thirteen years ago, bore in Paris the name of 
Auguste Moreau. If that gentleman is known to you, it is of the 
utmost moment that he should at once be informed of the danger 
which threatens him. I shall be happy to give any particulars 
which may be required at my hands. If there is no truth in 
the positive and appalling statements which have reached me, 
I can, at least, have done no harm by forwarding this letter. 

‘Your obedient servant, Cyrus Svuiitvan.”’ 

“Well,” said the Major, ‘what is the object of this 
letter?” y 

Sullivan sat silent. 

“Do you want to blackmail the man on your own account?” 
asked the Major, sardonically. 

But the denial sounded indeterminate. 

“What do you want to ask my advice about?’ asked the 
Major, 

Sullivan tovk up the letter from where Morton’s hand had 
let it fall upon the table, and put it in its envelope, wh'ch he 
still hold with the superscription downward. 

The Major rolled and lit a cigarette, and, after a pause of 
considerable length, repeated his query. 

“* What do you want to ask my advice about?’’ : 

“T felt,’’ said Sullivan, looking up at him, “as if I 
couldn’t hold the confounded thing myself. I felt this morn- 
ing as if it would burst me, if I didn’t speak to somebody 
about it.’”’ 

“You don’t want advice, then ?’’ asked the Major. 

“Oh, but I do, though !"’ cried the poor little Cyrus, eagerly. 
“Upon my word, I don’t know what to do. Ought I to send 
this letter or not? ”’ 

““ What is your object in sending the letter ?’? demanded 
Morton. y 

Cyrus glanced at him with a look half doubt, half guilt, 
and all appeal. , 

“T don’t know,’’ he answered, falteringly. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
he added, in an apologetic, shame-faced way, ‘‘ there might 


“No,’’ suid Cyrus. 


be som:ching in it.” 

‘What does that mean?’’ asked the Major. | 

“Why, you know,” said Mr. Sullivan, vaguely and guiltily, 
“he’s a very wealthy cove.” 

‘* And that means,”’ said Morton, “‘ that you do want to 
blackmail the man on your own account.”’ 

‘“No; it doesn’t,’ Cyrus protested ; ‘“ but "he might feel 
grateful for a’?—he paused and tried back, searching for a fit 
expression—‘‘ he might feel grateful for a tip.’’ 

** And ‘s0,”’ said the Major, *‘ for a pecuniury consideration 
you are willing to become an accessory after the fact to 
murder.” 

Cyrus’s aspect of guilt deepened upon him, and he rubbed 
his hands with an air of almost doz-like propitiation. 

‘* Now, Mr. Sullivan,”’ said the Major, almost severely, ‘I 
won't have anything todo with this extremely shady business. 
T decline to advise you upon this matter in any way. I don't 
know anything at all about it. I shall make it my business 
to forget all you have said to nie; or, if I recall it at all, I 
shall remember it alongside a good many other startling 
narratives I have heard from your lips. Narratives,’’ he 
added, the severity of his visage broken by a twinkle which 
the abashed Cyrus did not see, “ narratives which do more 
credit to your imagination than to your moral sense.”’ : 

“This is true,” cried Sullivan. ‘ Major Morton, I give 
you my word of honour it is as truc as gospel.” 

“ Supposing it to be true,” said the Major, rising, and 
laying a hand upon his hat, “ it is not, so far as I can see, any 
affair of yours or mine. If a gentleman, now prosperous and 
universally respected, chose to commit murder thirteen years 
ago, and 1f a brother scoun‘drel chooses to. blackmail him or 
denounce him, the only concern an honest man could possibly 
have would be, without any hope of fee or reward at all, to 
denounce the pair. The one is a» murderer as much as his 
accomplice.”” 5 

‘Thirteen years is a long time,’’ said Sullivan. 

‘Tt is thirteen years too long,”’ responded the Major. 

“Don’t you think,’’ asked Cyrus, feebly, *‘ that it would 
be rather hard lines to be nailed after thirteen years?” 

“You and I, My. Sullivan,’’ replied the Major, ‘‘ stand 
upon platforms which are wide apart. You can do, Sir, what 
the devil you please.”’ 

He took up his hat, fixed it deliberately, and moved 
towards the door, the poor Cyrus sitting quite crushed and 
forlorn, with bent head and dejected countenance. 

“Tam not quite certain,” said the Major, pausing at the 
~ door, and turning, ‘‘ that a good citizen would not feel it his 
duty to take this story of yours to the authorities. But I do 
not profess to be a model citizen myself. I am aman of con- 
stitutional timidity and shyness, and I hate a row.”’ 

“or Heaven’s sake,” groaned Cyrus, ‘“‘ don’t split on me, 
Major Morton! I see now what I ought to have done, but I 
can't do it. I wouldn’t have the man’s life upon my hands, 


Sir, for all the gold in the cellars of the Bank of England. It 
I did a thing like that, I don’t believe I should ever go to 
sleep again. But if you split 1am ruined. It would all get 
into the papers, and I should los» the only berth I have.”’ 
“Every citizen,’? said the Major, “owes a duty to the 
commonwealth. If you are really aware of the fact that a 
murder has been committed, and that the murderer has gone 
undiscovered, and lived in prosperity and general esteem for 
thirteen years, it is your plain duty to lay what you know 
before the authorities. If I believed you, it would be my plain 
duty to lay the matter before them. 
believe you, and I won't believe you. 


But, you see, I do not 
You may understand 
that, if you like, as expressing no doubt of your veracity.” 

Cyrus, sitting at the table during the Major's address, 
toyed nervously with the letter, turning it this way and that, 
until, with a little gesture of despair, he threw it from him as 
Morton spoke his final words, and the letter fell superscription 
upwards, on the table. Tt was addressed in a very legible and 
clerklike hand, and the writing was rather unusually large. 
The latter lay within a yard of Morton’s nose, and before he 
knew it, he had read the address. Sullivan looked up at him, 
swiftly, and laid a rapid and wpon the letter. But the motion 
was merely instinctive ; for his glance, rapid and furtive as it 
was, had told him clearly that the address had been read. 
There was silence for the space of a full minute, and then 
the Major spoke. 

“Is that the man,’’ he asked, ‘‘ to whom the letter is 
addressed ? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Cyrus. 

Then there was silence for another minute or thereabouts. 

** Arve you going to send that letter ?’’ Morton asked. 

“*T don’t know,”’ said Sullivan, miserably. 

“Well,” said the Major, with the air of a man who 
has made up his mind, ‘‘I won’t have art or part in the 
matter.” 

And with that he left the room, walked down-stairs and 


into the street. Arrived there, he paused, and, drawing a 


letter from his pocket, read it with an air of profound chagrin. 
The street was full of traffic, and the Major, having planted him- 
selfin the middle of the footway, was 1 good deal hustled. But 
he stood there until he had read the letter through. It came from 
Dick Douglas, who had now been a visitor at Mr. Kenyon’s 
house for some six weeks; and it sang Helen, Helen, and 
nothing but Helen, from beginning to end. Douglas, in his 
letters, which had been very regular indeed, had clung to this 
theme with remarkable tenacity. He had scarcely ever varied 
from it, and his old bachelor chum had known for what now 
seemed a long time that the young fellow was falling more 
and more in love with his host’s niece. And now this horrible 
charge hung over the host himself. : 

The Maj or was shaken out of his ordinary equanimity, and 
he acted with less than his common coolness. He dived into 
an hotel, consulted a time-table, and then rushed off to the 
nearest telegraph-oftice*and wired to Douglas, ‘‘ Meet me, 
railway station, Perry Haughton, six thirty.’’ Then he hurried 
away to Dick's chambers, packed a meagre portmanteau, 
carried it to the railway station, and in due time was whirled 
away into the country. 


XIII. 


Mr. Gabriel Kenyon began to see that in inviting Douglas to 
the Lodge he had committed a blunder—possibly a blunder of 
the first order. When you have invited a man to stay a 
specified time with you, it is not the easiest thing in the world 
to get rid of him before that specified time has expired. 
There are many ways by which the thing can. be done, but all 
but one of them involve a departure from strict veracity. 
Strict veracity is a beautiful thing in its way, but social and 
sociable people contrive for the most part to live without it. 
A good many people, finding a guest unwelcome or undesirable, 
would be able to equivocate with him, to find pressing business 
for themselves, to invent a family lawyer, a sick friend, a 
doctor’s stern injunction to travel. But the sturdy moralists 
who, do these things resemble the happy gourmand whose 
digestive organs have not yet begun to fail him—they commit 
indiscretions and feel no evil consequences. The dyspeptic 
views their achievements with dread, their ventures look sinful 
to him. In like manner Mr. Gabriel, whose spiritual peptics 
were, as we know, long since disordered, recoiled from the 
least offence to conscience. There were many occasions upon 
which a little trifle of a lie would have been a luxury to him, but 
he never felt free to indulge himself. Happy people who can 
eat what they will! Twice happy they of robust moral 
digestion! But nobody can have his cake and cat it. Mr. 
Gabriel had eaten all his cake at a sitting, so to speak. He 
hankered after more pretty often, but suppressed his longings 
as best he might, and‘was horribly afraid of them, as evidencing 
an unregenerate frame of mind. 

The blunder into which he felt he had fallen with respect to 
Douglas, was this. He had forgotten that his niece was grow- 
ing up to be a woman, and, in many respects, an unusually 
attractive and charming one, and it had never occurred to him 
that she could yet be looked on as anything but a child. 

‘There were few persons in the world whom Mr. Gabriel 
supposed to be less capable of giving him lessons than young 
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Lord Bagleigh. . But it was from Lord Bagleigh that he 
reecived his first lesson upon this question. 

His Lordship rode over one morning and asked to see 
Mr. Kenyon alone. Mr. Kenyon was at the moment engaged 
in interviewing a poacher, whom he at once remanded 


on receipt of Bagleigh’s message. The wrongdoer and 
his satellites of the county police force having with- 


drawn, the visitor was shown He 


He was 
dressed within an inch of his life, and had pitilessly garotted . 


into Gabriel's library. 
was pale, and his manner was distinctly nervous. 
himself with a collar of unusual proportions. He was alway: 
very accurately groomed, but this morning he was more than 
usually sleek, and he had, in honour of the special senti- 
ment of the day, for the first 
decoration of bangles, 


time assumed the manly 
gifted 


an appropriate finish to 


which had 


but newly discovered to form 


some spirit 


male attire. We was partly proud and partly ashamed of 
these, and manifested alternate ensts of desire to show them 
When he had shown them he became 
When, after a 
minute or two he had disguised them, it seemed necessary to 


and not to show them. 
suddenly ashamed of them, and hid them. 


put them in evidence. 
After an exchange of the ordinary salutations, his Lordship 
sat down, and, toying surreptitiously with the bangle, said it 
was a fine day. Gabriel assented, and his Lordship sank into 
a confused silence. It was improbable, on the face of things, 
that he should have ridden over and have demanded a private 
interview for the purpose of making this statement only, but 
for a minute or two he made no further conversational effort. 
1t was a part of Gabriel’s general plan to allow people who 
had business with him to make their own opportunities for 
introducing it. 
ing game was his strong point. 


He had found from experience that the wait- 
3ut Bagleigh paused so long, 
and was so evidently ill at ease, that at last he felt compelled 
to lead him on. 

‘You wishéd to see me privately :’’ said Gabriel. 

“ Y-e-s,’’ responded Bagleigh. 


’ 


‘* We are quite alone,’’ said Gabriel, smiling, when another 
pause had shown more clearly than ever the completeness of 
his Lordship’s embarrassment. ; 

Bagleigh smiled at him, with the look of « martyr in his 
agony. 

Mr. Kenyon was a man who was largely influenced by the 
territorial and aristocratic sentiments, but for the moment he 
almost despised the vacuous and helpless young gentleman 
before him. 

‘Look here,’’ said his Lordship, suddenly, ‘I've been 
thinking ’’—— 

He stopped there as if the statement half ashamed him. 

“Yes?” said Gabriel, suavely, ‘‘ you have been thinking!” 

‘“T ’ve been thinking about getting married,”’ said Bagleigh. 

‘“‘ Getting married ?”’ said Gabriel. ‘‘ Yes? By no means 
an unwise reflection.” 

‘“‘T think, you know,”’ said his Lordship, speaking rapidly, 
and with something of a nervous sfammer, ‘‘ 1 think, you 
know, that a fellow ought to get married. I think it keeps a 
fellow straight—gives a fellow an object, don’t you know? 
and all that sort of thing.” 

‘« Quite so,’’ Gabriel answered, caressing one hand with the 
palm of the other, and leaning forward with an air half of 
humility and half of patronage; “‘ quite so—quite so.” 

‘‘T*ve been im a deuce of a state about it,’’ said his Lord- 
ship, “‘for no end of a time, and I can’t stand it any longer.”” 

Gabriel began to flutter a little. He began to guess. His 
first answer to the guess was, ‘ Impossible.’ His next took 
the form of a question, ‘‘ Was it soimpossible, after all +” 

“‘ Have you,’’ he demanded, ‘‘ fixed upon any special young 
lady, or is the desire you express a merely. general’? —— 

He spoke with a little drawl, pausing between each word, 
and, finding no conveniently-rounded finish to his sentence, 
he closed it with a little flourish of the hands and a nervous 
smile. 

His Lordship, who had been absorbed ir the contemplation 
of his bangles, hid them with a sudden air of shame, and 
found nothing to say for himself. 

‘““T presume,’’ said Gabriel, ‘that you have an actual 
object in your mind.” , 

“Yes,” said Bagleigh, with an air-so furtive ‘and shamé- 
faced that he might have been confessing to a petty larceny. 

“Was it,’’ asked Gabriel, “‘ your intention to confide in 
me, or to ask my advice ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Bagleigh. 

“Well, Iam sure,’’ Kenyon answered, making his voice 
and manner as genial as he could, ‘‘ if I can be of the slightest 
assistance to you in this matter—a matter so important to 
yourself—I shall really be delighted.” 

“Shall you?” cried his Lordship, eagerly. 
of that.”’ ; 

‘Delighted,’ Gabriel replied, with a charming air of 
innocence. ‘‘ Now,’ he added, ‘in what way do you think I 
can be of service ? ”’ 

“ Look here,’’ said Bagleigh, with an effort, ‘I want your 
permission *?—— 

He had begun with an evident intent to declare himself at 
full; but here he floandered and broke down. 


’ 


“T am glad 
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‘ 


My permission ?’’ asked Gabriel, a little blinder than he 
need have been. But he, too, was flurried by the turn the 
interview had taken. 

“Yes,” said Bagleigh, ‘‘ that ’s where it is.”’ 

The statement was vague, yet it appeared to justify 
Gabriel's belief. 

“Excuse me, Bagleigh,’’ he said; ‘‘but let me ask you to 
make yourself quite clear, You ask my permission to do what?”’ 

‘‘T want to know,” said Bagleigh, desperately, “if you 
will let me speak to Miss Kenyon.” 

‘Dod understand,” Gabriel asked him, “that you desire 
to offer your hand to my niece?” 

‘© Yes,’ said his Lordship, ‘that’s what I want ” 

“The proposal,’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ takes me aback a little, I 
confess,”” 


‘Don’t say that,” cried Bagleigh, beseechingly. 

“ My niece,” said Gabriel, ‘is quite a child. I have never 
yet associated her in my mind with the idea of marriage. You 
have, I suppose, fully made up your mind upon the matter?” 
said Bagleigh. 


** Oh, —yes,”’ “T’m quite set upon it, I 
3 q I 


assure you.” 

‘ After all,” said Gabriel, who was becoming inured to the 
position, ‘‘ Helen is nearly eighteen years of age. It is not 
quite unheard of that a girl of that age <.ould have suitors.” 

“ Not at all,” said his Lordship, who also began to be a 
little more at ease now that his mission was in part accom- 
plished. ‘There was Straker, married quite a girl only a 
month or two ago, and she turncd out to have been married 
before, and to have a husband living—no end of a bad lot. 
don’t you know,”’ 


He seemed to perceive when he had spoken that the illus- 
tration was hardly germane to the case, and began to fumbie 
feebly beneath his wristbands. 

The influence of the territorial and aristocratic sentiment 
was almost inadequate to Gabriel’s need, but he said nothing, 
which, all things considered, was, perhaps,’ the wisest thing 
for himto do. His Lordship was in the state of mind to be 
upsct by a trifle; and, having realised the idea that he was an 
ass, he permitted himself to be embarrassed by it terribly. 

‘May I ask,’’? said Gabriel, after awhile, “if it is your 
Lordship’s desire that I should speak to my niece ”’ 

“{ should be awfully obliged if you would, don’t you 
know,” returned his Lordship ; and, rising, he advanced to 
shake hands. 

“ You'll stay to luncheon?’ said Gabriel. 
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‘“No,”’ returned his Lordship, with emphasis; ‘‘ not to-day. 
The fact is, I just rode over ’’—— 

‘*T will speak to my niece, then,” said Gabriel, smoothly, 
‘* and will lay your Lordship’s flattering proposal before her.” 

Bagleigh got away precipitately, and at the gates «n- 
countered Douglas, who saluted him with more amiability 
than common. His Lordship, who had been hurried into pre- 
mature action by the young barrister’s presence, was not 
disposed to accept his overtures, and contented himself by a 
surly nod. 

Gabriel found no opportunity to approach his niece with 


any announcement of the honour Lord Bagleigh had laid upon 
her until late that evening. He spent the greater part of the 
day in thinking about it, and being, from the beginning, an 
egotist of the profounder sort, he surveyed it entirely in those 
aspects which concerned himself. To begin with, it was 
necessary to appreciate the position of Providence in the 
mutter, and to appreciate it fairly. If there was one thing in 
the world about which Gabriel Kenyon had come to be surer 
than another, it was that nothing happened to him without 
having a definite intention in it. Trifles assumed an appear- 


ance of first-rate importance in his cyes, and events of real 


weight in his affairs were providential tests. It was significant 
of the man and of his practised way of thinking that the 
more inflamed, irritated, and generally abnormal his conscience 
grew, the more he was inclined to believe it to be healthy. If 
ever his faithful watch-dog ceased to bark, he himself took up 
the task and barked until he wakened it. 

Now, in view of Lord Bagleigh’s offer for Helen’s hand, he 
began to take himself to task with much zeal as to whether he 
himself were going to reap any advantage by this unlooked-for 
circumstance: as to whether he were getting to over-value 


this world’s goods; as to whether the influence of the 
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territorial and aristocratic sentiment were too powerful within 
him; as to whether the proposal and its consequences were a 
cross to be carried or a temptation to be shunned. 

If it had not been for the crime of more than thirteen 
years ago, his conscience would never have grown to be so 
tender, But, apart from this, to all practical intent, the 
crime was dead and buried and forgotten. Gabriel knew well 
enoigh the effect it had had upon him, and looked upon it, so 
far as it went, as an unmixed good. But, after this lapse of 
years, it was not easy to feel that he, the present Gabriel 
Kenyon, was in any way responsible for the act of Auguste 
Moreau. Actually, in his own mind, he dissociated himself 
from that poverty-stricken and hungry criminal. Months of 
suffering and of terror, years of goodness, blemished only by 
those little peccadilloes of which the noblest may at times be 
guilty, had set him at so great a distance from his former self 
that they were quite apart. He had outlived that latest 
punishment of his crime which had developed itself in his 
affection for his niece. It is pretty evident that nothing in 
the whole inner furniture of the man was sound; but this love 
of his for the girl was as near being natural as it was possible 
for it to be. It was not terrible to him, as it had been, but 
was a sign, in his infernal juggling casuistry, that he was 
reconciled to the world, to himself, and to Heaven. 

But, indeed, this thing was certain : except for the vigilant 
watch which he kept upon his conscience (which he felt to be a 
thing in itself altogether admirable), he could long since have 
He inflamed that monitor wilfully, and of 
malice aforethought; he kept him awake at night, and he 
sedulously poked at him in his kennel all day long. 
He was determined to be virtuous and ill at ease. He 
thought that he was the chief of sinners, and rejoiced in 
a fat humility that he should think so. He was conscious 
there was no equally worthy testimonial to grace. 

Gabriel and Douglas were alone in the drawing-room that 
evening, when dinner was announced. Gabriel was silent, 
being occupied with his own reflections about Lord Bagleigh’s 
proposal of the morning; and Dick was also silent, being 
0 one d by the works of love in idleness. 

‘ Dinner is on the table, Sir,’’ said the venerable Partridge, 
appearing at the door. 

Gabriel rose, and motioned Douglas to lead the way aay 
stairs. It was one of Gabricl’s boasts to be as punctual as 
Time himself, and he would allow nothing to wait for any- 
body. He manifested even towards his niece a little frosty 
displeasure when she infringed this rule of his, and, as he 
followed Douglas down the staircase, his manner was iced, and 
he wore an air of injury. 

He was scarcely half-way to the dining-room, however, 
when he turned at the sound of the girl’s step behind him, and 
beheld her radiant. She paused, and made him a mock curtsey. 

““You were getting ready to scold,’’ she said—‘‘ I knew it 
by the shape of your shoulders.” 

Gabriel smiled at this, and, notwithstanding his passion for 
punctuality, waited for her to approach him, and stood there 
smilin ¢ with an outstretched hand. 

Where the girl stood there was quite a bower of greenery 
and flowers, and Douglas, who stood looking up from the foot 
of the staircase, thought he had never seen so charming a 
picture as she made. It is likely enough that he was right, 
for, as has been said already, she was unusually pretty, and he 
himself was far enough in love by this time to have made a 
goddess of her, She was a trifle too saucy for a goddess at the 
moment; but, tothe young man’s mind, all moods became her, 
and he was in a ridiculous condition of charmed surprise about 
her constantly. Little changes that to anybody but a lover 
would have passed unremarked—little alterations of mood and 
expression, posture and accent, were to him so many revelations. 
There is probably no truer indication of the beginning of love 
in a young man’s mind than this. A careful observer of the 
history of the passion would probably pronounce the condition 
indispensable; and any young man who may doubt the 
quality of his own emotions is invited to apply to himself this 
test, with the assurance that he will find it an unfailing 
touchstone. 

It came into Gabriel’s mind that Bagleigh’s choice was by 
no means.a foolish one, and that the girl would do infinite 
credit to the title he offered her. He began at that moment to 
be. distinctly ambitious of it, and, as a matter of course, 
countered sharply upon his own desire by declaring that it 
would be a terrible sacrifice to part with her. He was always 
sparring with his own wishes and emotions in this way ; and, 
though he was often severely mauled in the process, he con- 
trived sometimes to win. His affection for his niece was 
strong enough to make the prospect of their parting a pain. 
His own suffering was the only salve he had learned to apply to 
conscience. And so, with his own trained faculty in that 
direction, he set to work to be deliberately tender and unhappy 
about the chance of losing Helen. Before dinner was over, he 
had so far sueceeded that whatever advantage lay in the 
proposal affected her alone, whilst her well-being was to be a 
sorrow to him. 

The windows of the dining-room were open, and the 
evening sunlight flooded the lawns and gardens of the Lodge. 
Gabriel was silent, but the two young people held a fairly 
brisk conversation, talking with an appearance of ease and 
naturalness which, to an acute observer, might have worn some- 
thing of an artificial air. Theirintercourse, on the surface, was 
very frank, candid, and natural; but it was noticeable that there 
were no pauses in their talk. There was a desire to keep the 
conversational ball constantly in movement. If one allowed 
it to drop, the other picked it up and set it going again with 
a suspicious agility. This was a characteristic of any and 
every téte-d-tcte they held. And Gabriel’s silence and 
abstraction—-which were unusually marked, even for him— 
seemed to leave them quite alone together this evening. They 


been at rest. 


talked away busily, therefore, on all manner of topics; and . 


Gabriel, rousing himself now and again to listen, heard 
nothing that might not have been cried from the house-tops, 
without putting either of the young people to the blush. 
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There was nothing—there never had been anything from the 
beginning of their acquaintance—in their talk which verged 
upon sentiment. They might even have been accused of 
flippaney. But the young man was almost always engaged in 
inward combat with his own sentiments; and the girl was 
half-conscious of a fear, though less than half conscious of 
what th: fear might mean. 

When the meal was over, and Gabriel and his guest were 
left alone, the. elder broke his silence. Except for the 
murmured grace with which the repast was begun and ended, 
he had not spoken until this. 

“Will you smoke your cigar alone this evening, Douglas ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘T shall be occupied for half an hour.”’ 

He was always disposed to be ceremonious, and he bowed 
after this small speech with an exaggerated stiff courtesy. 
The young man strolled through the open windows on to the 
lawn, and there wandered to and fro in the mellow evening air 
thinking of Helen, and forgetful of the unlighted cigar between 
his lips. 

The girl was singing somewhere within the house, in a 
clear treble like a bird’s, and he stood still to listen to her. 
She was warbling the air of some simple old ballad, withowt 
its words, and had sung it already twice or thrice, when she 
stoppedin the middle of the tune, and Douglas was fam to 
finish it for himself, being one of those people to whom an 
unended tune isa thing unbearable. His own voice was not the 
most tuneful organ in the world, and he laughed at the contrast 
it made, and then, forgetting all things else, went on strolling 
up and down in the late sunlight, thinking of the girl. 

Her song had been cut short by Gabriel’s entry to the 
room. , 

‘* My dear,”’ said Gabriel, laying a hand upon her shoulder, 
“‘T wish to speak to you.’” Something of an unusual gravity 
in his manner impressed her, and she looke‘ at him attentively. 
““T wish you,’’ he continued, ‘‘to weigh what I shall say to 
you before answering it. Sit down.’’ 

He placed a chair for her, and, when she had seated herself, 
he walked up and down before her, with bent head and hands 
clasped behind him; she resting her hands lightly folded in 
her lap, and following him with her eyes. His exordium, and 
his gravity combined with it, awoke her interest. She was 
even a little afraid. 

“You are eighteen’ years of age in six or seven weeks’ 
time, my dear,”’ he said, pausing before her and raising his 
eyes to her face. ‘‘ You are growing to be a woman.’’ 

Her only answer to this was given in a little half- 
embarrassed laugh; and he betook himself to his promenade 
again, 

“Thad a visit this morning,’’ he went on, casting a side- 
long glance upon her, ‘‘from my estimable young friend, Lord 
Bagleigh.”’ 

She unclasped her hands with,a quick, nervous movement, 
but immediately returned to her old attitude ; and Gabricl, 
without in the least knowing why, felt the slight gesture to be 
disconcerting. 

“Lord Bagleigh,’’ he pursued, still marching up and 
down, ‘‘is a young man of exceptional position. He is a 
young man who conceals beneath an exterior of carelessness 
many admirable qualities and a nature of much warmth and 
goodness.”’ 

Outside, the light, though softened, was still clear. But 
in this curtained room the air was dim. Gabriel’s glance at 
his niece’s face had told him nothing; but the girl had gone 
suddenly quite pale, and her hands clenched each other 
tightly. She would have had little of that penetration which 
is known to characterise her sex, if she had not guessed by this 
time what was coming. 
was a good deal agitated by it. 

“The object of Lord Bagleigh’s visit to me this morning,” 
Gabriel went on; ‘‘ was to make a formal application for your 
hand in marriagé.’’ 

And here he experienced a surprise. Perhaps that growth. 
towards womanhood with which he had only that morning 
begun to credit his niece was further advanced than he had 
fancied. Perhaps circumstances, of which he had been too 
blind and self-observant to take cognisance, might have helped 
it in these later weeks to a quick development. Perhaps the 
mere fact of finding herself on ground which, in virtue of her 
sex, was native to her, gave her a strength and decision she 
had never felt before. 

‘“‘T am very much obliged to Lord Bagleigh,”’ she said, 
“but you must ask him never to say anything more of this.”’ 

“My dear,’ began Gabricl, drawing his hands from 
behind him and taking one of hers, ‘‘ consider.” 

‘There is nothing to consider,”’ she responded ; 
never think of marrying Lord Bagleigh.”’ 

Until that moment Gabriel had never felt conscious of a 
will of his own in respect to his niece’s conduct. She had 
never in anything opposed him, and he could not, all at once, 
realise the belief that she would actually oppose him here. 

‘** You must not look at this matter like a child, my dear.’’ 

He spoke with that suave superiority of age which is, 
perhaps, in matters of th’s sort, one of the most troublesome 
things youth has to bear. 

“Lord Bagleigh is a young man who does very well to. 
laugh at,” interjected Miss Helen. Gabriel regarded her 
angrily. ‘‘ Uncle,’ said the girl, slipping one arm about his 
neck, ‘‘ you do not wish me to marry Lord Bagleigh ?”’ 

Her caresses were extremely rare, and the appeal and the 
caress together half disarmed him. f 

“JT want you,’’ he answered, guarding hamoeld against 
himself, and growing a little querulous in doing it, ‘* [ want 
you to look seriousiy at this proposal, and not to throw it on 
one side as if it were a toy, and you a wilful child.” 

** Very well, dear,’? she answered. ‘‘ How long shall I 
take to think of it?”’ 

“*T don’t like your tone, my dear,’’ said Gabriel; ‘‘I don’t 
like your tone at all. Young men have hearts, my dear. A 
proposal of this kind is a serious thing, and is to be taken 
seriously.’’ 


*T could 


It was her first experience, and she 
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‘“‘T take it very seriously indeed,” his niecc answered. “If, 
for form's sake, you ask me to think of it, I oie take as long 
as you please, and think of it as often as I can.’ 

“You mean to say, then,’’ he answered, in some heat of 
anger, ‘‘ that, however long you may take to think of this, 
you will not change your mind about it?”’ 

His tone and manner surprised her. They had never been 
in opposition until now, and, indeed, she had hardly ever 
found herself opposed to anybody. 

‘“T cannot change my mind,’’ she said. 

“Take a week to think of it,’’ Gabriel answered, fearful of 
pressing her too hard at once. ‘Give me your answer in a 
week—not now.” 

** Very well, dear,’’ she answered, drawing herself away 
from hin. 

‘Lhe interview ended there, and Helen retired to her own 
room, a little bower of a place which overlooked the gardens. 
It had been her mother’s favourite retiring-room ; and-a good 
many of her girlish treasures were still to be seen there—old- 
fashioned little boxes decorated with sea-shells, daguerreotype: 
of schoolfellows (whose features were so faded that they were 
only to be scen when the silver-plate was held ashunt), birthday 
books and swmmer annuals, with faded flowers pressed between 
the leaves. Standing at the open window, she saw Douglas 
still lounging lonely to and fro upon the lawn beneath. He 
looked up suddenly and brightly, as though her presence had 
actually touched him. 

“Good-night, Mr. Douglas,’ she said, nodding to him 
through the open window. 

‘“Good-night, Miss Kenyon,’ he answered, raising his 
hat, and looking up to her. 

At this moment Gabriel re-entered the dining-room, and it 
was then for the first time that he actually realised that his 
guest was a young man, his niece a young woman, and he 
himself the least guarded of tacticians. 
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Douglas, happily unconscious of Gabriel's discovery, stood 
looking up at the little figure above him, until Helen, with a 
final nod and a smile, drew down the window, and disappeared. 
Then, not noticing Gabriel in the dim twilight of the : 
room, Dick turned away and strolled until he reached the gravel 
drive, and, pursuing this, came to the gates. He stood there, 
thinking of Helen, and nothing but Helen, until the sound of 
a footstep awoke him from his reverie. He turned, and saw a 
small boy, who wore a kind of half uniform, and carried a 
leather satchel. 

““Tf you please, Si 
Douglas ?”’ 

“Tam Mr. Douglas.”’ 

The boy produced a telegram addressed to ‘ Richard 
Douglas, Esquire, the Lodge, Perry Haughton.” 

Whilst Douglas broke the envelope, the boy was making off, 

‘“Wait a moment,’’ said Dick, ‘‘I may have to send an 
answer.”” 

A glance at the telegram showed him that it came from 
Major Morton, and that it invited him to meet the Major at 
the railway station at half-past six that evening. ‘The boy 
stood with so strongly marked an air of guilt upon him that 
the recipient of the message was at once assured that it was by 
his unassisted agency that the telegram had been delayed. 

“* Received here,’’ said the form, ‘ at 5.13.” 

‘* How is it,’’ Douglas asked, severely, ‘“‘ that you have 
taken three hours to bring this telegram from the post- 
office ?”’ 

“There aint no telegraph at the post-office,’ said the 
boy, defending himself obliquely, after the manner of his 
kind—“‘ the telegraph’s at the railway station.”’ 

“This,’’ said Dick, with an added severity, ‘‘is an evasion — 
the merest of evasions. How is it that you did not bring this 
telegram three hours ago?’’ The right toe, the right knee, 
and the knuckles of the criminal’s right hand bore the marks 
of a clayey soil. ‘‘ You have been stopping to play at marbles, 
you young villain!’’ said the barrister. This swift detection of 
the particular crime of which he had been guilty was 
incomprehensible to the defaulter. ‘‘ You will live,’ said 
Douglas, assuming a judicial air, ‘‘to be hanged. How do 
you know, Sir, that the fate of empires may not tremble in 
the balance whilst you engage in frivolous pursuits, and 
waste te time and unprofitably absorb the revenues of the 
State f° 

At this, the small boy, whose conscience was already too 
heavily burdened, began to weep with so doleful a vigour that 
Douglas destroyed the value of the moral lesson he had striven 
to enforce upon him by the gift of an undeserved sixpence, 
and bade him go about his business. 

“Tf you please, Sir,’’ said the small boy, then, ‘‘ a ec hiae 
asking for you at the railway station.’’ 

““When ?’? Douglas demanded. 

“‘ He came down by the six-thirty, Sir,’”’ said the small boy, 
“from London, and he asked the station-master if he could 
say if Mr. Douglas was in Perry Haughton. The station- 
master said as he believed you-was, Sir; and the gent said as 
if you come to the railway station later on, he ’d gone to the 
hotel, Sir.’”’ 

Douglas, dismissing the messenger, walkcd towards the 
hotel, wondering what might have induced the Major to visit 
him. Arrived there, he was in the act of inquiring at the bar, 
when the Major himself rose from the corner of the apart- 
ment and approached him. The two shook hands, Douglas 
with a pleased warmth and the Major with an odd kind of 
doggedness. 

‘* What ’s the matter ?’’ Douglas asked him. 

““T thought,’? said the Major, ‘that I ’d run down and 
have a look at you. Come into the smoking-room—there ’s 
nobody there—let us have a chat.”’ 

The old campaigner’s manner was curious, and his com- 
panion was impressed by it with the idea that some business of 
importance had led him here. 

Save for themselves, the smoking-room was empty. 


,’’ piped the boy, ‘are you Mr. 


“What is it?’? Douglas asked, when he found that they 
were alone. 

The Major set down the glass he had carried from the bar, 
and dropped into a seat with an unsuccessful pretence of 
friendly commonplace. 

“TI thought,’”’ he said, “I’d just run down and have a 
look at you.” 

There was nothing in this that need have surprised 
Douglas; but the Major’s air and manner were at variance 
with the purport of his words. ; 

“Are you quite sure there is nothing wrong, old man? ’”’ 
Dick asked him. 

“IT don't know how you can expect anybody to be sure of 
that,’’ replied the Major. 

“Look here, Morton,’ said Dick, ‘if you have anything 
to say to me, don’t break it. Of all the devices for doubling 
the forces of misfortune, that is the most successful. You 
look like a bearer of bad news. If you are, give it me at 
once, with no beating about the bush.’’ 

‘* My dear Dick,’’ responded the Major, ‘‘T am the bearer 
of no news at all. I have absolutely nothing to tell you, 
except that I wanted to see you, and that T am here.”’ 

Morton had contrived, in the course of his journey, to 
reach the conclusion that he had been started upon a false 
errand, and he had resolved to say nothing at all about the 
original object of his journey. His protest was quite enough 
for Douglas; and, in a minute or two, they were chatting 
gaily about trifles. 

“Tam getting back,” said the Major, “into a good opinion 
of my fellow-men, Did I ever speak to you about my grand- 
mother’s second cousin, my great-aunt Maria 2?” 

‘“Never,’’ answered Douglas. : 

“Tcall her my great-aunt Maria,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ by 
way of simplifying things. The relationship is distant; but I 
have always been a favourite of the old lady’s, and she has 
announced her intention of leaying me a somewhat consider- 
able sum of money. The intention has been announced for a 
long time, but now the poor old lady is very frail and old, and 
it seems likely to be fulfilled. I mention this,’’ the Major 
added, ‘‘because it will explain to you how I came to be 
dining the other night at the same table with so respectable a 
personage as your host's solicitor. I mentioned your name, 
said I had heard of him through you, and spoke of you much 
more highly than you deserve. To my surprise, he also spoke 
much more highly of you than you deserve, and he told me 
that you were likely to do extremely well.” 

Dick laughed, and put the subject by. 

“It is not in mortals to deserve success,’’ he answered ; 
“but we'll do what we can—Semprouius. It is pleasanter 
out of doors than here,’ he added; ‘let us have a stroll 
together.” 

They went out into the quiet of the village street, arm-in- 
arm. The latest lingering glow of twilight still hung in the 
higher skies, and all the sounds of village life that reached their 
ears had a tranquil clearness in their tone. They chatted in 
subdued voices, as if there were a something sacred in the quiet 
of the time, and they feared to break upon it. 

Between the narrow ribbon of a foot-path and the broader 
strip of horse-road, when they were once outside the straggling 
double line of houses, there lay a broad band of turf; and 
walking noiselessly along this they were both suddenly 
startled by a loud ejaculation. 

‘** Sacré nom du diable !”’ 

Twenty yards in front, a little lonely man had pursued the 
same road with them since they had left the hotel. He was 
halt hidden in the obscurity of the evening, and, with his hands 
thrust into his trousers pockets, and bent head, had lounged 
on altogether unregarded.: He was met at the bend of the 
lane by another shadowy figure ; and this new-comer was the 
author of the exclamation. 

“‘ What !”’ said the little man, looking up, and speaking in 
English-sounding French, ‘‘ You here !” 

“Behold me!” said the other, in a croaking triumph. 

The Major drew his companion from the.strip of turf into 
the horse-road ; and when their steps became audible, the two 
who had just encountered each other turned swiftly, looked 
towards them, and, as if by one impulse, moved away. 

“ Major,’’ said Douglas, ‘‘ that was little Sullivan.” 

‘ST thought so,’’ said the Major. 

**T am sure of it,’’ said Dick. 
What is he doing here, I wonder?” 

“What a tiny bit of a world it is!” said the Major. ‘ One is 
always running wnexpectedly against people one knows.” 


“T knew his voice at once. 


It was noticeable that from this point the Major's flow of 


spirits became fitful. Sometimes he talked with a hectic gaiety 
for a minute or two, and then would sink into silence, leaving 
a sentence incomplete. 

*‘Major,”’ said Dick, coupling this with his friend’s odd 
demeanour at their meeting, ‘‘what’s the matter with you? 
Tell me. There is something on your mind.’ 

“There are many things upon my mind,’ replied the 
Major; ‘‘but, upon my word of honour, I have nothing to 
tell you that it atall concerns min the slightest degree to tell.” 

With this assurance Dick was fain to be contented; and 
they had fallen to talk once more upon indifferent topics when 
Mr. Kenyon, with his habitual stoop and his hands twined 
behind him, appeared in the roadway, and threw a friendly 
greeting to his guest. 

Since the moment, now nearly an hour ago, when (Gabriel's 


eyes had been suddenly opened to the possibilities of Douglas's © 


presence in his house, he had given himself up to reflections 
on the best means of getting quit of him. He was still in 
conscience bound to do what he could for the young gentle- 
man’s advancement, and was quite resolved to acquit himself 
to admiration; but he was not bound to make matrimonial 
chances for him, to his own disadvantage. He knew nothing 
of what was growing up in the young fellow’s mind, or of 
what might be growing up in the girl’s; ‘he only recognised a 
possibility which had hitherto remained unseen, and was on his 
gual against it. 
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Since it would be immoral to pretend business for the sake 
of shortening Douglas’s visit, he had resolved to create 
business which would take himself and Helen away. He 
needed a day or two to put his invention into practice, and in 
the meantime it was natural to seem unusually friendly with 
his guest in order that he might have the better show of 
reluctance in parting from him when the time came. His 
greeting, therefore, was unusually warm and cordial, and he 
stopped short in the lane to exchange a genial word or two. 

““ My friend, Major Morton, Mr. Kenyon,” said Douglas. 

Gabriel shook hands with Major Morton, and was a little 
effusive in his pleasure at meeting any friend of his dear and 
valued young friend. 

The Major, with the memory of Sullivan’s story of that 
afternoon still heavy on him, was not effusive. 

‘Is Major Morton visiting in the neighbourhood ?”’ Gabriel 
asked. 

“We are old friends,’’ said Dick, ‘‘and he ran down to 
see me.”? 

“Pray, Sir,’ cried Gabriel, “ whilst you stay here, stay 
with me.” 

“Thank you,”’ said the Major, rather coolly, “ but 1 20 
back to town to-morrow.” 

Gabriel was pressing. A friend of Mr. Douglas’s, staying 
at Perry Haughton, must not rest outside his walls. He was 
so very warm and genial about it that, without giving some 
actual reason for refusal, Morton felt that refusal was scarcely 
possible. 

Mr. Kenyon dispatched a man ‘to the hotel for the Major's 
belongings, and the three walked to the Lodge together. 

It is probable that Mr. Kenyon imugined himself to have 
secured a curious guest in the person of Major Morton. That 
gentleman had next to nothing to say for himself, but sat for 
the most part in absolute silence, watching his host. Gabriel 
became aware that he was the object of the new-comer’s con- 
stant and careful scrutiny ; and, in his own keen and furtive 
way, he returned it. The battle (for in a little while it resolved 
itself to that) was unequal. The Major, being caught in the 
act of watching Gabriel, continued to watch him as though 
he had not been detected. Gabriel's glance being met by the 
Major, slid away instantly, and made many furtive approaches 
towards him before it dared again to dwell upon his face. 

When a man keeps a skeleton of Gabriel’s sort in the 
cupboard, he is likely to be suspicious of other men’s know- 
ledge of it, or their suspicion of its existence. There was no 
reason to suspect the new-comer of anything, no reason in the 
world to suppose that he knew anything to Gabriel's dis- 
advantage. But the discovered criminal is happy compared 
with the criminal undiscovered ; and the guest’s cold glance 
and brief replies played havoc with the host’s nerves. 

Douglas, who had never seen his old companion in the 
society of his social equals, set his curious bearing down to 
shyness: though he could hardly reconcile this theory with 
what he knew of Morton’s character and career. 

Up to now, the Major had only heard of Mr. Kenyon. Dick 
had been enthusiastic about his goodness—had chronicled his 
benefactions to the village, his leniency as a magistrate, his 
long-suffering and generosity as a landlord. The Major, who 
was by nature, belief, and practice a physiognomist, looked in 
Kenyon’s countenance for a sign of the qualities he had heard 
attributed to him, and looked in vain. The man had suffered, 
and had suffered profoundly. ‘That was evident. But, to the 
observer’s mind, he had suffered selfishly; and his face con- 
fessed him capable of an egotism which might be more than 
ordinarily cruel. 

Partly in pursuance of the resolve he had arrived at an hour 
or two before, and partly to conciliate this cold and watchful 
guest’s opinion, Gabriel laid himself out to play the part of 
the cordial and amiable host. He took observant notice of the 
tint of his visitor’s nose; and, though he had a constitutional 
dislike to a toper, he was willing to play upon what he supposed 
to be a foible. He produced a bottle of a certain wonderful 
old claret; but the Major only sipped at his glass, and was 


politely but stonily unsusceptible of pressure. 


How far his opinions were influenced by the story he had 
heard, it might be difficult to say; but it is pretty certain 
that he would have met Kenyon with a frank dislike on what- 
ever ground, and under what circumstances soever, they had 
encountered each other. As it was, the story, to the Majoz’s 
mind, looked as though it might be true. Sullivan was here, 
and being here had a purpose. The man he had met in the 
lane was Peltver, for a thousand pounds! It was hard to 
accept the hospitality held out to him under such conditions. 
The best he could do was to hold himself in a frozen state of 
non-committal, and to get away as soon as might be. He had 
resolved quite a long time ago—it seemed almost from the 
beginning of his jowney—that he had no right to burden 
Douglas with a knowledge of Sullivan’s tale. But, if the tale 
were true, and Peltzer were actually here, the blow must fall 
soon, and in the contemplation of that possibility, the Major 
was at once curious and disturbed. 

““Tf I may be excused, I will leave you and your friend to 
your devices,’’ said Kenyon, when he had spent an uncom- 
fortable half hour with his guests. ‘‘ You know my ways. I 
am an early riser, Major Morton ; and to be an early riser, one 
must retire early.’ 

He shook hands with a*rather overdone affe:tation of 
geniality, and went away to his own room. 

Tt happens, oftener than most people are disposed to 
imagine, that the mental atmosphere which ore man carries 
about with him is communicated to another. Gabriel hid not 
been so disturbed for many ycars as he was to-night. ‘The 
col air of suspicion surrounded him and chilled him, though 
not a word had been spoken, and there was nothing tangible to 
rest a fear upon. Until to-night he had never been in the 
neighbourhood of suspicion, and, voiceless as it was, it reached 
him. A heavy scnse of impending mischief hung upon him, 
and he tried to shake it off in vain. Ife reasoned with him- 
self, but prescntiments are outside the range of reason, and 
for a little while he fell into a sort of waking nightmare. Tac 


the sleeper was repeated. 
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mood wore itself out, and before he had been an hour alone 
he was facly tranquil and self-possessed again. But his night 
was broken by dreams, and from some prodigious distance a 
threatening hand seemed to approach him with such an awful 
slowness that it seemed as if a very ct ‘rhity of time must pass 
before it reached him, though its grasp could hardly be mors 
creadful than the fear of it. 

Dick and the Major sat and chatted until near inidnight, 
when they also ret'red. Morton had contrive, after Gabricl’s 
disappearance, to rega’n his customary manner, and so well 
succeeded in disguisng his Giscomforis that his companion 
had no suspicion of them. But when he reachel the bed- 
room which had been assigned to him for the night, he threw 
open the window, and, leaning out with his arms upon the sill, 
he surrendered himself to thoughts and fancies which were by 
no means agreeable. The night, though dark (for the moon had 
not yet risen), was warm and richly perfumed ; and the Major, 
kneeling upon a chair before the window, and leaning with 
head and shoulders in the open air, fell in the midst of his 
perplexities into a doze. His perplexities accompanied him, 
and under the impression that he was thinking them out with 
exceeding perspicacity, he dropped into a profound slumber, 
which he endured for an hour or so. 

He awoke suddenly at a rustling sound, and being one of 
those who pass from sleeping to waking at a bound (as most 
men do who have been accustomed to dangerousand adventurous 
lives), he was in full possession of all his faculties in an instant. 
The moon by this time had risen. For half a score of yards, 
or thereabouts, the shadow of the house lay dark before him ; 
but beyond that space everything was illumined. He saw but 
dimly at first, but when he had searched for and had found his 
eye-glass, he discovered, not far beyond the broad line of 
shadow cast by the building, the figure of a man who stood 
half hidden behind a laurel-bush. 

This figure, without actually crouching, stooped a little, as 
though the man had an instinct to make himself small, to 
escape the chance of observation. Just as Morton sighted the 
man, he moved, and the rustling sound which had awakened 
The laurel now obscured him 
altogether, and the Major waited for a ful half minute before 
he again caught sight of him. He felt that he had no need to 
be profoundly suspicious by nature to attribute to this person 
some intent not altogether honest. If he had been familiar 
with the house, he would probably have descended, and have, 
at least, attempted a capture. But, as it was, he could think 
of nothing better than to address the suspicious stranger. He 
did this ina mildly conversational tone, which was almost 
conciliatory in its blandness. 

“Hullo! You there!’ said the Major. 
little game, Sir?”’ 

The man cast a startled glance in his direction; and, 
turning, ran like the wind. He sped so wildly that his haste 
betrayed him ; and in crashing through a line of rhododendrons 
he tangled his feet, and fell heavily; but recovering himself, 
he raced on again until he reached the wall, which he mounted 
with great agility, and, dropping on the other side, dis- 
appeared from view. The Major heard his racing footsteps in 
the lane, and listened until they died away in the distance. 

This small episode discomfited him curiously, for he could 
not rid himself of the belief that he had recognised the man 
whom he had seen, but for an instant, that evening in colloquy 
with Sullivan. 


‘“ What is your 


Pet? 3 

There are thousands of passably brave people who are experi- 
mentally aware that fears which are barely supportable in the 
night-time, vanish with the coming of the day. When Gabriel 
Kenyon awoke, at the entrance of his quiet and well-conditioned 
servant, and the man drew aside the curtains and pulled up 
the blinds, the warm summer sunlight, already ly!ug broadcast 
about the landscape, seemed at once to banish the troubles 
which had haunted him in sleep. The cause of his fears had 
been altogether too shadowy to endure; and, as he dressed, he 
wondered a little at himself for having been touched by it 
at all. 

' Ina little while his thoughts passed to what seemed a more 
substantial trouble. It was not strange that, with the 
abnormal training he had given himself, he should have 
grown profoundly superstitious. It had been a habit with him, 
in the days when he wus first becoming persuaded of his own 
regeneration and pardon, to make the decision of his puppet 
Providence hang upon any little trifle. The unexpected sub- 
mission of a quarrelsome tenant with a turn for litigation— 
the passing of a cloud from the landscape —the very flight of a 
bird from a bough—and a thousand other things as little 
bearing on his case, had been accepted by him as omens. In 
his more nervous times, he played, as it were, at pitch and toss 
for his own soul; and, in the practice of the sores (which was 
a favourite occupation of his) was elevated or depressed by 
the text he fell upon. And now he made the question of 
Lord Bagleigh’s proposal to Helen, and her acceptance or 
non-ac:eptance of it, a test. If he were really and truly 
pardoned, Helen would consent; if he were not really and 
truly pardoned, but were yet in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity, her refusal would be a sign to him. 

He had played this self-tormenting game with everything 
that happernel to him for years. He had put his doubts to 
the touch, finally and decisively, a hundred thousand times, 
at a'mo:lerate computation, in this wise; but, though they 
were always going to be settled for good and all, they had for 
a long tim refused to be laid by this or any other process he 
could discover. As lie gradually ceased to suffer, he 
ezased to repent; for in such a nature what is cailed 
repentance is but dislike of pain, ptire and simple. He had 
been able readily to forgive himzclf, and, having forgiven 
himself, had been able to belicve that he was forgiven. But 
even when he had settled down into his own most stolid and 
fixed self-approval, he was liable to be shaken from it at any 
moment by any and every little wind of circumstance. It was 
half-a-dozen years since his balance had been so completely 
disarranged as it began tobe now. ‘The fear of detection from 
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“Oh! I say, come, look here, you know,” said Lord Bagleigh, “this is pitching it too strong.”—See page 30, 


outside had been absurd, but it had left him newly prone to 
his old spiritual qualms. 

In his inmost heart he was rather relieved to have come to 
this conclusion about the Bagleigh episode, because he desired 
the match; and his new view of the proposal left him conscience- 
free to do his best in order to secure it. 

To unravel and to reel up into orderly narrative the 
spider’s-web sophistries he constantly and hourly spun for 
himself would be tedious, if it were possible; but this much 
may be taken as an indication. 

It was his habit in fine weather to walk for half an hour 
before breakfast, and this exercise was generally taken in his 
own grounds. This morning, being wishful to be left alone 
with his thoughts, he passed through the gate and walked 
towards the village, where an occasional nod of urbane con- 
descension was all that was expected of him in the way of 
social intercourse. 

It may have been an active factor in the formation of the 
local opinion about him that he permitted himself none of 
those relaxations in attire which are customary with English 
gentlemen. Nobody had ever seen Mr. Kenyon, since he 
took up his residence at the Lodge, in morning tweeds. The 
local rustic imagination would have failed to picture him as he 
would have appeared in a round hat and a shooting-jacket. 
He was invariably dressed in black. <A frock coat, cut 
somewhat long, in a rather antique but prodigiously 
respectable style; a glossy-hat, rather unusually broad in the 
brim, and having something of an ecclesiastical, or even 
episcopal, suggestion in its form; high collars, of the shape 
which had been fashionable in his youth; a satin stock, the 
shining buckle of which showed behind his neck as he stooped 
in walking; black gloves, which were always tight and new 
and glossy—all these things, in conjunction with his staid walk 
and the studied deliberation and suavity of his address, helped 
to mark him in the minds of his less important neighbours. 
They indicated respectability of the highest and solidest sort ; 
they even indicated goodness, 


He was getting on in years now, and, what with his age 
and his troubles, his hair had grown to a silver whiteness. 
His scrupulously-shaven face had a delicate but not unhealthy 
pallor. He walked slowly, with his hands behind his back, 
or held in front of him as he toyed with his gold-rimmed 
pincenez. It would be hard to picture a more respectable 
figure than he presented as he passed slowly down the village 
street, returning here and there the salutations with which he 
was greeted. 

Auguste Moreau had never seemed more profoundly and 
securely buried than at the hour which heralded his resurrection. 

At the doorway of the village hotel, Mr. Kenyon discerned 
a stranger of unmistakably foreign aspect. He was dressed 
coursely and cheaply, and he carried his fineries.with an almost 
ferocious swagger. Mr. Kenyon gave him a condescendingly 
polite ‘‘Good morning,’* being always willing to impress by 
his urbanity. The foreign stranger raised his hat, and 
responded to his salutation with a marked accent. Gabriel 
passed on, not displeased at the impression his aspect had 
evidently produced upon the foreign person. Gustave Peltzer 
stared after him, and no more associated him with Auguste 
Moreau than with the man in the moon. Buta small bald 
man, who stood bare-headed within the doorway, felt the 
palms of his hands suddenly hot and moist, and rubbed them 
together with a feeble groan as the unconscious quarry and 
the unrecognising huntsman saluted each other. 

“What ails you, mon bon ?”’ cried the swaggering foreigner, 
turning at the sound, and looking in at the doorway. 

‘**Rien,’’ responded the poor Sullivan, miserably, “‘ ricn de 
tout.” 

“Order for me,’’ said Peltzer, ‘“‘a little glass of brandy, 
and pay for it. It is well you came here. This scoundrel of 
a patron here demands to be paid for all things before they 
are served, because I am without baggage. By-and-by, my 
friend, I will affront him with the sight of more money than 
he ever saw before.”’ 

Sullivan rubbed his baldness pensively, waggled his head, 


Mr, Kenyon gave him a condescendingly polite “Good morning,” 


and tried to smile; but his attempt to recall his old self was a 
failure, and he went off dismally to order the brandy the 
imperious Peltzer had demanded. 

Meanwhile, Gabriel pursued his way in the odour of 
respectability, and savoured with an even unusual relish the 
marks of respect and consideration with which he was grected. 
He pondered as he went, and dwelt particularly on the folly 
of which he had been guilty in throwing an inviting and 
attractive young man so prominently in the way cf an impros- 
sonable girl. It would, no doubt, have been possible to 
dismiss Douglas ; but he matured the plan by which, without 
departing in any way from the strictest line of veracity, he 
could enable himself in the course of a day or two to announce 
imperative business which would take himself and Helen away 
from Perry Haughton, and he promised himself that until the 
girl should be safely married she should be no more placed in 
the way of ineligible young gentlemen. The thing became 
of infinite importance to him, for nothing less than success 
with Bagleigh and with Helen could convince him of his own 
safety. The fact that he had in like manner been convinced 
of his safety beforehand, and convinced of the impossibility 
of safety, had no weight with him. His tests had always 
been, by virtue of that power of self-deception which made him 
what he was, matters of the most urgent moment with him. 

With all his thoughts to absorb him, he was not less 
punctual than usual. H2 appeared at the breakfast-table at 
the stroke of nine, and took his seat there. Douglas had 
alrealy introduced the Major to Helen, and the quartette sat 
down in a rather unsocial silence. Morton was still exercised 
by his own particular problem. Douglas was a little’ puzzled 
and disturbed by his old comrade’s manner. Gabriel was 
sunk deep in the consideration of his test and its chances ; 
and Helen was thus left with nobody to talk to her who did 
not give her cross questions or crooked answers. 

In the middle of the repast, the venerable Partridge 
toddled in with the post-bag. Gabriel unlocked it, dis- 
covered there two or three letters addressed to his niece 
and one to Douglas, together with some ten or a dozen 
directed to himself. He threw these down, after sorting 
them from the others, and the Major, on whose side of the 
table he laid them, saw at the top of the little pile the 
broad superscription of Sullivan’s letter. It fascinated 
him, and his talk began to go altogether at random. In 
answer to Douglas, he said one or two things so mani- 
festly inappropriate and absurd, that even Gabriel came 
out of his preoccupation to stare at him. 

The Major noticed the sensation he produced, and 
made a strenous effort to command himself. 

Kenyon showed no disposition to hurry over the read- 
ing of his correspondence. He pushed the letters about 
with the tips of his fingers, looking idly at the address of 
one and the seal of another, and then contined his 
breakfast. 

Sullivan’s letter was now more than half-way hidden 
from the Major’s gaze, but whether he looked at it or 
no, he was forced to read its contents over and over 
again, and the very flourishes of the capitals and finals 
were clearly before him. 

It seemed an age before Gabriel had finished his 
frugal breakfast; but at last he rose, took up his letters 
in both hands, nodded round in a casual manner, and 
withdrew, to the Major’s momentary but prodigious 
relief, to the library. 

Here he seated himself at a knee-table which stood 
in the recess of a bow-window looking upon the lawn. 
He laid the letters down before him, and, drumming on 
the table with his fingers, sat thinking out the Bagleigh 
Providence test until he had brought himself to believe 
that he was fairly certain of success in it. Then he 
began to open his letters, turning each one round before 
he broke the envelope, and making elaborate use of ‘his 
delicate fingers in the manipulation of them. Sullivan’s 
epistle lay about half-way down. The plain blue busincss 
envelope and the broad clerk-like handwriting naturally 
told him nothing. He opened the letter with no sense 
of premonition of its contents ; but the first words upon 
which his eye lighted brought him to his feet. He stood 
for a moment quite dazed and sick, and slowly and 
automatically re-seating himself, he tried to read. He 
had so far seen nothing but the name of his cousin 


“Aro you the person who addressed me yesterday, signing himself 
Cyrus Sullivan ?” 
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Robert’s murderer, and, what with the sick singing in his head, 
the sudden film before his eyes, and the way in which the paper 
shook in his trembling fingers, he could make ovt nothing more. 
At last he held the lctter resolutely down upon the desk 


before him with both hands, and, poring on it with 
dreadful eagerness, mastered its contents. His face was 
of the colour of lead, and he began to quake from 
head to fcot, as though he had been struck suddenly 
with palsy. ° fe 
Ilorribly as the letter affected him, he secmed ,~_ 3 , 
at first to have no comprehension of it. Ha 
was like a man hit by a bludgeon, who i 
is too much stunned to know for 8 
the moment what has happened | - 
to him. But when the first 
ghastly terror of the 
shock had passed 


away, he re-read 
letter, 


the 


“T could never marry Lord Bagleigh,” answered Helen. 
“Ts there anybody, dear, whom you could marry, if he asked you?” said Gabriel.—See page 33, 


and saw that his dead-and-buried secret was alive 
and abroad again. When once his mind began to 
clear, he grappled with the phantom desperately, and 
struggled with it with all his might. The letter, in spite 
of its purposed ambiguity, was clearer than the day. His 
identity with Auguste Moreau was known. Moreau’s crime 
was known. 

But the letter offered help. Since the Major had read it, 
Sullivan had added a postscript to the effect that, if it were 
worth Mr. Kenyon’s while to see him, he would be found, 
at the time at which this letter would be delivered, at the 
village hotel. ‘There could be no object in the writer's 
mind in this, thought Gabriel, but the levying of 
black-mail. Well, there was little in the way of black-imail 
which he was not prepared to pay. - He knew that he could 
be forced to part with anything rather than have his secrct 
known. 

He had scarcely come to this conclusion, when a sort of 
blind, wild, fighting instinct welled up in him, and surprised 
him by its vigour and intensity. Ie would yield what must 
needs be yielded; but he would save himself at any hazard, 
and at least he would face this phantom fighting. To a man 
agitated by such thoughts as these, physical motion was a 
Necessity ; and he paced up and down the room until his 
quickened pulses and his unexpected fighting instinct so 
inspired him that he was able to sit downand write. ‘The 
handwriting was hurried and disordered, and had little 


| resemblance to his usual characters, which 
i were, peculiarly small, neat, and cruel. 
i ih In effect, the letter briefly in- 


formed Mr. 
Kenyon 


Sullivan that Mr. 
was at home, and 
would see him at once. 

When it was written, 

enveloped, and 
‘ addressed, 
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quillity, and then, ringing the bell, directed the man who 
answered it to the Railway Arms, with instructions to ask 
for an immediate answer. ‘The servant took the letter, 
noticing nothing unusual in his employer’s demeanour; and 
Gabriel, walking up and down th> library, resigned himself to 
wait. 

Conscience, naturally enough, was altogether dormant, 
and lay quiet. She had no voice in this matter. Here was a 
real danger to be faced—a danger which could only be con- 
fronted with a real weapon in the hand. 

Whilst he waited, he shot conjecture far and wide. Who 
was the man who threatened him? Tow had he come to know 
anything which should enable him to threaten? And why 
had he himself been allowed to live ali these years in prosperity 
and peace? None of these questions were answerable until 
the man appeared; but they kept up a clamour of anguished 
astonishment within him, and were as exigent as the very 
desire of safety itself. 

He walked faster and faster up and down the room in 
his excitement, and the motion gave him courage. It was 
all so long ago. He was so firmly established in respectability. 
He had for years borne a character so unblemished that 
the idea of charging him with such a crime must needs seem 
preposterous. He got up within his own mind a sort of 
blustering disdain at it. Was it possible that a man of his 
position, of his family, of his reputation for goodness, could be 
assailed by such a charge? Then this high - soaring 
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braggadocio was pierced through and through with fear, and 
fell to the ground like lead. What had been, had been. The 
thing was done; there was no undoing it. If it were proved 
against him, if it could be proved against him, in spite of lis 
repentance, in spite of the sanctity and benevolence of his 
life, in spite of that charming understanding with Providence 
that he had long arrived at, he would be tried, sentenced, and 
hanged—he, Gabriel Kenyon. 

When he had reached to this conclusion, and had begun 
to feel a hysteric rebellion at it as being altogether unjust and 
horrible, the man whom he had dispatched to the Railway 
Arms returned to say that the person who had been sent for 
was in attendance. 

“Let him come in when I ring,’’ said Gabriel. The walls 
of his body seemed to surround a vacuum, and he was cold, 
and a little inclined to be sick. He was an abstemious man, 
as w rule, but he longed for a stimulant, and nothing kept him 
back from calling for it but the knowledge that the summons 
would bring in his visitor. He made a prodigious effort to 
recover his self-control, and, having drawn his chair away from 
the clear light of the window, he sank into it, and laid a hand 
upon the bell-pull. He sat thus for a minute before he found 
courage to ring, and when at last he did so he sounded an 
unusually agitated and noisy peal. This brought in Mr. 
Sullivan, who advanced a few steps into the room and there 
paused, looking much less like a man who was about to accuse 
another than a man about to be accused. 

Gabriel, fixing his gold-rimmed pincenez with the 
trembling fingers of both hands, looked up at him, secing 
nothing except that the man was there. What manner of man 
it was, his eyes refused to tell him. 

He cleared his throat, and in a voice which, though rather 
unusually harsh and dry, was still so commonplace business- 
like that its sound encouraged him, he asked, 

‘““ Are you the person who addressed me yesterday, signing 
himself Cyrus Sullivan?” 

‘‘T had that pleasure,’ Mr. Sullivan responded—‘‘ that 
honour.”’ 

‘“ What was your purpose in writing that letter?’’ Gabriel 
asked. 

Cyrus murmured something, of which the words ‘‘ amicable 
understanding ’’ were alone audible. Kenyon began to gather 
courage more and more. 

‘‘T must ask you to explain yourself,’ he said, speaking 
pretty firmly now. ‘‘ What was your object in addressing 
this letter to me??? 

‘Well,’ returned Mr. Sullivan, ‘‘I thought you might 
take it in a friendly way. I thought it might be useful to you.” 

This, though it was spoken with an extreme feebleness 
and humility, disconcerted Gabriel so profoundly that all his 
old symptoms came back again together, and he could find 
nothing to say in answer to it. 

“You see, Sir,’? pursued Cyrus, who was almost as much 
frightened as Gabriel himself, ‘‘that I am not the mover in 
this matter. If there should turn out to be anything against 
Mr. Moreau, I though it might be worth while to put him on 
his guard.” 

‘** Why should you come to me,”’ asked Gabriel, ‘‘ to speak of 
this man? Why, supposing that the man exists at all, should 
you imagine me to have an interest in him?” 

““T suppose, Sir,’’ said Cyrus, tremulously, appearing to 
disregard this question, ‘‘ I suppose, Sir, that you don’t 
remember me.’’? Gabriel looked towards him, and tried to 
make a study of his features. 

‘“‘T do not remember,’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘that I ever 
encountered you before.” 

‘‘T had the pleasure,” said Cyrus, ‘‘of travelling from 
Paris to London with Monsieur Moreau on the Tenth day of 
January, in the year 1868.”’ 

Gabriel’s grey face went a tone greyer. 

‘“« After that,’’ pursued Sullivan, ‘‘I had the pleasure of 
accompanying you by coach as far as Perry Haughton. You 
may remember that you alighted at the King and Con- 
stitution.’” 

The merest hint of Sullivan’s habitual bird-like insolence 
of manner remained to him; but this was only because the 
fashions of a lifetime could not be thrown away in a moment. 

As for Gabriel, he felt as though a net were being drawn 
inexorably about him. 

“What induced you,’’ he asked, speaking with great diffi- 
culty; ‘‘ what induced you to follow me here =” 

“Twas instructed,’’ answered Sullivan, ‘‘to follow Monsieur 
Moreau from Paris, and to find out where he went.’’ 

“Well, Sir,’’ cried Gabriel, with a ghastly attempt. to 
bluster, ‘‘ what has Monsieur Moreau to do with me? ”’ 

‘Oh, if you come to that, Sir,’ said Sullivan, ‘‘T shall 
have to beg your pardon.” 

Gabriel’s faculty of fence deserted him altogether. He sat 
limp, and realised his destiny so forcibly that he was impelled 
to tug with the fingers of both hands at his collar, feeling as 
if it choked him. Sullivan, in spite of his own terror at the 
situation, began to grow a little bolder. 

“T should like you to understand, Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I 
am not acting for myself.”’ 

Gabriel rose from his seat, and holding by the back of an 
armchair, which stood near him, and swaying to and fro a 
little, spoke, with his cyes upon the ground. 

‘* Who set you to watch this man Moreaa?’”’ 

He knew that the pretence was practically futile, but he 
could not help employing it. 

‘A gentleman,’’ responded Sullivan, ‘‘ who lived in the 
same house with him. A gentleman who occupied the room 
above him.” = 

As if every day and hour and instant which stood between 
him and his crime had vanished, Gabricl saw the shabby 
littered room, and the bed in the corner with the quiet figure 
on it. He could hear quite distinctly the sound of a mutiled 
irregular breathing, and for the first time in his life he was 
able to localise it. It sounded from overhead. 

‘* Who was the man?’’ he asked. 

“ His name,’’ said Sullivan, ‘is Armand Camus, but he was 
known to you as Gustave Peltzer ”’ 

“To me?’’ eried Gabriel. ‘‘No man of that name was 
ever known to me.” 

“He says,’’ rejomed Sullivan, ‘that Monsieur Moreau, 
who was a doctor, knew him well, and attended him once when 
he broke his wrist.” 

“You know this man?’’ asked Gabriel, still with his eyes 
upon the floor. 

“Yes,’’ Cyrus answered. 

“Where is he ?”’ 

‘eleva, 

“Do you mean in Perry Haughton ?’’ 

“Yes, Sir.’ é 

“You spoke in your letter,’’ said Gabriel, desperately, feel- 
ing his way to meet what he knew must come at last, ‘‘ you 
spoke in your letter of a danger which threatened Monsieur 
Moreau. What is that danger?” 

Now, Mr. Sullivan’s sole acquaintance with murders had been 
made by a not very diligent study of the Newgate Calendar 
and an ovecasional tour through the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. Gabricl Kenyon did not in the 
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slightest degree answer to his conception of a murderer. The 
size of the house he owned and lived in, the eminent respecta- 
bility of his attire, the’ very furniture of the apartment in 
which they stood, seemed to protest, to Cyrus’s mind, against 
the supposition of lris guilt. Tor this, and perhaps for one 
other reason, a little more flattering to himself, Cyrus felt the 
shadowy personality of Monsieur Moreau to be something of a 
shelter to him. 

““You see, Sir,’’ Cyrus answered, with a frightened amia- 
bility, ‘‘if what Peltzer saysis true, and Monsieur Moreau were 
caught, he would be hanged.”’ 

Gabriel, still holding with one hand to the back of the 
chair before him, sent the fingers of the other nervously to his 
collar, where they tugged at it as if he felt a sudden tightness 
at the throat. 

“*He would be hanged ¥”’ said Gabriel. . 

“The affair, Sir,’’ said Cyrus, ‘‘ happened in France, but 
it was’’—he searched for a word, and only finding the one 


that came first, skipped over it as delicately as he could—‘‘the 


affair was committed, Sir, in France, but Monsieur Moreau was 
an English subject, and so was the other gentleman.”’ 

“ And now,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ what is your object in bring- 
ing this history to me ?”’ 

“Well, Sir,’ replied Sullivan, rubbing his hands together 
in a manner almost ingratiatory, ‘‘if I had not brought it, it 
might have been brought by another person in another 
way. 

‘‘And you suppose me,’’ said Gabriel, still hiding himself 
behind that unavailing shelter which concealed no tremor of 
his inmost heart—‘‘ you suppose me to be interested in the 
affairs of Monsieur Moreau, and I presume you expect me to 
induce him to make some recognition of your desire to be of 
service to him.” 

And here (almost as much to his own surprise as to Gabriel's) 
an unexpected trait declared itself to Mr. Sullivan. 

“No,” he said, ‘I don’t. I could not touch a penny if I 
wanted bread.’’ He spoke with vehemence, and, for the first 
time, naturally. 

““What do you want, then?’’ Gabriel asked. 
you come here ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know why I came here,’’ responded Cyrus, 
“except that that damned scoundrel gloated so, I couldn’t 
bear to think of having hada hand init. If you take my tip,” 
he added, ‘‘ youll get from here as fast as you can get any- 
thing to carry you. He’s got neither heart nor bowels. He Il 
bleed you to your last sixpence, and as likely as not when 
you ’re cleaned out he ’ll write to Scotland-yard.”’ 

This was by no means what he had come prepared to say. 
The Major’s shot had hit the mark, and Mr. Sullivan’s primary 
intent to warn Mr. Gabriel was at least tinctured by some hope 
of securing pecuniary benefit. But when he came to the point, 
he discovered that he was not of the stuff of which blackmailers 
for crime are made, and a sudden vivid horror of money got in 
that way took hold upon him. Besides this, the feeble little 
Cyrus, who had hardly ever kept a conscience in his life, and 
had long since ceased to trouble himself much about small 
scruples of any sort, felt it in his heart to be a deadly pity that 
so respectable seeming a personage as Gabriel Kenyon, living 
in such a house, and owning such a property, and such a 
reputation, should be submitted to the final pains and penalties 
of the law for a crime committed so long ago. He was not a 
statesman, he was not a moralist. His chief faults were that 
he lied and was lazy.; his only virtue was that, in so far as 
he could be, he was harmlessly good-natured. He had begun 
an enterprise which was altogether too laborious for him, and 
he here abandoned it. 

“Tf I could have got at you before,” he said, ‘‘ I would 
have given you the office earlier. But when I got down last 
night, I found that fellow here before me; and now, if what 
he’s got to say is true, the best advice that anybody can give 
you is to cut and run, and leave him in the lurch. You don’t 
know at any minute when he’ll turn up; and if he once lays 
hold ef you, hell stick like a leech.”’ 

Gabriel began helplessly to turn his eyes this way and that, 
and wore, suddenly, every sign which marks a hunted creature. 
And whilst Sullivan was pressing him to lose no time, and he 
was casting here and there to guess what he might do to save 
himself from the threatened danger, something of a fracas 
arose in the hall outside, and a bullying voice was heard. 

‘*Mais, mon ami, je le connais depuis longtemps. Nous 
sommes de vrais amis—de vieux amis! Laissez moi, donc ! 
Od est il, ce Monsieur Kenyon? Je voudrais bien l’embrasser, 
Moi—son ancien camarade—le ceur de son c@ur—l’ame de 
son dame !’’ ; 

“‘T can’t understand a word you’re saying,’’ piped the 
voice of the ancient Partridge. ‘‘ You don’t suppose that a 
fellow like you can force your way into a gentleman’s house 
whether he will or no, and go where he wants to. If you don’t 
go, I shall have to call the police.”’ 

“Je n’ ai pas peur de ga,’’-cried the voice outside. ‘Je 
yous comprends, mon bon, parfaitement: malgré le fait que je 
ne parle pas Anglais. Mais laissez moi passer, ou je vous 
écraserai.”’ 

‘Thank God,’’ cried Gabriel Kenyon, piously, ‘‘there is 
not a creature in the house who can understand him !?” 

But, at this instant, the voice of Major Morton broke in 
upon the mingled tones of Partridge and the intruder, 
demanding, in perfect French, to know the reason of the dis- 
turbance. At this, Gabriel cast both hands above his head. 

“Tt’s all over,” he said, ‘all over!’’ and moving his 
hands with a dreadful writhing motion in the air—whilst 
Sullivan looked vainly about for a hiding-place — he fell 
at full length upon the floor. 


XVI. 
The Major had packed up his scanty traps to be gone, and was 
on his way to the hall with intent to seek out his host and bid 
him farewell, when the sound of Monsieur Peltzer’s bullying 
voice was first heard. 

“« And here,’’ said the Major to himself (being in need of 
no very great penetration or swiftness to enable him at once to 
vrasp the situation)—‘‘ here is Mr. Sullivan’s partner.” 

He stood on the stairs for w moment to survey Peltzer. 
hat personage had obviously taken more cognac than was 
good for him, and he was so exalted at the prospect of being 
able to bully a man of Kenyon’s social pretensions, and by 
his own conceptions of the wealth of the immediate future, 
that he shone all over with a swaggering complacency. 

The Major had not had the pleasure of meeting Monsieur 
Peltzer until now, but he knew his kind, and when the intruder 
began to threaten the old butler, he thought it time to interfere. 

“Come, come,’’ said the Major, descending the stairs, 
“what is all this row about 5 ’’ 

Peltzer swaggered round upon him, and flourished off his 
hat, with an insolent leer of mock pofiteness. 

**T have the honour,”’ said he, *‘ to be a dear and intimate 
old friend of Monseiur Kenyon’s. His domestics refuse to 
introduce me to his presence.” : 

“You had better send in your name to Mr. Kenyon, and 
state your business,’’ said the Major, quietly. 

Tt was no affair of his. Jt promised to be an ugly Dusiness 
for all concerned in it. He had uot the faintest desire to 
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intrude into the secrets of Messieurs Teltzer and Kenyon, 
whom he was already disposed to regard in his own mind as a 
very fitting pair; but he had no sooner set eyes upon Peltzer 
and heard him speak, than he experienced a vivid longing to 
see him soundly horsewhipped. 

‘*But, my friend ’’—— said Peltzer, laying a hand upon 
the Major’s shoulder. 

“Take your hand away,’’ said the Major, interrupting him 
with little ceremony, and holding him at a distance with the 
point of his walking-cane. 

‘*My friend,’’ said Peltzer, unabashed, ‘‘I desire to give 
Monsieur Kenyon a little friendly surprise. I will go in and 
see him.” 

It was certainly no affair of the Major's; but the man’s 
drunken insolence so angered him that he took upon himself 
to say, 

**T can assure you, you will do nothing of the sort.”’ 

“Are you a friend of Monsieur Kényon’s?’’ demanded 
Peltzer, jeeringly. 

The Major returned no answer, but addressing Vartridge 
asked him if there were no able-bodied men-servants about 
the house. ; 

‘*Half-a-dozen, Sir,’’ said Partridge. 

“Bring two of them,’’ said the Major. 

“Bring twenty,’’ said Peltzer, who appeared to have 
understood the colloguy, though he made no pretence of 
speaking English. ‘‘ Are you a friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s, 
Sir?’ he asked again; and again the Major disdained to 
answer him. ‘If any friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s,’’ said 
Peltzer, ‘‘ stays me from doing what I want to do, Monsieur 
Kenyon will not be grateful to him. Monsieur Kenyon would 
desire that I should have my way. You shall see us in half 
an hour’s time from now, and you shall see how tenderly 
attached to me he is.”’ 

“Tisten to me, Monsieur Peltzer,’’ said the Major. He 
had no other object in calling the fellow by the only name by 
which he knew him than to use it asa sort of ceremonious 
mockery; but the effect the mention of the name produced 
was nothing less than remarkable. Monsieur Peltzer stag- 
gered back a pace, his blotched countenance grew pale upon a 
sudden, and for a second or two his eyes roved like those of a 
creature taken in a trap. ‘My mention of your name sur- 
prised you, I observe, Monsieur,’ said the Major. ‘‘ You may 
not have supposed yourself known.’’ Hisinstinctive antagonism 
to this vile bird of prey from the galleys was making a partisan 
of him. ‘‘ This is absolutely no business of mine,’’ he con- 
tinued; ‘‘ but if you have anything to say to the master of this 
house, go outside, sendin a statement of your business, and 
wait until you are sent for.”’ 

At this moment a bell in the servants’ quarter pealed 
wildly again and again and again; and Kenyon’s valet, 
running hurricdly to answer this unusual summons, pushed 
past the Major with a hasty word of apology, and opened the 
library door. Almost at the same instant, Partridge appeared 
in the rear, with the groom and the gardener. 

‘*Let anyone so much as lay a hand upon me,” cried 
Peltzer, ‘‘ and I will ruin the house! I demand to see this 
Kenyon—lI insist !’’ 

The position in which the Major had allowed himself to be 
hurried was by no means either agreeable or dignified. He 
had, as a matter of course, no shadow of authority in Kenyon’s 
house, and no right to prevent any caller upon Kenyon from 
behaving as he pleased. If he had been but a little more 
intimate with his host of the moment, he would have felt his 
own position stronger. As it was, he saw that he liad done 
more than he had a right to do, and thought it time to effect a 
judicious retirement. 

“This fellow,’’? he said to the men, ‘‘is drunk, and is 
threatening your master.”’ ae 

In face of this statement, the groom and the gardener 
waited for no instructions. There was a little scrimmage along 
the hall, the Major following with an air of languid interest: 
and at the end of it Monsieur Peltzer was ejected into the 
arms of Lord Bagleigh, who had at that moment alighted from 
his horse at the door. 

The young nobleman, with his arms under those of the 
half-prostrate Peltzer, stared in sheer amazement at the Major 
and the servants. But Peltzer, struggling to his feet, and 
freeing himself from his Lordship’s unconscious grasp, broke 
into maledictions. 

‘*So,’’ cried Peltzer, waving his arms in mad gesticulation, 
‘*¥ou eject me from the house that I could ruin! You throw 
me out of the presence of this assassin, whom I could hang! 
I could hang him !—this Kenyon—I could hang him !”” 

“Oh! T say, come, look here, you know,’’ said Lord 
Bagleigh, addressing the Major, whom he recognised as the 
only gentleman in the group, ‘‘this is pitching it too strong, 
I shall take it on myself to give this fellowin charge. Begad! 
I shall.”’ 

The Major recognised his Lordship, though he had seen him 
but once before. 

‘“‘ He certainly deserves it,’’ he answered. ‘‘I would have 
done it long ago if I had had authority.’’ 

There was tumult outside the house, for Peltzer was raving 
and cursing, and the groom and the gardener were struggling 
with him to prevent him from re-entering ; and inside, bells 
were ringing, and voices calling, and footsteps running here 
and there in strange confusion; but those outside the door 
were at present too much concerned with Peltzer to have eyes 
or cars for what was going on within. 

‘“Do you hear me?”’ cried Peltzer, struggling between the 
gardener and the groom. ‘I can hang him—the assassin! I 
will hang him like a dog ! I tell you—you who throw me from 
his door—that I hold this Kenyon in my fingers, and can 
hang him like a dog !”’ 

‘Rather like a dog himself, begad!’’ said his Lordship, 
addressing the Major. 

And, indeed, Peltzer, yelping and snarling, did look rather 
like a dog of the homeless and dangerous sort. 

Over and over again, the Major had confessed this was no 
affair of his; and yet ke felt relieved to notice that Bagleigh 
paid no heed whatever to Peltzcr’s asseverations of his power 
over Kenyon. ‘To the young gentleman himself, they sounded 
like nothing more or less than the ravings of a lunatic. 

** Mais, je dit, voyez-vous—vous étes eu rébotte; ne c'est 
pas?’’ said his Lordship, placidly, to Peltzer. 

At this, the bird of prey from the galleys began almost to 
scream with rage. 

“Are you mad?’’ he cried. ‘‘Do you think you are 
friends of this Kenvon? Bring me face to face with him! 
Let me see him! Do you think you serve his turn by driving 
me from his door ”’ ; 

“ Really, begad !’* said his Lordship, ‘* | never heard any- 
thing like it! ‘lake the man away. ‘Take him to the police- 
station.’”’ 

The two men, glad enough to get the order, wheeled 
Peltzer round, and hurried him along the drive. He went, 
protesting vengeance, and struggling against his captors. But 
these were stalwart fellows, and, ina little while, they succeeded 
in getting him into a run; and Pel‘zer, whose habits were not 
conducive to vigour of body, was soon too much out of breath 
for invective. 


, 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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FLORILINE, 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 

A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINH on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth 
from all impurities, strengthens and hardens the cu ns, pre- 
vents tartar,and arrests the progress of decay. [t givea to the 
teeth a peculiar and heautiful whitene and imparts a 
delightful fragrance to the breath, It removes all unpleasant 
odour arising from decayed teeth, a disordered stomach, or 
tobacco smoke, The FRAGRANT FLORILINE is purely 
vegetable, and equally adapted to old and young. 

The FRAGRA 
bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. The 
Floriline combines, in a concentrated form, the most desirable, 
cleansing, and astringent properties. At the same time, it 
contains nothing which can possibly injure the most sensitive 
and delicate organisation. 

It bewutifies the teeth and gums, 

It arvests the decay of the teeth. 

It acts as a detergent after smoking. 

Tt renders the gums hard and healthy. 

It neutralises the offensive secretions of the mouth, 

Tt imparts to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 
pleasant. - * 

Put up in large bottles (only one size) and in elegant toilet- 
cases, co nplete, at 2s. 6d. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, 
Limited, Farringdon-road, London, 


JPEORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH, 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 
With its perfume rich and rare ; 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Swect as rosehuds bursting forth 
From the richly-laden earth, 
Is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight ; 

The gums assume a rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue ; 

While scented as the flowers of May 

Which cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mysti and, 
And produced from fairy’s bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower ; 
For in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty add and grace 
Such is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


J LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Isthe hest liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animalcule,’ leaving them pearly white, imparting a de- 
lightful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 6d. per Bottle. The 

_ Fragrant Floriline removes instantly all odours arising from 
a foul stomach or tobacco smoke. 
_ For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay 
ifs advantages are paramount. The “Floriline’” should be 
thoroughly brushed into all the cavities ;no one need fear 
using it foo often, orftoomuchata time. Among the ingredients 
being soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from 
Sweet herbs and plants, it forms not only the very best 
dentifrice for cleansing ever discovered, but one that is per- 
fectly delicious to the taste,and as harmlessas sherry. The taste 
isso pleasing that, instead of taking up the toothbrush with 
dislike, as is often the case, children will on no account omit 
to use the “ Floriline” regularly cach morning, if only left to 
their ownehoice. Children cannot be taught the use of the 
tooth>rush too young ; early neglect invariably produces pre- 
mvbure decay of theteeth, “ Floriline” is sold by all Chemists 
an Perfumers throughout the world, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


JLORILINE, 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Tf teeth ave white and beautiful, 
It keeps them so intact ; 

If they ‘re discoloured in the least, 
It brings their whiteness back ; 

And by its use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen ; 

Thus hence it is that general praise 
Greets “FRAGRANT FLORIL 


Hy” 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 


se 


That by its constant 
The very best effects arise 
That science can produce, 
It is the talk of every one, 
An allabsorbing theme ; 
Whilst general now becomes the use 
Of “FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 


It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly white; | 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of delight. 

All vile secretions it removes, 
However long they've been ; 

The enamel, too, it will preserve. 
The“ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


J LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Tt may or may not be generally known that microscopical 
eximinations have proved that animal or vegetable parasites 
father, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums of at least ey in every ten ; any individual may 
easily satisfy himself in this matter by placing a powerful 
microscope over a partially-decayed tooth, when the living 
animaloule will be found to resemble a partially decayed 
cheese more than anything else we can compare It to. We 
may also state that the FRAGRANT FLORILINE is the only 
remedy yet discovered able perfectly to free the teeth and 
guns from these parasites without the slightest injury to the 
teeth or the most tender gums, : 

Read this.—From the “Weekly Times,” Mureh 26, 1871 :— 
“ There are so many toilet articles which obtain all their 
brity from being constantly and extensively advertised that 
if makes it necessary, when reruns new and good is intro- 
duced to the public, that spectal attention should be called to 
it. The most delightful and effective toilet article for 
cleansing and beautifying the teeth that we,ina long ex- 
perience, have ever used is the new Fragrant Floriline. | It is 
quite a pleasure to use it, and its properties of imparting a 
fragrance fo the breath and giving a pearly whiteneas to the 
teeth make it still more valuable. Of all the numerous 


nostrums for cleaning the teeth which from time to time 
hive been fashionable and popular, nothing to be compared 
with the #loriline has hitherto been produced, whether con- 


[LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


I hive hoard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
That the reason that teeth do decay 
Is traced to some objects that form in the gums, 
And cat them in time quite away. 
Antnalenles, they say, are engendered—that is, 
If the mouth is not wholesome and clean ; 
And Lalso haye heard to preserve them the hest 
Is the fragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE !" 


it is true that secretions will cause 
Shares to form on your teeth, 

And certainly and silently do they gnaw ou 
In ties made underneath ; 

But a certain preservative has now been found 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean : 

And you're perfectly right, for your teeth to 
There's nothing like swect “ FLORILINE ! 


‘Tis nice and refreshing, and pleasant to use, 
And no danger its use can attend ; 

For clever physicians and dentists as well 
Their uniform praises now blend. 

They say it’s the best preparation that's known, 
And evident proofs have they seen, 

That nothing can equal the virtues that dwell 
Tn the fragrant, the sweet, FLORILINE !” 


preserve, 


FLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 

The “Christian World” of March 17, 1871, says, with respect 
to Floriline :—* Floriline bids fair to become a bousehold 
word in Englwnd, and one of peculiarly pleasant meaning, Tt 
would be diMewlt fo conceive a more eMeacions and agreeable 
preparation for the teeth. Those who once begin to use it will 
Saray Des er willingly wive it up.” 

Dr.G. H. Jones, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, Surgeon- 
Dentist and Doctor of Dental Surgery, F.R.M.S., FE 
VRLG.S., FAS.A., &e,, in his pamphlet, * Painless Bentis 
Suby 3 3— 3 

“TL consider ‘ Fragrant Floriline' is, without exception, an 
excellent preparation for the teeth and gums.” 

‘he words “ Fragrant Floriline” are a Trade-Mark. 

Sold retail everywhere; and wholesale by the ANGLO- 
SUL RAN oLaG COMPANY, Limited, Farringdon-road, 
ondon, 


FLORILINE should be used in all cases of | 


"THE MOST NOTED FIRM OF LADIES’ TAILORS IN THE WORLD, AND (BE IT SAID) THE MOST ORIGINAL,” 


WALKING, TRAVELLING, & 
YACHTING GOWNS, 

RIDING HABITS, 
JACKETS, 
ULSTERS, 
WRAPS. 


LATEST DESIGNS 
AND 


O 


I 


( 
E 


FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 


JETER ROBINSON’S COURT AND FAMILY 
N 


approbation—no matter the distance—with an 
Dress 
Addr 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as 

Richest Qualities, 
upon advanta, 
are sent to all 
fo take orders, 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at! 
very moderate charges. ¥ 
LUSHES, SILKS. VELVETS, an immense 


Dresses. 


UR SPECIAL “Good Wearing” MAKES of 


4s, 6d., 5s, Od. 
VEN 
varying from | to 10 fumeas, 
Mss 

EW BLACK 
‘ JILK COSTUMES from Paris. 


5 to 20 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


Vide 
Fress, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TJM. fils QUEEN 
H.R.H. PRINGESS OF WALES, &C 


et 


Sr 


nat oe 
rns 
Ra MON DROW 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London .g 


RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
‘lent fitting 
se Whatever. 
Regent-st. 

the} 
can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON 
ous terms, to Families, Good-fitting Dressma 
arts of England witha full assortment of Goods, and 
immediately on reeeipt of letter or telegram.— 


ker (if desired), without any extra c 
ss—PBTER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 


Stock of New Goods 


, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Patterns free. 3 


BLACK SILKS. 


, to 10s, 6d. 
NG and 


superior and superb variety, all 


A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s. 11d.,9 
Patterns free. R 
A 


DINNER DRESSES. 
price, 


very moderate in 


TLES, CLOAKS, JACKETS, a very superb 


collection. Inspection invited. 


MATERIAL COSTUMES. 


heautiful variety of New Designs, from 14 to 6 guineas, 


A large and 


elegant variety, handsomely ornamented and arranged, from 


New and Novel. 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent-street, W. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 
ORIENTAL TAPESTRIES, 
MUSLINS, &c., 


Suitable for the present style of Furnishing. 
INDIAN TAPESTRY, 14 yard wide, 1s. 3§d., 1s. 114d., 
3s. 9d., and 4s, 11d. per yard. 

DELTA MUSLIN, 14 yard wide, 79d., 84d., and 103d. 
per yard, 

PRINTED INDIAN MUSLIN, in 150 different designs, 
27 in. wide, 43d. per yard. 


PLUSH TABLE-COVERS, with Tapestry Borders in 
all shades, 1 yard square, 6s, 9d. each; 12 yard 
square, 12s. 6d. each. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 
LATEST NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 


GARNITURE VIENNOISE, complete Set of Costume 
Trimming in Fine Cut Jet. 
THE SET COMPRISES:—Panel for Skirt; Two Pieces 
for Front of Bodice; One Piece for Baek of 
Bodice; Epaulettes ; Collar; Pair of Cuffs. 


IN BLACK and all NEW SHADES—Prices for Set 
complete—Black, 41s. 6d., 43s, 6d., 45s, 61., 548. 6d., 
56s, 6d.; Colours, 49s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS POST-FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


PETER ROBINSON | 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


BREIDEN CH’S 

Triple Ess. of IXIA. 
The New Everlasting Perfume. 
BREIDENBACH'S 
WOOD VIOLET. 

“ Fresh as morning-gathered flowers.” 

BREIDENBACH'S 

WHITE ROSE, 


ESS. BOUQUET. FRANGIPANNI, NEW-MOWN HAY, 
JOCKEY CLUB, ACME BOUQUET, and 1000 others. Price 


2s, to 21s, per Bottle. 


BREDWENBACH'S 
LAVENDER WATER. 


Distilled from fine old English Lavender kept many years in 


Stock, 2s, 6d. to 21s. per Bottle. 
BREIDENBACH'S 

EAU DE COLOGNE 
is superior to all fo! rn productions, Price 2s., 4s., and 8s, 
Bott e; 10s, 6d. and 21s. Case. 25 
BREDENBACH'S 

FLORIDA WATER. 


A most refreshing and salubrious Kau de Toilette. 2s.6d. and 


48. 0d. Bobbles =e 

BBEIDEN BACH’S 
HUNGARY WATER. 

An old-established Perfume of renown, Price 2s. fd. Bottle. 

BREIDEN BACH’S 

TOILET VINEGAR. 


Refreshing and hysienic, 1s. to 10s, 6d, per Bottle. 
BREIDENBACH and CO., Perfumers to the Queen, 
157B, New Bond-street, London, W. 


in 


THE BURLINGTON, 98. 11d. 
A perfect fitting Jacket, with Vest in Plush, Em-. St, Paul’s Churehyard, 


| 


broidered in Black, Brown, or Navy, 


Self-Colour, 
or Cardinal Vest. > 


NICHOLSON’S 


are now prepared in a!l Departments with large 


SEASON’S NOVELTIES 


from the various Home and Foreign Markets. 
Patterns and Illustrations post-free. 


66 ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATEST 
SUMMER NOVELTIES 


Costumes, 
Ulsters, Cloaks, Jerseys, 
Furs. 
SILKS AND DRESS 
FABRICS 


at lowest 
City Prices. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


WASHING DRESSES. 


Patterns Free. 


VELVET -VELVETEEN, 


Patterns Free. 


0. NICHOLSON 


50 to 53, 


LONDON. 


deliveries of this 


Mantles, 


, &e., post-free, 


Wholesale 


& CO., 


THE TENNIS COSTUME, £1 5s. 6d. 


Tn Plain or Checked French Beiges, Cassi- 
mere Cloths, or Foulés, with Silk Laces, 
in bright, colours. or to match, ncludme 
4 yards for Bodice, 


Inventor.es Gold Medal, 1885. 
THE ONLY ONE AWARDED FOR ENGLISH WATCHES, 


BENSON’S 


(New Pateyt, No. 465s) 


“LUDGATE” WATCH 


SILVER, 18-Ct. GOLD, 


£5 4. S12 12, 


vw aruson 
LONDON 


| The “Ludgate” Watch 


Prices from 2s. to 21s. Bottle. | 


IS A MACHINE-MADE 


ENGLISH LEVER FOR ROUGH WEAR, 


| OF MY BEST LONDON MAKE. 


WITH “SPECIAL STRENGTH,” 
THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT. 
JEWELLED THROUGHOUT. 
TRUE CHRONOMETER BALANC 
EXTREMES OF TEMPERATURE 
WITH DAMP AND DUST PROOF 
PATE ‘GG BAND AND EXTENDED BAR 
I IRLING SILVER DOME CA 
CRYSTAL GLASS, S 
SENT FREE FOR DR 


, ADJUSTED FOR 


5 HANDS A* D OPI 
AFT WITH ORDER. 


Inventories Gold Medal, 18! 


THE LADY’S WATCH 


(Reap). 


_ BENSON’S SPECIAL MAKE. 
| 18-Ct. GOLD, « ii SILVER, 
| £10. S li S 


Bi bY 


— 


LADY’S KEYLESS WATCH. 


WITH MOVEMENT OF EXTRA QUALITY. 
A PERFECT TIMEKEEPER 

| STRONG DUST PROOF 
| WITH MONOGRAM OR 
ENGRAVED WITHOUT 
7 PREE POR £10 


ARAT GOLD CASES, 
ME 
PRA CHARGE. 
§ DRAFT WITH ORDER. 
SILVER, THE SAME QUALITY, £5. 
LADY'S GOLD CHAINS, WITH TASSEL, FROM £2 Qs, 


| Inventories Gold Medal, 1885. 


For INDIA and THE COLONIES, for 
HUNTING and ROUGIL WEAR. 


BENSON’S SPECIALLY MADE 
“FIELD.” 


(REGD.) 


SILVER, 


£19. 


18-Ct. GOLD 


£25. 


KEYLESS ENGLISH 
HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


OUR OWN MAKE. MACHINE-MADE, Wi 
CHRONOMETER BAI CE AND BREGUE 
WARRANTED TO KE PERFECT TIME. 
MASSIVE 18-CARAT GOLD CASES. 
HALF-HUNTER OR CRYSTAL GLASS. at a 
SENT FREE AND SAFE FOR £25 DRAFT WITH ORDER. 
SILVER, SAME QUALITY MOVEM ’, £15. 

The Hunting Editor of the “ Field 3:—“T have used the 
watch for four months, and have car: t hunting sometimes 
for five days a week..... 1 can confidently recommend 
Meosr. Benson's Hunting Watch as one that can be depended 
on. Field, March 24, 1885, 


T SPRING. 


ILM. the Queen's Watchmaker, 
THe Steam Factory, LUDGATE-HILL; 
28, ROYAL EXCHANGE; ANnpb 
25, OLD BOND-STREET, W., LONDON. 


Vay 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Pamphlets containing Descriptive Illustrations and 
Prices of these and other Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, 
Silver and Electro-Plate, and Musical Boxes, post-free- 


iis 
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HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS SUMMER NUMBER, 1886. 


THOUGHTS, LIKE SNOWFLAKES, ON SOME 


FAR-OFF MOUNTAIN SIDE, 60 ON 


ACCUMULATING TILL SOME GREAT TRUTH IS J.OOSENED, AND FALLS LIKE AN 
AVALANCHE ON THE WAITING WORLD. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 


After breathing impure air for two minutes and a half. every drop of blood is more or tess 
poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisonous blood ; 
not a point but must have suffered injury. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known 
remedy ; it removes foetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood by 
natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous system to its 
proper condition. ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and 


Use 
invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
from disease. 


PREVENTABLE DEATH. 


IGNORANCE OF SANITARY SCIENCE, 
Direct and Indirect, Costs Threefold the amount of Poor-Rate for the Country generally. 


“He had given as models of sanitation of adult life, well-constructed and well-kept prisons, 
where of those who came in without well-developed disease, and not good lives either, the 
death-rate did not exceed THREE in 1000. In Stafford County Jail the death-rate had, during 
the last ten years, been actually less than one in every 1000—not a tenth of the eeath-rate 
of adult outsiders. WHAT HEALTH RESORT, WHAT WATERING-PLACE, WHAT CLIMATE IN 
THE WORLD, COULD SHOW RESULTS LIKE THESE OF THE POWER OF SANITATION.’ — 
Inaugural Address by B. CHADWICK, ©.B., on the Sanitary Condition of England. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL, 


Especially to Consuls, Ship Captains, Emigrants, and Europeans 
use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from sound, ripe fruit. 
life is immensely increased. 


generally who are visiting or residing in Hot or Foreign Climates, or in the United Kingdom. Asa natural product of Nature 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping 
‘As a means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, 

Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and 


the BLOOD PURE. Without such a simple precaution, the JEOPARDY of 


Tonic in the various forms of Indigestion, 


BNnNOo’s FRUIT SAL 


is particularly valuable. 
in truth, a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. 


relieving thirst, giving tone 


FOR BILIOUSNESS OR SICK HEADACHE, 


No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its use the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &e., are prevented and cured. It is, 
Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect in 
to the system, and aiding digestion, is most striking. 


TO EVERYBODY LEAVING HOME FOR 


Giddiness, Depression of Spirits, Sluggish Liver, Vomiting, 


CHANGE, RELAXATION, &e. 


Sourness of the Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness and itsevils, 


TO EUROPEANS WHO PROPOSE RESIDING IN 


Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, Xc., ENO’S FRUIT 


OR VISITING HOT CLIMATES, I consider the FRUIT 


SALT is the simplest and best remedy yet introduced. It 


SALT to be an indispensable necessary, for by its use the 


removes by natural means effete matter or poison from the 


system is relieved of poisonous matter, the result of eating 


blood, thereby preventing and curing boils, carbuncles, 


to nearly the same extent and of too rich food as they do 


fevers, feverish skin, erysipelas, and all epidemics, and 


counteracts any ERRORS OF EATING OR DRINKING, 


in a colder country, while so much heat-making food is 


or any sudden affliction or mental strain, and prevents 


not required in a warmer climate. By keeping the system 


diarrhoea. It is a PLEASANT BEVERAGE, which supplies 
the want of ripe fruit, so essential to the animal economy, 
and may be taken as an invigorating and cooling draught 
under any circumstances. from infancy to old age, and may 
be continued for any length of time, and looked upon as 
being a simple product of fruit. It is impossible to over- 
state its value, and on that account no household ought to 
be without it, for by its use many disastrous results may 
be entirely prevented. In the nursery it is beyond praise. 
Notwithstanding its medical value, the FRUIT SALT must 
be looked upon as essential as breathing fresh air, or as a 
simple and safe beverage under all circumstances, and may 
be taken as a sparkling and refreshing draught, in the 
same way as lemonade, soda-water, potass-water, Xc., only 
it is much cheaper and better in every sense of the term, to 
an unlimited extent. The FRUIT SALT acts as simply, 
yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine 
does on the vegetable world. It has a natural action on 


Hi 
the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, i 


secretion and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus 
preserving and restoring health. 


INQUESTS.—A STARTLING ARRAY OF 
PREVENTABLE DEATHS.—Why should FEVER, that 
VILE SLAYER of MILLIONS of the HUMAN RACH, not 
be as MUCH and MORE hunted up, and its career stopped, 
as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent 
death? The MURDERER, as he is called, is quickly made 
example of by the law. Fevers are almost universally 
acknowledged to be PREVENTABLE DISEASES. How is 
it that they are allowed to level their thousands every 
year, and millions to suffer ALMOST without protest? The 
most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge 
blunders WHo’s To BLAME? Forthe means of preventing 
PREMATURE DEATH from disease, read a large Ilus- 
trated Sheet given with each Bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 


iN 


clear, the FRUIT SALT takes away the groundwork of 
malarious diseases, and all liver complaints, and neutralises 
poisonous matter. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE—THE GREAT DANGER 
OF DELAY.—You can change the Trickling Stream, but 
not the Raging Torrent. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—HOW 
IMPORTANT it is to every individual to have at hand 
some simple, effective, and palatable remedy, such as 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onset ? 
For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but 
not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I 
feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information 
upon all householders, or ship captains, or Europeans 
generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign 
climate. Whenever a change is contemplated likely to dis- 
turb the condition of health, lets ENO’S FRUIT SALT be 

— your companion; for, under any circumstances, its use is 
beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of 

- sorts, yet unable to say why—frequently, without any 
warning, you are suddenly seized with lassitude, ‘dis- 
inclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, 
sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back and 
limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c ; then 
your whole body is out of order—the spirit of danger has 
been kindled, but you do not know where it may end. It is 
a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will 
always answer the very best end, with a positive assurance 
of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. ‘The 
pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into 
safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common 
idea when not feeling well is, “I will wait and see—per- 
haps I shall be better to-morrow ”; whereas, had a supply 
of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and made use 


SALT: the information’is INVALUABLE. The FRUIT 
SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the BLOOD 
PURE, and is thus of itself one of the most valuable means 
of keeping the blood free from fevers (and blood poisons), 
liver complaints, &c., ever discovered. As a means of pre- 
serving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, 
moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and INVIGORATING 
BEVERAGE. After a patient and careful observation of its 
effects when used, I have no hesitation in stating that if its 
great value in keeping the body heaithy were universally 
known, not a household in the land would be with- 
out it, or a travelling trunk or portmanteau but would 
contain it.” 


= 


WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED. 


See a large Illustrated Sheet with each Bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT. much benefit from it.—Woop BRroTueErs, Chemists, Jersey.” 
. r ; ; 


of at the onset, all calamitous results might have been 
avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 
so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 
prises, as untimely death? 


STIMULANTS AND INSUFFICIENT AMOUNT 
OF EXERCISE FREQUENTLY derange the liver. ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by 
those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. “All 
our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would not be 
without it upon any consideration, they having received so 


A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING OR PRESERVING HEALTH, 


UsSsh NOs BE Rweat =e. 


(PREPARED FROM SOUND, RIPE FRUIT). IT IS A PLEASANT 


HOW TO REMOVE GOUTY OR RHEUMATIC POISON FROM THE BLOOD 


BY NAT ; 
A GENTLEMAN writes :— TEAh Aeeee “ West Brompton. 


“ Dear Sir,—I think it only just to you and fair to suffering humanity that I should bring 
before you the following facts. A most intimate friend of mine, who has been for many years 
a great sufferer from rheumatic gout, was advised by a celebrated London physician to take 
two tea-spoonstul of ENO’S FRUIT SALT in a tumbler of water first thing in the morning, 
the physician at the same time observing to my friend, ‘I always take it myself, and find it 
invaluable, and can confidently recommend it to you as the best remedy you can ‘possibly use.’ 
The above occurrence took place some months since, My friend at once commenced taking the 
FRUIT SALT as recommended, and the benefit he has received is something wonderful ; in 
fact, he is quite a new man. Yours faithfully, TRUTH.” 


t a the above testimonial to have been given, unsolicited, by a conscientious, good 
man.—J. C. E. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public and con:mands success. 


introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough t» deceive the Public, 


employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMS, 


BEVERAGE, BOTH COOLING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


“We have for the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important 
Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived 
yery great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever 
during that period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When 
making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy 
districts, we have used the FRUIT SALT two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts as 
a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in 
yoluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We 
neyer go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others. 

_ *Yours truly, ; 
“Commander A. J. Lorrus, his Siamese Majesty's Hydrographer. 
“B. OC. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs. 
«J, C. Eno, Bsq., London. Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.” 


A score of abominable imitations are immediately 
and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘“‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 
on by Worthless Imitations. 


Sold by all Chemists. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


Protection in every Country. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Standing at the open window, Helen saw Douglas still loungifig lonely to and fro upon the lawn beneath.—See page 26. 


The inhabitants of Perry Haughton paused, and turned 
in the street, or ran to doors and windows, as the foreigner 
was hurried along. But nobody had learned anything from 
him when he was incarcerated. He might have cried his 
dreadful secret from the house-tops of Perry Haughton. His 
foreign language surrounded him like a wall. He had no 
power to pierce it, and not a creature would have understood him, 


XVII. 
Whilst unusual things were happening within the walls of the 
Lodge, one of the most ordinary things in the world was 


happening just outside them; for there, in the quiet sunlit 
gardens, with the flowers blooming, and the birds singing 
about them in fit and pleasant accompaniment, a man and a 


maid were awaking broadly to the fact that they were falling 
in love with each other. As a matter of course, Dick Douglas 
was bound in honour to take no advantage whatever of the 
trust his host reposed in him. He could say nothing; but then, 
like the parrot famed in history, he could think a great deal : 
and thought in such condition has a knack of translating itself 
in a hundred ways without the help of speech. He and Helen 
had already been self-conscious enough in each other’s presence, 


and had been forced to keep up an appearance of mer’ friend - 
ship by a constant gay raillery and flow of high spirits. But 
when Gabriel brought to the girl the first proposal of marriage 
which had been made to her, he did much towards making 
woman of her. And now her self-consciousness was more 
than ever awakened. The gardens were large enough for 
half-a-score pairs of lovers to hide themselves in, had they 
been so minded. There were shady alleys, and trellis-covered 
walks, and bowery rustic seclusions by the dozen, and 
practically the two were as much alone as they could have 
been in a wilderness. 
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Yor the space of half an hour or so, their conversation might 
have been listened to by anybody ; but by-and-by it became, 
and almost in spite of themselves, a little more intimate. 

‘<T shall have to go away in a day or two,” said Douglas. 

The girl said nothing, but busied herself in disentangling 
a knot her idle fingers had made a moment or two before in 
the pendant cord from her parasol. This silence chilled him. 
It is noticeable that those signs which should be most 
encouraging to a loyer, and which are in themselves the most 
broadly prophetic of success, are generally those which dash 
his hopes. 

“T had a letter this morning,’’ he went on mournfully, 
“from Begg and Batter, of Chancery-lane.”’ 

““Who are they ?”’ she asked. 7, ; 

“They are a very influential firm of solicitors,’’ said 
Douglas, “and of course it’s a great stroke of good fortune to 
find one’s-self applied to by them.”’ : : 

‘My uncle says,” said Helen, “that you are likely to rise 
fast in your profession, Mr. Douglas.” far q 

“‘T ‘shall try,’ he answered, with that easy oblivion of 
obstacles which is common to young men. ‘‘Asa matter of 
course, I ought to be very glad to be called to town on such 
business, but somehow I am afraid T shan’t be.”’ 

He wanted to say a great deal more than this, and if the 
positions had been reversed—if he had been walking about the 
stately grounds which were one day to be his own, and could 
have looked from where he stood ou farm and farmstead which 
had been his father’s before him, and must ultimately come to 
him, andif the girl had been, say, a governess, with no prospect 
but one of labour and of straightened means before her, he 
could have said all that was in his heart to say. Honourable 
poor men do sometimes make love to rich women; but there 
are few such obstacles to love as money. 

“The moralists are very severe about idleness,”’ said Dick, 
not that he wanted to qualify what he had said before, but 
because her silence made it seem necessary to say something ; 
‘and yet I must confess that I find it very pleasant.”’ 

“Tf I were a man,”’ she answered, glad to find her feet upon 
firm ground again, ‘‘I do not think I should like to be idle.” 

‘Not occasionally ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Perhaps occasionally,’’ she answered, with a little laugh, 
and somehow found the firm ground gliding from under, her 
again. 

“‘T am sorry to go,’’ said Douglas, resolute not to say more 
than he ought to say. ‘‘ One cannot exchange all this for 
Chancery-lane and Fleet-street without a little reluctance.” 

‘“No,’”? she answered, ‘‘ the country is pleasanter than 
London at this time of year.’’ 

“Much,” said Douglas, ratherforlornly, ‘‘ much pleasanter.”’ 
He had it in his mind to say that he could have forsaken the 
landscape for a dungeon under given circumstances with great 
joy, but he repressed himself heroically. 

The silence began to be embarrassing ; and, by-and-by, 
Helen, feeling that she had been cold about his going, 
ventured to say, 

‘“We shall be sorry to lose you, Mr. Douglas.” 

There are ways and ways of saying things ; and the words 
might mean much or nothing. As she spoke them, they 
sounded like the iciest little bit of commonplace conceivable. 

“One likes to think that one’s friends are not absolutely 
glad to see the last of one,’’ said Douglas, making his tone as 
commonplace as hers. 

“The last ?’’ she answered, looking up at him with a smile 
of complete self-possession. And yet (if one may tell the 
truth about a girl’s feelings in a case like this) she was so far 
from being self-possessed at the desolate prospect the words 
conveyed to her that the very light and warmth of the land- 
scape seemed to die away as she spoke them. ‘‘ It would be 
a strange friendship that would delight in that.”’ 

She felt as if this, in its boldness, were an almost awful 
thing to say. 

““T suppose so,’”? the young fellow answered. ‘‘I have 
enjoyed myself immensely,’’ he added, in the very tone he 
might have used if his companion had been of his own sex. 

‘‘Tam afraid you have found us a little dull at times,” 
said Helen. 

“Dull !’’ he said. 
so happy in my life.” 

Now, to be thirsty with a cooling draught at hand, and to 
long for that cooling draught and not touch it, is one thing ; 
to put it to the lips, and, having tasted it, to set it down again, 
is another and a much more arduous business. Douglas—to 
follow out this original and striking metaphor—set the glass 
¢own, but did so with so keen an inward longing that he had 
never felt the like. f 

It the girl had spoken the truth she might have answered, 
“Nor I, either.”” But it is no recognised part of a girl’s duty 
in such cases to tell the truth ; and the earnest little quiver of 
conviction in her companion’s voice frightened her. 

Love’s path is proverbially lined with roses, but the roses 
have their thorns. 

There was nothing in the world which could have given 
her so much joy as to know that this penniless young barrister 
loved her; but if by a look or a tone he so much as began to 
hint at it, she was afraid of him. 

_ It is all a very old story, but delightful to linger upon. 
Little patches of sunlight on her dress, her hands, her hair, 
flickering illuminations of a check the colour of a rose-leat, 
or an ear the colour of a shell, the white contour of throat and 
chin, the delicate and scarcely perceptible motions of the 
lips, thoughts that seemed to swim transparent in the candid 
beautiful grey eyes—the least of these things brought an 
aching sweetness to the lover’s heart. Never sunlight fell on 
anything half so precious as the little foot, the ungloved hand, 
the bronze hair it turned to gold, or the shell-like little ear. 
He would have kissed every sunfleck, had he dared. He would, 
had he dared, have knelt before her and adored. 

A good little girl, a little prettier than the common run of 
good little girls in England, though that may be saying much, 
and he made a goddess of her, a creature of another sphere ! 
And he, without being an altogether commonplace young man, 
can scarcely be supposed to have justified her estimate of him; 
for, to her mind, quite naturally, he was wise and learned 
Macher his years, and good and noble and handsome beyond 

eliet. 

They longed to tell each other of each other’s perfections ; 
he in his passionate male fashion, and she in her virginal and 
as yet, passionless way. ‘ 

The young man’s declaration kept them both silent for a 
time. The girl walked on by his side, touched by numberless 
slight electric thrills, and tried so bravely to bring herself to 
order that when she spoke it was with a seeming of perfect 
indifference. 

‘* And when do you think of leaving us, Mr. Douglas ?”’ 

“‘T am afraid I must go,” said Dick, mournfully; ‘“ that I 
must go to-morrow.” 

“‘T suppose you find a pleasure in your work?’’ she said, 
not daring to give him even a momentary chance of sliding 
back to dangerous ground again. 

‘In part of it,’’ he said, rather disinterestedly. 

Here they reached the limits of the garden, and, turning, 
saw the figure of the elderly Partridge at a distance. The old 


“*Ts Paradise dull? J have never been 
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man moved at what was for him a very unusual pace, and 
made vigorous signs to some person who was invisible to 
Helen and her companion. He disappeared behind a stretch 
of trellised walk, and they forgot him, and strolled on towards 
the house. 

“T hope,’’ said Douglas, in his lightest way, ‘‘ that I shall 
have some opportunity of seeing you in town, Miss Kenyon ?”’ 

‘Oh, I hope so,’’ she exclaimed ; ‘* but my uncle’s feelings 
and prejudices are all against gaiety. Do you know, I have 
never been in London but once, and then to attend the May 
Meetings ?”’ 

“You found them gay?’’ asked Douglas, looking down at 
her with a momentary gleam. 

“Not very,”’ she responded. ‘I should have liked to stay 
for the season.”’ 

“‘T wish,”’ said the lover, half eagerly and half humorously, 
“that it were proper and possible for a young man to chaperon 
a young lady. I think you might find scenes in London which 
would be brighter even than the May Meetings. 

If he had not been in love, he might have offered this 
harmless little jest quite safely; but as it was, he began to 
thrill and tremble in the absurdest manner at the sweet and 
daring idea it conveyed to him. Qh, to have her to chaperon 
and guard—to show her the world—to give her whatever would 
make her happy—to have her under his wing where no one 
should have a right to come between them ! 

“Well, I am going away,’’ he went on, ‘‘ and the holiday’s 
over. I shall think of Perry Haughton very often.’ 

She—catching at the meaning of his words and not at the 
words themselves—had just begun to say, ‘So shall I,’’ but 
stopped at the second word in a little embarrassment. 

“*Shall you ?—shall you?”’ cried he, not thinking of the words 
at all, but only of the thought. ‘I’ve had a very happy time 
here—the happiest I ever had in my life.”’ 

The glass was at his lips again, but he had once more to 
put it down. Perhaps, all things considered, he had said 
enough, possibly a good deal more than he had a right to say. 
This reflection sobered and saddened him, and the girl, of 
course, could say nothing. ‘They walked on towards the house, 
and whilst. they were yet at a considerable distance from it, 
there broke upon the air the sound of M. Peltzer’s later 
objurgitions. His voice was clear enough, even at this 
distance, but, happily for themselves, neither of the young 
people understood his language. It would have been 
horrible to have been in the society of a lady within hear- 
ing of the language M. Peltzer chose to use, and Helen 
herself—though she could scarcely have been expected to 
understand much of it—would have been necessarily shocked 
by the threats and accusations hurled against her uncle. But 
the unexpected tumult in so retired a quarter—a place where 
everything was commonly so quiet—set the girl running to see 
what might be the matter, and Douglas followed her. The 
storming, raging voice rose higher and higher as it went further 
away. And then, when both Douglas and the girl were 
running fast, the peal which Cyrus rang upon the library bell 
sounded in their ears. All this was strange and alarming, and 
Helen, putting herself to her best speed, ran into the hall by 
the lower entrance, and seeing two or three domestics with 
frightened faces clustered round the library-door, passed 
amongst them, sobbing for breath, and saw her uncle lying 
prone upon the floor with his head supported by a stranger. 
Douglas, following closely, recognised the stranger, to his own 
amazement. A stout woman—the cook—was standing irresolute 
and frightened, with a carafe of water in one hand and a glass 
in the other. The unconscious .Gabriel’s head and face, and 
Sullivan’s knees and hands, were all dripping. 

‘* Ride off for a doctor, one of you!”’ cried the girl, panting. 
“Quick! quick!’’ 

At such a moment nothing was strange. It was no stirprise 
to her to hear Bagleigh’s voice behind her, speaking in tones 
of unusual decision and directness. 

“Take my horse. He's standing outside.’’ 

The girl ran to Gabriel, and Sullivan made way for her. 

The rest entered the room, with the exception of the Major, 
who stood in the doorway, and, catching Sullivan’s glance, 
summoned him silently with a beckoning forefinger. Sullivan 
obeyed the voiceless call and approached the Major, pale and 
terror-stricken. Morton laid a hand upon his collar, and, 
gently insinuating his fingers until he had secured a firm 
grasp, he marched the little man before him to the hall door, 


‘and on to the gravel drive before it. 


“Now, you and J,’ said he, ‘‘are going to haye a talk 
together.” 


XVIII. 


It has been, said already that Mr. Sullivan found the task he 
had taken upon himself a heavier one than he had expected, 
but it had never felt so intolerable as now. The secret itself 
would have been enough to weigh him down; but Peltzer’s 
nearness, the ghastly unlooked-for effect his communication 
had upon Kenyon, his fears on the one side and his sym- 
pathies on the other, drove him well-nigh distracted. 

“You and I,” said the Major, ‘‘are going to have a talk 
together.”’ 

* —“Thave left my hat inside the house,’’ responded Cyrus, 
inconsequently. He had fallen into that condition of mind in 
which it is only bearable to think of trifles. 

“* Never mind your hat,’’ said the Major. ‘‘ Come with me.’ 

He released his captive, and by a gesture of the hand com- 
manded him along the drive. Then, diverging to the left, he 
marched him across the lawn to a summer arbour, where he 
motioned him to sit down. 

**T suppose,’’ he began, severely, ‘‘ that you are still under 
the impression that there may be something in this ?”’ 

“T am afraid there is,’’ answered Cyrus; ‘I am afraid 
there is a good deal in it.’’ 

‘*Now,’’ said Morton, sternly, ‘‘I shall advise you not to 
prevaricate with me. I shall offer one consideration for your 
acceptance which you seem to have overlooked. You come 
here for the purpose of extorting money from a man of high 
position by charging him with a crime. Are you aware, Mr. 
Sullivan, that by the English law any man who attempts to 
play that game becomes accessory to the crime, and may lay 
himself open to an equal punishment with the criminal ?’ 

“You are quite wrong, Major Morton,’’ said the wretched 
Cyrus, eagerly; ‘“‘I didn’t come here for any such purpose_ 
He offered me money this morning, and I told him I wouldn’t 
take a penny if I wanted bread.” 

“A liar,’’ said the Major, ‘‘we can never trust, though 
he speak the thing that’s true. But I shall be obliged if you 
will be as trustworthy as you can; and I may tell you that 
the less astonishing the things I hear from you may be, the 
more I shall be disposed to credit you.” 

: ““T didn’t,” cried Sullivan, ‘“‘upon my word and soul I 
didn’t! I did at first—I confess 1 did—but when I came 
down here, and found that scoundrel Peltzer in the place last 
night—If you had seen, Sir, how he gloated over it” 

‘“And you repent?” said the Major. ‘I am no great 
believer in sudden conversions.’’ : 

a So far as I’m concerned,” cried Sullivan, ‘‘ I’ve done 
with it! I’ve put him on his guard, and I’ve done with it! 
Tiil’m an accessory, Major Morton, you’re another! You 


know as much as I do. It’s no more my place to denounce 
him than it is yours.” 

‘“‘T am not asking you to denounce him,” said the Major. 
“T have said, until 1am a little tired of saying it, that thisis no 
affair of mine; but I have got a little way into it now, and I 
think I may as well go through with it.”’ 

In the intervals he had made in the operation of packing 
his kit together that morning, Major Morton had looked, 
perhaps, half a dozen times out of the window. When he 
looked out for the first time he had seen Helen and Dick 
together on the lawn below. ‘The girl had not as yet begun to 
feel that sweet embarrassment which touched her later on, 
and she was laughing gaily in answer to some trivial jest of 
her companion’s, when the Major looked at her. He was an 
old campaigner, and toughened against most of the assaults 
of the worll. But, confirmed old bachelor though he was, 
he was by no means hardened against the assaults of youth 
and beauty; and, seeing the fair little creature there in the 
sunshine looking so bright and happy and pretty that she 
seemed to have a native right to live in sunshine always, the 
Major’s heart was more touched than he cared to confess. 
The shadow of the house had fallen upon him, and he, the old 
campaigner, was running away from it. He was free to run 
away from it, and glad to do it, little as it touched him. But 
there was no running away from the shadow for her. If once 
it touched her, it must go with her wherever she went, and 
would never leave her until she fell into that deeper shadow 
which finally hides us all. 

The Major had gone on with his packing, and had looked 
out a little later, and then he had seen the pair for a moment 
as they paused in their walk. The girl was looking down, and 
drawing patterns with the point of her parasol upon the 
ground. The lad was standing very near to her, and bending 
over her. A good lad and a stalwart, as the Major knew: 
honest, loyal-hearted, keen of feeling, quick to suffer. he 
shadow which threatened the girl would involve him also. 

These reflections saddened the Major, and he tried to cast 
them off—for that was his manner of dealing with all sorts of 
troubles. But he could not help looking out from his window 
now and again, and whenever he saw the pair the reflections 
came back upon him until they made him downright miserable. 

He had seen no way of warding off the impending blow at 
that time ; but now, with Peltzer got rid of for the moment, 
and Sullivan in his hands, he began to think he might possibly 
discover a parry for this stroke of Fate. 

‘‘T will tell you candidly, Mr. Sullivan,’ he began, when 
he had paused for time to think things over, “that it is my 
purpose to frighten you from any further share in this enter- 
prise. I think I shall succeed in doing it.”’ 

“T’m out of it already,’’ said Cyrus, earnestly. 
want to get my hat and go.” 

‘Tt is very hard,” said the Major, ‘‘in a case like this, to 
see where the whole of one’s duty lies ; but if I do not induce 
you and your brother-scoundrel to surrender your present 
devices, I will take it upon myself to blow the gaff on the 
whole rascally three of you.” 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Major Morton,’’ Cyrus besought him, 
“don’t put me into it! I wish I had never had anything to 
do with it.’ 

*‘T wish you never had,’’ responded the Major, drily. 
“On your own showing, the French scoundrel could have 
done nothing without you.” 

“ He can’t do anything without me now!” cried Mr. Sullivan. 

For the first time since he had begun to look upon this dark 
affair at all, a ray of light touched the Major's mind, ~ 

‘“ Wait a bit,’”’ he said ; ‘let me look at that.”’ 

The more he looked at it, the more he saw how likely to be 
true it was. He walked to the'door of the summer arbour, and 
walked cautiously around on every side ; and then, returning, 
seated himself opposite to Sullivan, and, placing both elbows 
on the small table which divided them, he spoke in low and 
guarded tones. 

“‘T have had the story from you piecemeal,’’ he began, 
‘and I hardly know how much of what you have told me | 
muy believe; but see if you cannot contrive to tell the truth 
for once in your life. . . . Something was done—the thing we 
are concerned about—it ’s of no use to use ugly words—upon a 
certain day in Paris. Do you know the date?” 

“The Tenth of January, Highteen-sixty-eight,” said 
Sullivan, ‘‘ was the day on which I left Paris.” 

“Tn pursuit ?’’ said the Major. 

’ Sullivan nodded, and whispered, ‘‘ fn pursuit.”’ 

“And you arrived,’’ pursued the Major, ‘ta week later, or 
thereabouts??? . . . ‘The arrival here,’’ he said to himself, 
“would confirm the French rascal’s story.’’ . . . ‘‘ Did the 
man you followed change his aspect much ?’’ he asked, aloud. 
“ Did he attempt to disguise himself?” 

“He disguised himself completely,’ 
“T never sw a greater change in a man.” 

‘* How do you know that you followed the right man *’’ 
asked the Major. 

“T knew that this morning,’’ Sullivan whispered, with a 
scared countenance, “if I had never been sure of it before.” 

Major Morton retired from the position he had attempted 
to hold, but instantly assumed another. ‘‘ Well, then,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ I presume I am justified in believing that you have had 
enough of this business ?”” 

“Too much,” said Cyrus. ‘¢ 1 wish I had never touched it.”’ 

“ Very well,”’ said the Major. ‘‘ It does not matter much 
to you why I choose that the whole thing should be buried?”’ 

“Oh dear, no; not at all!” said Sullivan, with a tremulous 
readiness ; ‘‘not in the slightest degree, I assure you, Major 
Morton.”’ 

“T may want your assistance,’? Morton continued, ‘in 
disposing of your brother rascal.’’ 

‘“‘T think,” urged Sullivan, ‘‘that you put it a little too 
severely against me.’’ 

‘Tt is natural for you to think so,’’ the Major answered ; 
“but that is not a question which stands in urgent need of 
discussion just at present. What do you know about this 
fellow?” 

“*He was at the gelleys, suid Sullivan, ‘“‘for years, and I 
fancy he must have done something since.”’ 

“That is satisfactory, so far as it goes,’’ said the Major, 
‘but I should like to have it a little clearer. What do you 
fancy he has done since then ?’’ 

““T don’t know what it is,’’ said Cyrus, ‘‘but when I was 
fool enough to speak to him at Piaggi’s restaurant, I called 
him by his name, and he was horribly frightened.” 

“Um—am,”’ said the Major; ‘‘I noticed the same thing 
myself this morning. It seems likely that a person of that 
name may be wanted."’ ‘ 

“T am sure he’s wanted,’”’ said Sullivan, ‘and I wish ’’— 
the little man clasped his hands together, and wrung them 
hard—‘‘ T wish to Heaven the men who want him had him !” 

‘*T think it probable,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ that your aspira- 
tions will be realised in the long-run. Take care, Sir, that you 
do not fall into similar hands. I think you had best go now— 
the faster and the farther away the better.” 

In obedience to this blunt dismissal Cyrus arose, and, accom - 
panied by the Major, timidly re-entered the hall, secnred his 
hat, bowed mildly, and went away, stared at by one or two 


“T only 


answered Sullivan. 
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domestics who lingered to await the arrival of the doctor. His 
presence was naturally associated in their minds with their 
master’s sudden illness, but nobody dared question him. He 
returned to the hotel, and was there informed that his late 
companion was in custody, and, finding himself regarded with 
evident suspicion, he paid his bill, packed his effects in haste, 
and betook himself to the railway station. There he awaited 
the train in a compound of uncomfortable emotions, and, 
being at last sluggishly borne away, vowed in his inmost heart 
to return no more to Perry Haughton. 

Douglas had sighted the Major in the hall, and came 
forward to speak to him. 

“'Thisis a sad busines,’’ he said. 
for Miss Kenyon.’’ 

““So am I,’? Morton answered, with an air which Dick 
thought a little preoccupied and cold. But since the beginning 
of his visit to Perry Haughton, Morton had been utterly unlike 
the genial Major Dick had known of old, or, at the best, hac 
only been himself by fits and starts. - 

‘*T cannot be of any tse here,’’ said the Major, in the same 
dry and uninterested way ; ‘‘ but I won’t leave the village 
wntil I get news of the invalid. You had better stay where 
youare, and I will take a walk.’? He marched off, with 
apparent stolidity and inward tenderness, and his walk led him 
to the village police station, where he produced his card, and 
announced himself to the inspector as the guest of Mr. 
Kenyon. 

“T believe you have a Frenchman here in charge?’’ he said; 
““a man who was given into custody by Lord Bagleigh for 
creating a disturbance at the Lodge.’’ 

‘Yes, Sir,’’ said the inspector; ‘‘ and he’s made a pretty 
tidy disturbance here since we’ve had the care of him. He’s 
only just begun to quiet downa little now; but there’s 
nobody here can make out a word he has to say for himself.’’ 

‘**T should like to see the man,’’ said the Major, ‘‘if I may.’’ 

“Why, certainly, Sir,’? the inspector answered —for a 
guestof Mr. Gabriel Kenyon’s was likely to have his wishes 
attended to here as almost anywhere else in Perry Haughton— 
“but you ’d better have a couple of men with you, for he’s a 
teaser—if I make myself understood, Sir.’’ ; 

‘“Give me one man,”’ said the Major, ‘‘if you think it 
necessary.’” 

The inspector, answering with alacrity that he would 
accompany the visitor himself, marshalled him to the cells. 

. They were only two in number, for Perry Haughton was not 
rich in criminals, and an infrequent poacher, an occasional 
drunk and disorderly on a Saturday night, or at the village 
fair time were, save on the rarest occasions, the only can- 
didates for justice. es 

The inspector slid a key into the lock, and threw open the 
door, revealing the figure of M. Peltzer, who sat scowling and 
gnawing his nails in a corner. 

“Oho!” said he, rising to his feet, as he beheld the Major. 
“Tt is you again.” 

“*Yes, Monsieur Gustave Peltzer, it is I,’’ returned the 
Major, with great tranquillity. 

He moved inside the cell. The inspector followed, and 
closed the door with a click behind him. 

‘“ Who are you ?”’ said Peltzer, scowling at him with a face 
newly pale at this second mention of the name he dreaded ; 
‘and what do you want here ?’’ 

“‘T have the honour,’’ said the Major, very suavely, ‘‘ of 
being an intimate friend of M. le Colonel Tricot.’’ The prisoner 
grew a little paler, and gnawed his nails, with a wicked, side- 
way look at his interlocutor. ‘‘ Now,’’ continued the old 
campaigner, ‘‘ you will agree with me that if I were to send a 
telegraphic despatch to my friend in Paris, apprising him of 
the fact that Gustave Peltzer is in custody at Perry Haughton, 
it would be an extremely unpleasant thing for you.’’ 

Peltzer said nothing ; but, still gnawing at his finger-nails, 


‘“*T am profoundly sorry 


leaned his back against the wall, threw one leg over the other, 


and rolled his shoulders in defiance. 

‘** Now if,”? pursued the Major, ‘‘TI leave this cell without a 
promise on your part that you will go away in quiet, I shall 
send that telegraphic despatch at once, and you will wait 
here until such time as you are made over to the French 
authorities.’ 

In the course of his walk towards the station, Morton had 
well considered that if this first shot should fail to hit the 
mark he had yet arrows enough in his quiver to bring M. 
Peltzer down. . 

Peltzer changed the position of his feet and hands, but 
went on gnawing and staring savagely sideways at his visitor. 
‘You understand that ?’’ Morton asked him, quietly. 

“‘Death of my life!’’ broke out Peltzer, wildly. 
am 1? Iam a leaf for every wind to blow about.”’ 

After this poetic outburst he resumed the seat he had 
occupied at the inspector’s entrance, and glowered sullenly 
upon the floor. 

‘*My time is of service,’’ said the Major, ‘‘and I ask you 
to decide. Do you go, or do I wire to Paris ?”’ : 

**T will go,’’ said Peltzer. 

‘*Wery well,’’ Morton answered; ‘‘ you will go when you 
are allowed to go. But I have one or two things to tell you 
before we part.’ Any attempt on your side to extort money 
will be met by an immediate telegram to Paris. If you think 
to frighten us you will have to stand your trial as an accessory 
after the fact. Your extensive experience in criminal juris- 
prudence will no doubt tell you what that means. And you 
well remember that you can prove nothing until you prove 
that you are Gustave Peltzer. You observe—for I should like 
to enforce a lesson even upon such a fool as you are—that you 
have played a stupid game.” 

‘Am I free ?’’ said Peltzer, rising. 

‘‘T believe not,’’ the Major answered. ‘‘Remember,’’ he 
added, half turning hts back upon the lowering scoundrel, ‘‘a 
word from you and a telegraphic line from me.”’ 

‘And remember,’’ Peltzer retorted, ‘‘a word from you, 
and then the whole accursed history from me.”’ 

‘*Perfectly,’’ replied the Major ; ‘‘a clear bargain. Thank 
you, Mr. Inspector.”’ : 

‘He seems to have sobered down a bit since he came in,”’ 
s2id the inspector, as he and the Major left the cell together. 

“He had been drinking this morning,’* said the Major, 
‘and has had time to recover himself a little.’’ 

“Tt ’sarare good gift, and very valuable, Sir,”? observed 
the inspector, ‘‘to have the power of languages. There was 
atime in my history, Sir, when I could have put on to my 
income, ah ! Una uearly five-and-twenty shillings a week, 
I should say, if I had only been able to speak French.’’ 

The Major allowed that the accomplishment was a useful 
one, said ‘‘ Good-day ’’ to the inspector, and strolled towards 
the Lodge, a little disposed to be triumphant, and very much 
disposed to be self-accusing and depressed. 

“What am I doing?’ he asked himself. ‘‘I am com- 
ounding a felony, 1 am sheltering a murderer, and helping 
him to live in the odour of sanctity. Why should I have 
meddled or made in the business at all? It was no affair of 
mine.’’ 

But then he thought of the girl, and took comfort from 

the reflection that he had diverted from her path the shadow 
that threatened to fall upon ic. 


“What 


“One must take the rough with the smooth, I suppose,’ 
said the Major, making an effort to be philosophical. ‘‘ One 
may sometimes refrain from striking a scoundrel in order not 
to beat the inoffensive, and who am I that I should think 
myself entitled to yearn after pure and abstract justice? I 
never got it for myself, thank God! ”’ 

So he went on a little comforted, though still unable to 
approve of himself. 

At the Lodge the news ran that Mr. Kenyon had recovered 
consciousness, had been seen by the doctor, and had been 
ordered rest and quiet. 

Helen pressed the old campaigner to stay until the morning. 

“Mr. Douglas is compelled to leave us for London to- 
mortow, and he would be glad of his old friend for a travelling 
companion.”’ 

Helen had heard much of the Major, and though he had by 
no means come up to those conceptions of himself which Dick’s 
enthusiastic description had created, the girl was disposed to 
be loyal to her lover’s idea of his friend, and was prepared to 
find all manner of good qualities inhim. Morton accepted her 
invitation, though it went much against the grain with him to 
stay under the same roof with Kenyon, for whom, even apart 
from what he knew of him, he had conceived a mortal aversion. 

He kept a great deal out of the way of the young people, 
and left Dick to the necessary work of support and consolation 
whilst he strolled about the gardens and wondered to find 
himself pitchforked into the middle of so strange a history. 

Bagleigh had lingered to hear the news, and, learning that 
there was no immediate danger to be dreaded, had ridden away 
again. The loyers were left to themselves, and made a great 
deal of progress, though the catastrophe of the day kept Douglas 
from further incursions into the land of actual love-making. 
It would have been quite base to take advantage of so mournful 
a circumstance as had befallen the household, and besides this 
he had an unaffected liking for Kenyon, and he was sorry for 
his illness. ; 

On the morrow Gabriel was still too unwell to see his guests, 
and Dick and the Major went to London without taking 
personal leave of him. The younger man took what he felt to 
be a clandestine advantage of the situation, and had thé grace 
to be ashamed of it whilst he took it. 

‘“*T trust,’’ he said, blushing at his own duplicity, in spite 
of all he could do, ‘‘I trust that if I can manage to get away 
from town for a day next week, that I may be allowed to run 
down and see how Mr. Kenyon is getting on?”’ 

“We should think it very kind of you,’’ Helen answered, 
shyer in look than common in these parting moments, ‘‘if you 
took so much trouble.”’ 


XIX. 


And now, indeed, evil times had descended upon Gabriel 
Kenyon. A criminal, of all men, stands in need of courage, 
though he is pretty generally a criminal because he is a 
coward. Courage and crime do occasionally travel together, 
though rarely. ‘There are some virtues which are easily trans- 
mitted into vices by temptation, but courage is not one of 
them. Gabriel was a coward confessed; and yet had he 
possessed courage enough to stock a dozen hearts he would 
have had need of all of it. 

When he recovered from his swoon, he awoke to the 
immediate memory of what had gone before it. For aught he 
knew he had been denounced already ; or, for aught he knew, 
the man whose voice he had heard was still waiting to 
denounce him. He dared not ask a question for his life, or 
give a hint of the terror which weighed upon his soul. 

The doctor had left behind him injunctions, imparted in an 
unctuous whisper which the patient had clearly overheard, 
that Mr. Kenyon was on no account to_be subjected to annoy- 
ance. This tasted at once bitter and mawkish to the patient’s 
palate. Annoyance! Could anything more feebly touch the 
state he layin? Annoyance was to be avoided, and he lay 
suffering all possible torments of remorse and dread. He lay 
all day and suffered ; he lay all night and suffered ; there wes 
nothing else to do. In the whole wide gamut of the ghostly noises 
of the night, no note sounded that did not wring his soul with 
fear. Every whisper of the trees, every murmur of the summer 
wind laid a hand of unspeakable terror upon his spirit. He 
lay and watched the dim and narrow circle of light cast by 
the night-lamp, and listened with all his ears, and shrank and 
shuddered in all his craven heart. If he could have foreseen 
this years ago, he might have foregone his crime. He thought 
so now, at least, and strove to hide himself in his own 
crevices, whilst he protested inwardly how truly he had long 
repented. 

A dog would have been ashamed to propitiate an angry 
master as he tried by outcry, adulation, and fawning to pro- 
pitiate Providence. 

The doctor came in the morning. 

“Tf there are any exciting causes, my dear Sir, we must 
not consider them. We must study to preserve our tranquillity.”’ 

Gabriel could have groaned aloud, and would have done it 
but for his ever-present fear of betraying himself. In one 
respect in the midst of all his cowardice he conducted himself 
like a hero. He repressed all signs of fear. 

If by any superhuman chance his enemy were here or near 
no longer, his one possibility of escaping detection lay in quiet. 
He knew this hope to be as wild, and in his own heart thought 
it to be as groundless, as anything he could imagine, but it 
came sometimes, and he welcomed it and gave it shelter. 

Ther he settled to the belief that the doctor’s authority was 
strong enough whilst he continued in his present state to ward 
off intruders, even when they were so pressing as Monsieur 
Peltzer had proved himself to be. He yearned to make 
inquiries, and so to put an end to a suspense which, as he told 
himself, was more unbearable than any certainty ; but he pre- 
ferred the suspense to the certainty he dreaded, and so lay still 
and suffered his miseries as best he might. 

Helen was constant in her attendance upon him, and he 
took the trouble of her face, which was little more than a 
reflection of his own, for a sign that things were ill outside. 
But on the third day, as he lay groping about in his mind for 
some safe way of putting his problem to the test, she entered 
and sat beside his bed, laying her hand upon one of his own 
which lay outside the coverlet, and gently stroking it. 

“You look troubled, darling,’’ he said, rolling his hollow 
eyes upon her. He was strangely altered, and bore little 
resemblance to the hale and hearty man he had been so short a 
time before. ‘‘ You look troubled, darling.” 

**T am troubled,”’ she responded, still fondling his hand. 

Surely, he thought, if anything were spoken or suspected 
yet, she could never seem so kind. 

‘For me ?’’ he asked. 

“Why, for what else should I be troubled, dear?’’ she 
asked him in return. ‘ 

“There is nothing else to trouble you ?”’ 

** Nothing,’’ she said. 

‘* Nothing but my illness? ’’ 

She thought him fanciful, perhaps a little inclined to wander 
in his wits. 

‘‘No, nothing but your illness, uncle. What else should 
there be?” f : 

‘What, indeed ?’’ he answered, and tried to smile, with 
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such a ghastly ill-success that he half frightened her. ‘Nothing 
outside my illness ?”’ 

‘No, dear, no! Nothing in the world.” 

_ **You are quite sure?’’ he pressed her, growing a very 
little bolder, but rolling his greatened eyes about the chamber 
to make sure that they were alone. 

“ Quite sure,’’ she answered. 

He sank back with a sigh of relief, which Helen could not 
understand. 

She sat then stroking his flaccid fingers, until at length he 
fell asleep. 

He had feigned sleep often (for of all things needful, he 
must look calm, in case the worst should come to the worst, and 
he should have to stand against the world) ; but he slept now 
for the first time since he had awakened from the swoon into 
which his fear of detection had thrown him, Exhausted nature 
would have it so at last, and though the girl’s ignorance 
of the fear which overhung him could hardly be expected to 
endure; it was enough to know that the expected mischief 
was not overtly threatened every moment. Chroniclers of the 
Times of Cruelty, which are so curiously near our own, and look 
so far away from us and so impossible in this century of sen- 
timent—have recorded that prisoners on the rack have slept 
in the intervals of their torture. Gabriel slept in the same 
sort of transient peace, and awoke to the same kind of torment. 

It was not now as it had been when he had lain in the best 
bed-room of the King and Constitution. Then, though his 
illness was the cause of a good deal of gossip and speculation, 
he was left pretty severely to himself; but now he was a 
person of consideration in the county, and the county people 
came to see him, or, failing that, made kind inquiry about 
him. Few people liked him very much, but he was universally 
respected. 

Some made inquiries, naturally enough, as to the way in 
which the attack had befallen him. These learned that Mr. 
Kenyon was in his library at the time with a lawyer's clerk 
from London. Somebody, probably the ancient Partridge, 
had suggested that Cyrus was a lawyer’s clerk. Nobody 
quite knew how the thing was supposed to be known, and 
everybody took it for granted. There was no reason to believe 
that Mr. Kenyon had received disquieting intelligence. One 
or two inquirers, who learned that the lawyer’s clerk had been 
seen in company, at the hotel, with the blackguard French- 
man who had created so unwonted a disturbance at the Lodge 
during his visit, put two and two together, and succeeded in 
making nothing at all out of the combination. 

As a matter of course, on the surface of things there was 
no ground for suspicion of any sort. A most respected and 
valuable member of the community had had a fainting fit and 
lay ill after it, and that was all. 

But Gabriel suspected everything and everybody. To his 
mind it came natural to think that every caller had a special 
purpose in calling. The whole world watched him, and waited 
tor the downfall, which, as it seemed, must come. Atill, he 
heard nothing, and the silence was very dreadful to endure. 

Bagleigh called daily, and once secured a momentary 
interview with Helen. The young nobleman was peculiarly 
embarrassed; and the girl, who had always hitherto been 
cordial with him, was distinctly cool in her demeanour. 

““T’m awfully sorry,’’ said Bagleigh, ‘‘ that I forgot that 
fellow, Miss Kenyon.’ 

Helen looked inquiry. 

‘That fellow,’’? pursued his Lordship, ‘‘ who came here 
and made a row the day Mr. Kenyon was taken ill, you know? 
I forgot all about him.”’ 

‘**T suppose,”’ said Helen, ‘‘that that was the wisest thing to 
do.”” 

““That’s really very smart,’’ returned his Lordship ; 
“but, as a matter of fact, don’t you know, Miss Kenyon, it was 
not.” 

‘* Why ?”’ she asked. 

“Well, you see,” replied his Lordship, ‘tI took upon 
myself to give him into custody. He was making no end of a 
row outside, and, even though I didn’t know Mr. Kenyon was 
ill at the time, there was nobody else about to do it.”’ 

He seemed uncertain and discomfited within himself, she 
thought, and, so far as she could safely do it, she was anxious 
to put him at his ease. 

“T had not heard of it before,’ she said; ‘‘ but I think 
you did quite rightly.”’ 

‘“Well, you see,”’ said Bagleigh, “‘I ought to have gone 
and appeared against him at the Petty Sessions yesterday, but 
I forgot all about him, and, because I was not there to 
prosecute, they let the beggar off.”’ 

“‘Well,’’ said Helen, ‘I am not sorry for that. The poor 
man,’’ she added, with an air of wisdom, ‘‘ would have had 
time to get sober.” 

“*Sets a bad example,’’ said his Lordship. 
going round to all the houses in the country making rows.’ 

At about this point in the conversation feminine tact and 
instinct began to discover certain signs in Bagleigh’s demeanour 
which indicated a desire to approach a topic which Helen had 
decided should be approached no more. 

‘‘T must ask you to excuse me now,”’ she said. 
uncle is not happy if I am long away from him.” 

‘*No, by George !’’ ejaculated his Lordship, seizing the 
conversational chance with unexpected agility, ‘* I should say 
he wasn’t. I’m not myself—begad, I’m not! No, I say, 
really Miss Kenyon, you mustn’t go. I’ve something to say, 
and—don’t you know ?—I’m bound to say it.”’ 

He was very obviously in earnest, and the girl was rather 
sorry for him. They had been too closely associated nearly 
all her life for her to mark very clearly or keenly the oddities 
and absurdities which were manifest to the eye of the casual 
observer, and she was disposed, after a certain fashion, to 
esteem him. : 

It goes without saying that she was not sorry for him 
because he could not marry herself (for a girl naturally thinks 
the love pains of anybody but the favoured lover a trifle 
ridiculous) ; but she was sorry for his embarrassment and con- 
fusion ; and, since his Lordship displayed such unwonted fire 
in the middle of it all, she thought it best to let him have his 
trouble over. 

She waited, therefore, prepared to listen and to answer. 

“T want to know,” he began again, floundering somewhat, 
now that his protest had succeeded, and he had secured her 
attention, ‘‘I want to know, Miss Kenyon, if your uncle has 
said anything particular to you within the last day or two? 

“About yourself?’ she asked. 

“Yes,” said his Lord: hip; ‘‘ about me.” 

“My uncle has spokcn to me.”” 

“ Well, now,” said Bagleigh, nervously, ‘‘ what have you 
got to say to it?” . 

“Lord Bagleigh,” she returned, and the young man’s 
spirits fell at once to zero, for she never addressed him so, 
unless she were angry with him, ‘‘I must ask you never to 
allude to that matter again.” ‘ ; 

‘Don’t you like it ?’’ said his Lordship, miserably. 

Helen answered, with great and commendable seriousness, 
**T do not like it.” : 

“I’m very sorry,”’ said his Lordship ; “ dooced sorry, by 
George, Iam! I always reckoned on it.’’ 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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PuiLosornen. 
“Me. But kindly take your hand from your revolver; 
IT am not choleric—but accidents may chance. 
And here’s the father, who alone can be the solyer 
Of this twin riddle of the hat and the romance.” 


ay ah A igi : [Enter Jones of Mariposa. 
6 ay x Wy Porr. 
r Pri,osorneEr. 


7 5, . ‘Speak, shepherd—mine !”” 
be 
we rae “Hail! Time-and-cartridge-waster, 


-) oe : Aimless exploder of theories and skill !— 
. Whom do you shoot?” 


JONES OF Mariposa. 
“Well, shootin’ aint my taste, or 
Ef I shoot anything—I only shoot to kill. 
“That aint what’s up. I only kem to tell ye— 
Sportin’ or courtin’—trot homeward for your life! 
Gals will be gals, and p’raps its just ez well ye 
Larned there was one had no wish to b2 a wife.” 


Porr. 


“What ??? 
PHILosorHeER. 
“Ts this true !’” 


JONES OF MAniposa. 
“T reckon it looks like it. 
She saw ye comin’. My gun was standin’ by; 
She made a grab, and, ’fore I up could strike it, 
Blazed at ye both, The critter is so shy!” 
Port. 
‘“* Who?” 
Jones or Mariposa. 
“My darter!” 


PHILOSOPHER. 
** Rosa ?’? 
Jones OF Mantposa. 
“Same! Good-bye!” 
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PoiLosorurr. 
“You !—are you mad ?”’ 


Port. 
**God knows; I shouldn’t wonder ! 
T love this coy nymph, who, cold as yonder peak, 
Shines on the river it feeds, yet keeps asunder— 
Long have I worshipped, but never dared to speak. 
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* Till she, no doubt, her loye no longer hiding, 
Waked by some chance word her father’s jealousy ; 
Slipped her disdain—as an avalanche down gliding— 
Swept flocks and kin away to clear a path for me. 


Hence his attack.’’ b i i a i "Wa w, 
Pui.osoruer. | } iy . ; it fy, 


“Tsee. What I admire 
Chiefly, I think, in your idyl, so to speak, 
Ts the shy modesty that checks your youthful fire— 
Absence of self-love and abstinence of cheek ! 


“Still, I might mention, Z’ve met the gentle Rosa— 
Danced with her thrice, to her father’s jealous dread ; 


Ahem! You can fancy why he shoots at me instead.” 


Porr. 
“Halt! Here we are. Now wheel your mare a trifle Porr. 
Just where you stand; then doff your hat and swear You?” ) 


Never yet was scene you might cover with your rifle : 


Half as complete or as marvellously fair.” 


Purnosorner. Wu 
“Dropped from Olympus, or lifted from Arcady, 
Swung like a censer, six thousand feet on high— 
So like a dream, that one is half afraid he 
Speaks, but to see it dissolve into the sky!”’ 


Porr. 

“Well you may say so. The clamour of the river, 

Hum of base toil, and man’s ignoble strife 
Halt far below, where the stifling sunbeams quiver, 

But never climb to this purer, higher life! 
** Not to this glade, where Jones of Mariposa, 

Simple and meek as his flocks we’re looking at, 
Tends his soft charge; nor where his daughter Rosa —— 
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{A_ shot.] 
Hallo! What's that?” 
PuILosopuer. 
idecboranaeeeoe AS Pheer ph oF cele my hat— 
ullet, I think,—You were speaking of his daughter?” h a5 
Port. ffs ‘ 


_ Yes; but—your hat you were moving through the leaves; 
Likely he thought it some eagle bent on slaughtcr. 
Lightly he shoots” [A second shot.} 


Pur.osorner. 
*‘ As one readily perceives. 
Still, he improves! This time your hat has got it, 
Quite near the band! Eh? Oh, just as you please— 
Stop, or go on.” 
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Porr, 
** Perhaps we ’d better trot it 
Down through the hollow, and up among the trees.” 
Born. 
“Trot, trot, trot, where the bullets cannot follow ; 
Trot down and up again among the laurel trees,” 


Puriosoruer. 
“Thanks ; that is better. Now of this shot-dispensing 
Jones and his girl—you were saying ?”’"— 
Port, 
“Well, you see— 
I—hang it all !—Oh! what’s the use of fencing— 
Sir, I confess it !—these shots were meant for me.” 
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His disappointment and concern were so genuine that Helen 
took pity upon him. She held out her hand to him frankly, 
like a woman of the world. 

Men grow up to self-possession in the presence of women 
slowly, encountering many troubles by the way. Women 
scem to inherit self-possession by instinct. 

““We can be very good friends,” she said, ‘‘as we always 
have been. Let us be friends.” 

‘‘T say, look here, Miss Kenyon,”’ said Bagleigh, making a 
last appeal; “if I’m quiet for a year or two, don’t you think 
there might be a chance?”’ 

‘‘No chance at all,’’ she answered, severely, withdrawing 
her hand as she spoke. ‘If we are to be friends, you must 
promise me that all this shall be over. If not, you must not 
speak to me again.” 

“T won't do it again,” 
melancholy aspect. 

And so he loved and he rode away. 

Gabriel was keen to know’ the meaning of any sound he 
heard. He had already dispatched the nurse to inquire the 
name of the arrival when Bagleigh had ridden up to the door 
and surrendered his horse to the groom who met him there, 
and, on Helen’s appearance, he asked who it was who had just 
left ; and the girl, anxious for own her part to avoid being 
questioned, began to tell Bagleigh’s news about the intruding 
Frenchman. 

Gabriel shut his eyes at the first mention of him, and, with- 
drawing his hand from hers, lest she should feel how his own 
agitated fancies shook him, he listened to the end; and, 
though he struggled with all his forces to preserve composure, 
he groaned aloud, and a cold sweat distilled upon his forehead. 

“You are in pain, dear,’’ she cried, alarmed by these signs. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered, hoarsely, ‘‘ I am in pain.’’ 

Her very innocence was suspicious to him. That she should 
come and tell him this story unconsciously seemed to his 
wounded and irritated spirit almost an impossibility. 

The fact that Peltzer had been in custedy explained his 
absence until now. And now, what would happen—what 
could happen—but that .the man should come back again 
prepared to denounce him or to bleed him ? 

‘There was one matter in respect to which Gabrie] had been 
actually conscientious. He had acted as Helen’s steward and 
almoner; and it was one of his most soothing reflections that 
the estate which would descend to her was not only in better 
condition, but larger than it would probably have been if it 
had rested under any other man’s hand—even the hand of poor 
cousin Robert, her-father. This, in the careful balance-sheet 
he kept, made a very considerable set-off to the bill which 
Providence undeniably had against him. And now, if‘ the 
estate were to be wasted in ministering to the needs of this 
scoundrel, the set-off would exist no longer. The estate, as.a 
direct consequence of his crime, would be impoverished, and 
might, indeed, if Sullivan’s vaticinations were realised, be 
carried away altogether, and nothing but his own surrender to 
ignominy and punishment could save it. 

And in his own way he had dared to love the child of the 
man whose life he had taken, and had dared so long to 
acknowledge the affection to himself that it had ceased to look 
abnormal or hateful in his eyes. 

So he lay and quaked and sweated hour after hour, and 
day after day, in constant wonder that he was momently 
spared from ruin. Yet finding himself still spared, some 
occasional gusts of courage touched him, and brought freshness 
to his blood. If wishes are prayers, Gabriel had rarely prayed 
for anything more earnestly than he prayed that one glad 
fancy might prove true, and that M. Peltzer should have died. 
The silence and the suspense went on from day to day, but as 
the silence grew longer the sense of suspense grew feebler, and 
Gabriel began to gather strength again. 

In the meantime Douglas, in spite of the arduous nature of 
his professional duties in town, had found time to write three 
or four letters of friendly inquiry as to Gabriel’s condition, 
and Helen, in spite of her duties as nurse, had found time to 
respond to them. 
here, it might be hinted that both Douglas and Helen were 
guilty of a little hypocrisy. But Dick persuaded himself as 
well as he could that his chief object in writing was really to 
learn how his host and patron was progressing ; and Helen, 
for her part, was quite willing to believe that her chief 
pleasure in answering these inquiries arose from the fact that. 
she could daily report that Gabriel was stronger. 

This exchange of correspondence was not allowed to 
interfere with Douglas’s promised visit, and some ten days 
after his departure from the Lodge, he turned up again to 
make inquiries in person. By this time Kenyon was half 
inclined to think that his ardent wishes had been granted, and 
that M. Peltzer had gone to his own place. Spurred by this 
offspring to his own wishes, which he nurtured with the most 
constant diligence, he had already begun to move about again, 
to receive visitors, and to listen to their congratulations on his 
recovery. ‘The first strangers were an ordeal to him; but 
since even his own suspicions could find no sign of suspicion 
in them, the visits of their successors became less and less 
trying; and before Douglas arrived Gabriel had grown quit 
of everything except an occasional nervous tremor. 

The young barrister and his inquiries were graciously 
received, for Gabriel’s conscience, in view of recent events, 
had gone off at a tangent; and whithersoever it might lead 
him, he was prepared most sedulously to follow it. He had 
received a letter from Bagleigh, and knew that the young 
man’s suit was definitely ended ; and he had begun to see a 
new possibility of atonement in blessing the son of the chosen 
friend of its original proprietor with the possession of the 
estate he held. His discovery of the papers which had led him 
to the knowledge of young Douglas’s existence might have 
been a part of the hidden scheme ; and after his recent shock, 
and his apparently miraculous delivery, he could afford 
nothing but the most instant obedience to the voice of the 
inward monitor. So he came to the conclusion that if Douglas 
should really desire Helen, it was his Heaven-sent duty to 
accept him, poor as he was, as a suitor. Conscience had 
always had the whip-hand of him in a way, and had driven 
him where he chose to be driven ; but now he cowered before 
her quite slavishly. 

The direction he might take was, of course, contingent on 
Helen’s wishes tending in the same direction; but he began 
to recall many little things which seemed to chime in with his 
new fancy. 

The only especial effect of Dick’s visit was that Kenyon 
gave him a warm invitation to renew it, and the young fellow 
went away more than ever impressed with the amiability and 
gentleness of Gabriel’s character. 


his Lordship responded, with 


If it were needful to analyse motive closely _ 


The days and the weeks went by, and Gabriel’s heart was 
filled with what he supposed to be a devout thankfulness at 
his escape from a danger from which no escape had seemed 
possible. He cultivated benevolence until it blossomed out of 
him in all directions, and he became a prey to every tramp 
upon th: old coaching line from Meldon to London. He 
became more than ever, if that were possible, a pattern person, 
and his conscience became more and more tender and sus- 
ceptible to trifling influences. 

He kept himself informed of Douglas's career, and watched 
Helen closely, when either she or he made allusion to the 
young barrister. He mentioned him so often, and with so 
much meaning, that once or twice he trapped the girl into 
confusion, and his one idea of reparation became more and more 
confirmed in him. 

Dick made one flying visit to the Lodge, spending a restful 
day or two there, and being received by Gabriel like a father. 

It happened, one evening, when the sacred season was 
growing near, and when, in the twilight, the whole country-side 
was ghostly with the snow, that Gabriel, who was already coated 
and muffled for his before-dinner constitutional, was standing, 
drawing on his gloves, by the library fire, when Helen entered 
softly, in search of something she had left in the room, and 
Gabriel laid a fatherly hand upon her head. 

‘“My dear,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘there is one question to 
which I have never made allusion. I want to speak about it 
now. You will not be distressed, or vexed if I do so?”’ 

““T hope not, dear,"’ she answered. ‘‘ What is it ?”’ 

‘‘Three or four months ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ you refused the 
offer of Lord Bagleigh’s hand. What was your reason ?”’ 

“T could never marry Lord Bagleigh,’’ she answered. 

“You had no affection for him?’’ said Gabriel, softly. 
“Well, well! Is there anybody, dear, whom you could marry, 
if he asked you ?”’ 

His manner was gentle and caressing, and perhaps, though 
he did not know it, and could not have helped it had he known, 
a trifle fulsome. 

The girl, who of late, more than ever, had done her best to 
love him, shrank away and made no answer. There was a 
vibrating line in Gabriel’s nature which marred the best music 
he could make for her. 

“Ts there anybody, dear?’’ he asked, again. _‘‘ Silence 
gives consent, you know,” he added, finding her silent still. 
‘*T have a letter here,’® he went on, after a pause. ‘‘I am ask- 
ing Mr. Douglas to join us at Christmas-time. Barristers get 
a fortnight’s rest at that period of the year. Shall I ask him 
to spend the time with us? Shall I send the letter ?”’ 

This was surely the plainest speaking, and Helen answered 
nothing to it. 

‘*Shall I send the letter?’ he said again. 
why I ask the question.” 

He felt benevolent and pious in his purpose. 

‘‘T want you to be happy, Helen. Shall I send it ?”’ 

The kindness he seemed to show broke down her faint 
aversion for him, and she kissed him in the twilight. 

‘Why, that’s consent,’’ said Gabriel, almost gaily. ‘It 
is too dark to see the roses, but they bloom here all the same.”’ 
He pinched her cheek as he spoke, and she ran from the room 
to face her own thoughts in solitude. 

Gabriel rang the bell, and bade the servant who responded. 
to add the letter lying on the table to the rest which waited 
for the post. Then, buttoned and muffled and gloved against 
the evening air, he walked out, passing solemnly down the 
village street and across the village churchyard. 

He was full of peace at last. The thunderbolt that had 
fallen in the autumn-time and had well-nigh scared him out 
of life had passed him harmlessly. It was meant for a lesson ; 
it had served its turn, and would never fall again. ‘Thinking 
thus he paused for a moment, and then, lifting his eyes, dis- 
covered, with a shock of superstitious feeling, that he stood 
opposite Robert Kenyon’s monument. He went forward 
suddenly, and heard the sound of a crunching footstep on the 
snow behind him. 
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On the Monday of the first week in December of that year, 
My. Sullivan, clad in garments of unusual splendour, stood at 
the door of the house in which he lodged, and gave instructions 
to two stout fellows within doors about the porterage of a box, 
which was so large that it was absolutely inconvenient to carry 


. it down the narrow passage and through the doorway. A 


four-wheeled cab stood behind him, and the box, with some 
difficulty, being hoisted to the top of the vehicle, Cyrus drew 
from his pocket a handful of loose coin, and, with a lordly 
air, bestowed a sixpence upon the cabman’s assistant. He 
looked about him then with a sprightly air, jerked his hat into 
half a dozen different postures on his head by as many birdlike 
movements, pulled at his cuffs and collar, danced a step or 
two, and was entering at the door of the vehicle, which the 
cabman held open, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and he turned. 

All the aspect of prosperity and joy he had worn faded 
suddenly. He dashed in the cab with an exclamation, 
slammed the door, and shouted to the driver, ‘‘Get up and 
drive !’’ with every evidence, in face, voice, and manner, of 
extreme terror. 

The person whose unexpected appearance had thus shaken 
him was no other than Gustave Peltzer. 

Monsieur Peltzer had evidently fallen upon dreadful times. 
His boots were mere gaping sacks of tattered leather; his bosom 
was bare and blue and cold. Such garments as he wore hung 
in tattered bannerets about him. He was begrimed and lean 
and frowsy and malodorous, and altogether more like a beast 
of prey than ever. 

““Drive!’’ said Sullivan, as this dreadful vision thrust a 
head through the open window of the four-wheeler. 

“*Vait!’’ cried Peltzer. ‘‘ You are prosperous,’’ he said, 
in rapid French, to Sullivan. ‘‘ You have money in your hand. 
Give me something. I am starving—I am dying.” 

Sullivan surrendered half the loose handful of silver, and 
repeated his beseeching order to the cabman. Peltzer drew 
back with the coins in his hand. 

The cab rolled on, and Sullivan communed with himself. 

“Tt ’s a hundred to one that’s the last of him. If it only 
should be, I shall have something to be thankful for. It’s a 
blessing that Maria has made up her mind to go to New 
York. There, Cyrus, you’ll be rid of all the evil com- 
panions who, until now, have decoyed you on the downward 
road to ruin. I suppose that it’s rather indecent to get 
married so soon after having killed Mrs. Sullivan, but if Maria 
doesn’t mind it, it sits easily upon my own conscience.”” 

Cyrus counted the loose change about him to’see of how 
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much he had been frightened by the imperious Peltzer, and, 
observing that his loss amounted to no more than four-and- 
ninepence, recovered his spirits, and rode away gaily to be 
married. 

Peltzer, left alone in the street, tore off one of the rags from 
his fluttering raiment and wrapped his money in it. Then 
slipping it into a tattered pocket, and holding it there tightly 
in his clenched hand, he slouched on smiling. 

“‘T can do it now,”’ so his thoughts ran. ‘‘I wasa fool not 
to have done it before, when I was there and had the chance. 
A fool would have done it, an ass would have done it, a pig 
would have had the brain to think of it! And I permitted 
myself to be frightened. Silence for silence? Eh, well! But 
what is any man’s silence worth to me, with the dog’s life I 
lead? And what is my silence worth to him in his great house 
with his servants and his luxuries? You are a coward, my 
friend, or you would have played this card before.”’ 

He paused at an ill-conditioned shop, and bought food from 
which an appetite less ravenous than his own would have 
recoiled. Then he walked on again, eating as he walked. 

He seemed to have made himself familiar with his. route, 
for he asked questions of no man, though he paused to beg 
here and there from a stranger of respectable aspect, and once 
or twice succeeded in extorting a copper. 

Nightfall saw him fifteen miles from London. He ate and 
slept at a lodging-house, the lowest and cheapest of its kind ; 
and next day he went on again. The human wolf was weary 
and cold and hungry ; and the wolf courage in him, being once 
alight, burned fierce and steady. 

He shuffled on, doing his fifteen miles a day, or thereabouts, 
through a day of fog, a day of rain, a day of clear frost, a day 
of snow—and then the ugly Nemesis, which for thirteen years 
had strained from the galleys, stood within half a day’s march 
of Perry Haughton. : 

He had fed abundantly, if coarsely, on the way, and had 
still a little money left ; and in these later hours he began to 
drink to keep the wolf courage warm. 

He slouched on from hamlet to hamlet, the wolf courage 
failing at times and flaring at times; and, in the early dusk of 
the winter evening, he came to Perry Haughton. He had 
been apprehensive from the first that his daring might fail 
him here ; and, once arrived, he began to grow sochill upon 
the enterprise, that he was half disposed to go back again. 
Even the miserable life he led was better than that he had 
passed at the galleys; and if tiere was a prize before him 
there was a penalty behind it. 

He spent his last shilling in brandy, and his courage began 
once more to flicker and then to flame. He had conceived so 
violenta hatred againstthis Kenyon, who kept him outof hisown, 
that, if he could have done it safely, he would have rejoiced to 
tear him with his hands. This Kenyon robbed him now, and 
had robbed him years ago. He would have had a diamond 
ring, a gold watch and chain, anda roll of crisp bank-notes, as 
the reward of valour and a dexterous blow, if this man had 
not stolen his prey from him, and found ten thousand-fold a 
richer harvest on his body thun Peltzer hoped to find. 

The wolf courage needed warming, and these reflections 
and the last shilling’s-worth of brandy served to warm it so 
well, that when he skulked to the gates of the Lodge, and, as 
destiny would have it, saw a well-clad figure emerge from 
them, he followed with his thievish footstep—miching mallecho— 
as dexterously, and swiftly, and boldly as he could have done 
in the heyday of his youth, before years and the galleys 
tamed his native fires. 

Was he sure of his man? The dusk hid much, and 
thereby helped him. He knew the droop of the shoulders, the 
hands clasped behind, a something cat-like in the tread of the 
man he followed. He knew, or thought he knew—but, at 
the worst, a whispered name would bring the real man to a 
pause, whilst it would mean nothing to a stranger. He 
watched his chance to speak the name, and once or twice, 
when he thought he had found it, a passing stranger put his 
plans out of gear, and he had to go on again. 

At length, however, the chase led him to the village 
churchyard. The gate clanged behind Kenyon with a some- 
thing solitary in its sound, and Peltzer shuffled closer. At 
the second whe. Kenyon moved away from the monument 
which marked his cousin’s resting-place he made a swift 
forward movement. } 

‘* Monsieur Moreau !’? he whispered, and Gabriel paused in 
his walk, and turned, stretching out an involuntary hand to 
catch at the iron railing of a tomb. ‘‘ A la fin!’’ said Peltzer, 
glancing at him through the dusk with shining eyes. 

‘What do you want?’’ asked Kenyon, swaying slightly to 
and fro, and only sustaining himself by his grasp upon the 
railing. ‘‘ Who are you ?”’ 

‘‘Tam your old friend and fellow-lodger in the Rue du 
Petit Cardinal,’’ said Peltzer, answering the second question 
first, in a suppressed rage of hate and fear and triumph. ‘I 
am the man who knows your secret !”’ ; 

“ Hush !’’ said Gabriel, not knowing that he spoke at all. 
His terror mastered him and left him without power of reason. 
He would have been at the mercy of any braggart scoundrel 
who had chosen to spring this device upon him. 

‘“T saw you carry in the body,”’ said Peltzer, in a gloating 
whisper. ‘‘I saw you give the medicine. I saw the man 
revive. I heard the talk between you. I saw what happened 
after. I saw you file the ring from the finger. I saw ’’—— 

But here Kenyon’s hands went up into the air with a wild 
gesture, which sent the whispering scoundrel back a pace or 
two. 

“‘T_T—know nothing ’’—— Gabriel quavered, ' 

He writhed both hands as if he grappled with something in 
the air above him, and suddenly fell forward, as if he dived 
into some welcome refuge. Peltzer recoiled, and before he 
could recover himself the clang of the churchyard-gate 
apprised him of a new arrival. He ran like a hare for swift- 
ness and noiselessness, doubling and crouching among the 
monuments and tombstones, and then watched and waited. 
He heard awestruck voices, which he could not comprehend, 
and rapid footsteps and appeals for help. Then came lights, 
and a little crowd of people, who, in a while, departed, with 
the lights burning clear in the quiet frosty air, and a measured 
tramp, tramp, tramp, at the core of the crowd. Then silence, 
‘and the horror of the night. 
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PRY COCOA. 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, and developing 
the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


SOLUBLE 


The ‘ Lancet.’’—‘ Pure, free 
from added starch, and sugar, not too rich, 
and very soluble; in fact, its description 
agrees exactly with its composition. We 
wish we could say as much for every popular 
article of food.” 


The ‘‘ Medical Times.’’—‘‘ It is 
eminently suitable for invalids, as well as 
for that steadily growing portion of the 
population who cannot take tea or coffee.”’ 


Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland ; Vice-President Institute of 
Chetnistry of Great Britain; Medical 
Officer of Health, Dublin, &c.—‘‘I have 
formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. 
Ihave tiever tasted Cocoa that I like so 
well, It is especially adapted to those 
Whose digestive organs are weak, and I 
strongly recommend it as a substitute for 
tea for young persons.” 


Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D.—‘‘ It 
nitist be pronounced of the very finest 
quality, being all that can be desired as 
regards aroma and taste, while it possesses 
the great and important advantages of 
being nutritious and easily assimilated. 
It is, indeed, second to no Soluble Cocoa I 
have ever examined.” 


I. Wallis Stoddart, City Analyst 
for Bristol.—‘‘ It may be fairly considered 
the most perfect form in which Cocoa can 
be taken as a beverage.” 


KE. M. Sheldon, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
&e.—“It is a very elegant preparation, 
and about as near perfection as possible. 
The delicate aroma of the Cocoa is well 
retained. To invalids, its great solubility 
and absence of sediment will render it very 
attractive.” 


“Alfred Crespi, M.D.—‘‘ The 
Concentrated Cocoa is excellent; its flavour, 
solubility, and wholesomeness leave nothing 
to be desired, I heartily recommend it.” 


J. Wybrants Olpherts, M.D.—‘T 
find it the most agreeable beverage of the 
kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in 
flavour and odour, most wholesome and 
easy of digestion.” 


Abraham Kidd, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
I. and Ed.—‘'I consider the quality excel- 
lent; indeed, I never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well, and I can most strongly recom- 
mend it, especially in cases where digestion 
is not good.” 


J. Mackay, M.D.—‘‘I tested it 
practically by drinking it. I am a cocoa 
drinker myself daily, instead of tea; and 
I must say your sample is the most soluble 
Cocoa I have ever seen, and is extremely 
pleasant to the taste. I have used pure 


cocoas manufactured by other firms, but I. 


prefer yours to any of them.” 


Geo. Robt. Trewman, M.R.C.S., 
Eng.,and L.8.A.—‘‘I very much appreciate 
your Cocoa, and consider the solubility 
and flavour the acme of perfection.” 


John Candy, M.D., Hon. Brigade 
Surgeon, Retired Army Medical Staff—* It 
forms a beverage very pleasant in flavour 
and odour, and well adapted to those who 
suffer from weak digestion, and are unable 
to drink tea, for which this Cocoa will form 
ua good substitute.’ 


PD. Thompson, M.D.,  B.A., 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.8., &e.—*I thave been 
using your Pure Concentrated Cocoa for 
breakfast every morning. It is superior 
to any I have ever tasted, and I can with 
eontidence recommend it as a substitute 
for tea in all cases of dyspepsia.” 


J. K. Healy, L.K.Q.C.P., Ire- 
land.—‘‘ Having tried the sample of Cocoa 
which you sent me, I must say I consider 
it to be far superior to any other cocoas.”’ 


T. Carter Wigg, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.P. and Medallist.—‘‘The sample 
you have sent me I have no hesitation in 
saying possesses the most agreeable flavour, 
furnishing one of the most valuable and 
health-giving beverages in a highly concen- 
trated form, suitable alike for those of 
— digestion as for the hard-working 
toiler. 


Glynn Whittle, M.A., M.D., 
M.R.C.8., &c.—‘* The Pure Concentrated 
Cocoa prepared by Messrs. J. 8. Fry and 
Sons, of Bristol, I regard as one of the 
best preparations of the kind in use in 
this country. It is palatable, nutritious, 
and easily digestible, forming a beverage 
suitable alike for invalids and others.” 


EASILY DIGESTED. 


THSTIMONIALS. 


James P. Stewart, M.B. and C.M. Glasgow 
University.—'‘ Having tried it, I found it all that could be 


wished for, and truly a delicious beverage.” 


ttood flavotir, and is free from starch. It is also more soluble 
than many other specimens of repute.” 


| Hdward Haughton, M.D., B.A., &.—‘‘ Tt has | 


William Foley, M.D., M.R.O.S., M.R.I.A., &e. 
“Determined to give it a fair unbiassed trial, I divided my 
little sample with several friends, upon whose judgment and 
truthfulness I could depend. I am very happy to say that 
they all concur with me in the opinion that it fully bears out 


all the character given of it.’”” 
Rowland P. Williams, 


was really delicious.’’ 


T. Lowe Whistler, M.B., 


nutritious article of food.” 
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S. B. G. McKinney, M.A., Surgeon.—‘‘ I have 
been « cocoa drinker for many years, and have tried most of | 
the high-class cocoas advertised in this country, and I prefer 
your Pure Concentrated Cocoa to any other, while I also find 
it cheaper than any other preparations of the same class.”’ 


Robert J. Shaw, L.R.C.P.—‘‘I do not drink 
Cocoa as a rule, but your preparation is so palatable that I 
could take it every day.”’ 


Edmund J. Syson, Medical Officer.—‘*I have 
used your preparations for many years. The sample you sent 
is excellent in every way. Its solubility is perfect, and its 
flavour the same.” 


ECONOMICAL. 


W. Dowson, M.A., M.B., B.C., 
Cantab.—‘\I have been greatly impressed 
by the ease and readiness with which a 
most agreeable and easily digestible 
drink ean be made from your Concentrated 
Cocoa.”” 


Oliver Barber, Surgeon.—-‘‘ The 
sample of Cocoa you sent me I have tried, 
and found it exactly to my taste. It is 
perfectly soluble, and makes a most delicious 
cup of Cocoa.” 


J. Westmorland, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.8., L.8.A.—*I have never tasted 
any Cocoa so delicious in flavour; it mixes 
readily, and makes a very pleasant 
beverage.” 


John Woods Beck, M.D., Master 
in Surgery.—‘‘I find it a very superior 
article, much better than anything of the 
kind I have been in the habit of using, 
easily soluble, and of an excellent flayour.’” 


W.-F. Fenton, L.R.C-P., 
L.R.C.8.I.—‘ It is twenty years ago since 
I used cocoa for breakfast, and, owing to 
the satisfaction your trial sample gave me, 
I intend using it for the future.” 


F. G. Connor, M.B.—‘“‘ Having, 
along with some friends, examined the 
specimen which you forwrrded, we have 
come to the conclusion that your pre- 
paration is one of the best in the markct.” 


Charles F. Moore, M.D., 
F.R.C.S8.1., L.S.A., &e.—* Thave used Fry's 
Concentrated Cocoa, and have recommended 
it to others, as I have found it very pal- 
atable and well suited as an article of diet, 
from its being nutritious, agreeable, and 
easily digested.” 


A. P. B. Moore, M.D.—‘‘ The 
sample of Cocoa which you sent me is the 
best I have ever tasted. It has a delicious 
flavour, and is perfectly soluble.” 


Louis J. King, M.R.C.8.— “I 
think most highly of your Concentrated 
Cocoa. It agrees well with patients, and 
provides for a great nced in cases where 
tea has tu be prohibited.” 


We ae = PE wort) .RO.8;, 
M.R.C.8., L.S.A., &c.—'*I came to the 
conclusion it was delicious, being very 
soluble, with a bland and marked nutty 
flavour, quite distinct from anything 
hitherto tasted, and in a perfectly digestible 


_ form.” 


Thomas Hayes, M.D., M.R.C.8., 
Eng., J.P.—‘* Your Cocoa is the most 
agreeable and delicious of its class that 
I have ever tried. What is gratefully 
accepted by the stomach is generally easy 
of digestion. 


Thomas Langston, L.R.C.P., 
&e.—* Having carefully tested your Cocoa, 
which is more soluble and delicious in 
flavour than ordinary cocoas, and better 
suited for those to whom tea is often 
objectionable, [have decided to recommend 
the use of Fry’s Cocoa in preference to all 
others.”” 


Jc hs Mifternan, -L.R.0.P:, 
M.R.C.S., &e.—‘‘ I have tried your sample 
of Pure Concentrated Cocoa, and I find it 
the best I have ever seen or tasted.” 


John Goodman, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., &¢.—“I have employed your 
Pure Concentrated Cocoa, and consider it 
to be a first-class beverage, exhibiting the 
delicious flavour of the cocoa. It is highly 
assimilable, and suitable for dyspeptics, 
and for all with whom tea does not agree.”’ 


Thomas Wilson, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.CS8., &e.—* I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it the best I ever used. I 
believe it to be highly nutritious, and 
easily assimilated, and will have great 
pleasure in recommending it to my friends 
and patients.” 


Jas. A, Coutts, M.D., C.M.— 
“T think it has only to be known to be 
widely appreciated by the public. It is cer- 
tainly the nicest and most perfect. pre- 
paration of Cocoa I have ever tasted.” 


William J. Kisby, Medical 
Officer.—‘* The specimen of Cocoa is, with- 
out doubt, the finest I have ever seen ; and 
Tlook upon it as of the greatest value for 
nutritious use, more especially for children, 
as an article of diet. Ihave been a large 
consumer of another maker’s cocoa in my 
family for years, but am of opinion Messrs. 
Fry’s stands first in the market for more 
ready solubility and taste.” 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Qega.) 


ETZMANNG 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, 
GLASS, PAPERHANGINGS, PICTURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS, &c. 
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Dinner Plates. 
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HANDSOME BLACK AND 
GOLD GLASS. 


With Shelves, best Plates. 


4ft. Gin. wide, 4ft. high, £2 17s. 6d. 
Ditto, in all-gilt frame, £3 3s. 


HANDSOME 
EARLY ENGLISH CABINET, 
Richly Decorate 1. 


4ft., £7 7s 3 4ft. 6in., £10 10s. ; THE “GORDON,” 


5ft., £13 13s. in dark bine and 
A similar design, in a lower quality, white. 
can be supplied at £5 5s, Single Set .. 4s. 6d. 
Small Size, 
Single Set... 3s. 6d. 


THE “LOUISE.” 
Single Set, 5s. 6d. 
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Walnut, Birch, or : BED-ROOM SUITE. ee eee TABLES. 
3 Ebonized Etager - y , 
VERY SUPERIOR ay RARY, pepo aE Teble, In imitation of various woods, decorated or plain, artistic soft colourings in various subdued Upholstered with hair, Ss. @in,.....--. £2 2-0 
oremna ECR oniatk 17in, by 17in., 27 in. shades, consisting of Wardrobe, with plate-glass door; Chest of Drawers, with shelf ; Jewel- rar See a Bi! 2ft.9in. .. .. £210 0 
7 high, 12s. 9d. Tat 7 ractin nae F row = , Pe 5 

Stuffed hair, and upholstered in Rbonited yf Sian Drawer and Toilet Glass attached; Washstand, with marble top and tiled back ; and Towel Mounting Needlework 3 ft. Reps 12 6 
best leather, £3 3s. ditto, 17s. 6d. Rail, Pedestal Cupboard, and Three Chairs, 9 GUINEAS. extra. 3ft.6in. .. .. £3 5 0 


IN ORDERING ANY OF THESE ARTICLES IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER: MENTIONING “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 


Houses and Estates to be Let or Sold—Town and Country —Register Free on Application. Removals by Rail, Road, or Sea. Estimates Free. 
PERSONS RESIDING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND THE COLONIES WILL FIND GREAT ADVANTAGES BY INTRUSTING THEIR ORDERS TO 0. AND CO. 


OETZMANN & CO., COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, HAMPSTEAD=ROAD, LONDON. 
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FOR LADIES, CAUTION. —To guifd against fraudulent imitations, see that 

ver roomy, in Morocco. each Label bears the name of“ WILCOX & CO.,239, Oxford-st., W. 
y y, 2, ef There are THREE EN DE Sis nea from cach other by 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s.; | a yHLLOW, GREEN, and RED SILK THREAD, attached to 


i Si vi i stopper. KAU DE SUEZ (YELLOW) instantly removes the 
lined Silk, and with Silver cieee violent Toothache. EAU DE SUEZ (GREEN), usedas 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver | adaily mouth-wash, prevents foreverthe return of pain arrosts 


Perry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oldest, Best, 

and most Widely-known Family Medicine in the World. 

instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds, Burns, Sprains, 
J 


Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side its, and | Se ° an decay, and preserves the teeth sound and white. The B 
Limbs, and all Neuraigic and Rheumatic Pains. ken in- Nail \ es) i x and Tvory Fittings, 105s. THREAD te used as the Green, but especially adapted for 
ternally, Cures once Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in aN . > LA The begt value ever offered. | children’s use. SUEZ ORANGE TOOTH-PASTEH, for the 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, and Cholera Infantum. PAIN 1 Hh q Z SS removal of tartarand whitening the teeth. Free by parcel post 
KILLER is the great Houschold Medicine, and affords relief & ME from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford-st., W. ; and through an, 
not to be obtained by other remedies. Any Chemist can | FOR TLEMEN, Chemist. Yellow. 23. 9d.: Green 33. 6d.; Red, 3s.; Paste, 43.6 
supply it at 1s, 14d. and 2s, yd. per Bottle. « in “Moroceum fitted Cox! E srs an 

plete, 42s., 638.5 with Silver 


Fittings, 84s. 105s. The 
best value ever offered. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 
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V HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 33. 6d. ; colours, 7s, 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and s ies, 8s. 6d. Gold Seal, with crest, 20s, 
Solid Gold Ring, 1 ‘at, H arked, with crest,42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engra ‘4 od.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 
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+ i T invented,and HIMROD'S CURR is the only one in which I 
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LIVERPOOL: 101, Bold-st. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Bigg Market. 
LEEDS: 13, New Station-st. 
CANTERBURY: 32, St. Margaret’s-st. 
GLASGOW: 241, Sauchichall-st. 
= EDINBURGH: 29, Hanover-st. 
DUBLIN: 1, Stephen’s-green 

(Corner of Grafton-st,) 

BELFAST: 49, Royal-avenue. 


“THE BICYCLETTE.” (PateNTED 1879.) 
LIstTs FREE .ON APPLICA TLiOM, 


“ROYAL CRESCENT TRICYGLE.” (ParenTeD,) 


SUPPLEME? 


WALLS: HAVE EARS. 


